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PREFACE 


The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace was established im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the war in Europe, under the chairmanship 
of Professor James T. Shotwell, Director of the Division of Economics 
and History of the Carnegie Endowment. Its purpose is to study the re- 
organization of the world for peace, in preparation for the vast work of 
reconstruction, which will face the world upon termination of this conflict. 
Its Preliminary Report, published herewith, is not intended as a blueprint 
tor world order; it is rather an interim statement of fundamental principles 
and general objectives adopted by the Commission to serve as a guide for 
its farther work. 

During the course of its study various papers were presented to the 
Commission, and they include so much material of value to those who 
study the organization of peace that it has been decided to print and distrib- 
ute them. Each represents the views of its author rather than of the entire 
Commission. 

As the next phase of its work, the Commission is now engaged in the 
study of the problems of demobilization and transition, which will im- 
mediately follow the cessation of hostilities. 

The official text of H. R. 1776, the Act to Promote the Defense of the 
United States, signed by President Roosevelt on March 11, is also included 
in this issue of International Conciliation. 


Nicuotas Murray But Ler 


New York, March 18, 1941. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


Prefatory Note 


The purpose of this Commission has been to seek out and state the prin- 
ciples upon which international relations must be reorganized, after the 
present conflict, if peace is to prevail. It does not seek now to provide the 
details of such a system, for it realizes that great changes are occurring, 
upon which we must wait. 

While it has been at work, some of these changes have already occurred. 
Resort to politics of power by the totalitarian States has forced upon us as 
the immediate issue the defense of our ideals rather than their extended 
application to a future world. Believing as we do that this situation will not 
endure, and having faith that the moral order of the world will be re- 
established to fit changing conditions, we are forced to the conclusion that 
our first duty in the present crisis is to contribute to the establishment of 
permanent peace by strengthening the forces that make for international 
justice. If these forces should fail, there will be no community of nations 
to organize. 

The Commission, however, has never regarded as one of its functions 
the prescribing of the practical steps which it realizes must be taken in the 
present crisis if its labors are not to be futile. These, though of crucial 
importance, lie outside the limits of the purpose for which it was created. 
That purpose was and is to exert what influence it can to insure that the 
United States, whether or not forced to enter the present struggle, shall 
not again fail to play its part in any opportunity which may offer to organ- 
ize a durable peace. The Commission aims to do its utmost to lead the 
American people to see more clearly than they did twenty years ago that, 
for selfish and unselfish reasons alike, all their efforts must have as their 
ultimate goal the creation of a better world in which to live—a world in 
which international cooperation will be able to use human intelligence and 
natural resources for the economic security and free development of all 
men. 

To this end the Commission will continue its work throughout the com- 
ing year. 


Preliminary Report 


As the shadows of the second world war deepen, the Commission sub- 
mits the following statement of principles which it considers fundamental 
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to the organization of peace. It does so because it has sufficient faith in man 
to deny that war is inevitable, and to believe that if he can be brought to 
see and understand the nature of the world in which he lives, he will be 
capable of organizing international order and justice, and thereby making 
possible the continuous development of the social well-being of all peoples, 
The opportunity for this supreme triumph of reason in human relations 
may be long delayed, or it may come very soon. The issue of the present 
world war hangs in the balance at this zero hour of the conflict between 
conquest and consent. We must not only combat aggression, we must also 
plan for peace. We must be prepared spiritually and intellectually, as well 
as physically, for the unforeseen trials and opportunities which the course 
of events is now unfolding before us. 

The Commission deeply appreciates that mere form without substance 
is of little value. No system of laws and organization can be of value with- 
out the living faith and spirit behind and in it. No world organization can 
succeed without mutual confidence on the part of its members. Our prob- 
lem is largely an ethical one; it involves recognition on the part of all 
peoples, large and small, strong and weak, of the rights of others; a willing- 
ness on the part of all to make sacrifices for the general good; a belief in 
the existence of a power in the world that makes for righteousness. We set 
forth our conclusions in the knowledge and belief that unless a people have 
vision they perish. 


The World Today 


Science has profoundly changed the conditions of man’s life upon this 
earth. These changes have come more rapidly within recent years. When 


our forefathers in their covered wagons crossed the Alleghenies and plod- | 
ded on to the Pacific, their means of travel and farming were not very 


different from those of the Children of Israel thousands of years before. 
Between that moment and the present time the world has seen the annihila- 
tion of time and space by steam, electricity, radio, and the girplane, These 
agencies have produced our modern industrial civilization, with its increas- 
ing competition for markets and raw materials, and its pressure for the 


industrialization of backward areas. Within the past century the population | 


of the earth has more than doubled because of the application of science to 
production and health. While these great changes were taking place, man 
discovered the last acre of good earth. Consequently, in the future he must 


adjust his problems to an earth whose geographical limits have been ex- | 


plored. There are parts of the world that can support additional population, 
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but migration must, in most cases, adjust itself to a cultural pattern that has 
already been set. Man cannot build new civilizations in new lands. He must 
stand and face his problems where he is. 

This is the kind of world that we inhabit. 

But the same science which has harnessed nature to man’s peaceful 
purpose has now harnessed it to his destruction. The invention of the air- 
plane, submarine, tank, motor transport, electrical cummunication, and 
poison gas has made it possible for larger proportions of the population to 
be mobilized for war, for military operations to be coordinated over larger 
areas, for destruction to be more easily visited upon civilians on land and 
sea, in fact for the entire life of nations to be organized for war even in 
time of peace. Geographical division of labor has created economic depend- 
ence of one people upon another, rendering each vulnerable to starvation or 
industrial disorganization by blockade and trade restrictions. 

Under such conditions war has assumed a totalitarian character. It not 
only consumes the people within the belligerent country, but affects the 
lives of neutrals as well. It has tended to become all-consuming and all- 
destructive. The tempo of scientific warfare will increase. The ease with 
which highly civilized States have been invaded and subdued within a few 
days by the might of the German military machine, no matter how brave 
their people, shows the power of the military offensive. The nation that 
prepares long in advance for aggression can prevail over improvised de- 
fenses. Only by organization to develop and uphold the law of nations can 
civilization stand up against the ever-advancing machinery of modern 
scientific warfare. The only sure defense is the enforcement of the law 
made by the community of nations; and that law can be enforced only if 
the power of the community, overwhelmingly greater that the power of 
any of its members, is brought to bear when and where lawlessness begins. 

This is the kind of world that must be organized. 


The World We Want 


As the frontier of continents has disappeared, its place has been taken 
by the frontier of science, and no one can foresee the effect which the 
indefinite extension of its borders will have upon mankind. But, no matter 
how much his life will be changed by invention and discovery, man will 
continue to want from this world freedom, social justice, economic and 
political security. He wants a world in which human intelligence will 
organize and distribute the ample resources of nature so that all can live 
abundantly; a world in which intelligence will be devoted to human prog- 
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ress rather than to destruction; a world in which a man’s labor may be 
directed toward his own advancement. This is largely a problem for local 
and national governments, but they cannot solve it alone. The laboring 
man knows that his living standards are affected by the living standards 
of other countries; the agricultural man must face the fact that he can 
dispose of his crops only in a world-wide market; the industrial man may 
find his factory idle because of inability to secure needed materials, or 
markets, in other lands. These, and many other matters upon which the 
happiness of the individual rests, are problems which can only be solved 
internationally. 

If we have the courage to lift our eyes above the agony of the moment, 
we may see a world in which the forces of applied science and the diffusion 
of knowledge offer to all men and nations a plane of living, a freedom and 
richness of spiritual, cultural, and economic attainment that can scarcely be 
imagined at the present moment. 


The Nature of Peace 


Peace under modern conditions cannot be a static condition of life 
achieved by the renunciation of war, nor a mere pious desire to live at 
peace. Peace must be a dynamic and continuous process for the achieve- 
ment of freedom, justice, progress, and security on a world-wide scale, 
Many problems can never be finally solved. They recur in different forms 
as eternally as life itself. The processes of peace, however, should make 
possible ways of meeting these emerging problems on a plane higher than 
mass physical combat. 

Peace requires the substitution for war, which becomes ever more 
destructive, of international processes which while protecting national 
ways of life against external violence, will facilitate adaptation to new 
conditions and will promote creative changes in the general interest. Peace 
involves whatever international organization is necessary under conditions 
of the times to protect the interests and promote the progress of mankind. 
The world has so shrunk that the loose political organization of the past 
which rested on balance of power, on neutrality and isolation, is no longer 
adequate. 


A Unifying Ideal 
The organization of peace must have back of it the force of a unifying 


ideal. The sovereignty of the nation-State is no longer adequate. The 
alternatives are world empire, achieved by conquest, or some form of | 
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association, such as world federation, achieved by consent. Efforts are 
being made today with the support of millions in the autocratic States to 
achieve continental or world empire, unifying mankind by the coercive 
authority of the government most efficient at conquest. The Commission 
believes that such an ideal cannot be a permanent means for organizing the 
world for peace. Historical experience is against it. The modern world is 
not like that which was unified by the legions of Rome; the peoples com- 
posing it are neither barbarians nor representatives of effete civilizations, 
though many must still be schooled in liberty and in the essentials of 
human dignity. These enduring needs of mankind can never be satisfied by 
a philosophy based on human inequality and asserting that a race of masters 
should organize a subservient world. Furthermore, can we doubt that any 
effort to organize the entire world—including ourselves—on the basis of 
force would split upon the rock of the United States? 

The modern counterpart of Rome is not a system which eliminates 
liberty by the suppression of nations, but one which secures their coopera- 
tion for the common good. This, not the dead weight of tyranny, is the 
living bond of union for the nations of the civilized world. The alternative 
to organization by conquest is organization by consent. This implies a 
society in which nations participate through law to maintain the necessary 
curbs upon national sovereignty and to establish international institutions 
to preserve human freedom, social justice, economic progress, and political 
security. 

We may expect an eventual reaction from the present reliance upon brute 
force, in which man will again profess his faith in reason. There was such 
a reaction at the close of the World War. The League of Nations was an 
effort to perpetuate it. The retreat from that ideal and institution—a re- 
treat begun by the United States—will mark the last twenty years as one 
of the most tragic periods in history. Today the issue is not between moder- 
ate nationalism and easy-going internationalism, but between overpower- 
ing militarism and the organization of peace. 


The Nation-State 


We have come to regard the nation-State as the primary unit in inter- 
national society, in the same way that we have come to regard the indi- 
vidual as the primary unit in domestic society. The nation sums up much 
of political history for five hundred years. No one can predict when this 
concentration upon the nation-State shall have run its course. Whatever 
the outcome of the present war, it is unlikely that there will again be 
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twenty-seven independent national sovereignties in Europe, each having 
the right to make war, to surround itself with tariff walls, and to maintain 
a different currency. 

Nevertheless, we must continue to assume that the nation-State is the 
unit of world society. Any federation of such States must be flexible and 
capable of adjusting itself to continually changing conditions. Clearly the 
organization of international society with the greatest chance of success 
will be that one which will assure a dynamic peace with the minimum 
sacrifice of national sovereignty. As a civil community gives to the indi- 
vidual a security in his rights, a richness of social life and an economic 
surplus in which he can share, more than compensating for the freedom he 
sacrifices, so any future federation of nations must offer to its units political 
and economic security, cultural intercourse, and the opportunity for a high 
plane of living that will more than compensate for the sovereignty sacri- 
ficed. 


The Nature of Federation 


Federation organizes consent on the international scale while empire 
organizes coercion on that scale. Though coercion of the part by the whole 
is the essence of government, in the system of federalism that coercion can 
only be in accord with law, to which those bound have directly or indirect- 
ly consented. World federation, balancing the autonomy of the nation- 
State with the authority of the family of nations was the system implied by 
the founders of modern international law after the breakup of the medieval 
empire. Organization to make international law effective was, however, 
hampered by exaggerated developments of the idea of sovereignty. A 
sovereign State, at the present time, claims the power to judge its own 
controversies, to enforce its own conception of its rights, to increase its 
armaments without limit, to treat its own nationals as it sees fit, and to 
regulate its economic life without regard to the effect of such regulations 
upon its neighbors. 

These attributes of sovereignty must be limited. 


Limitations on Sovereignty 

(a) Nations must renounce the claim to be the final judge in their contro- 
versies with other nations and must submit to the jurisdiction of interna- 
tional tribunals. The basis of peace is justice; and justice is not the asserted 
claim of any one party, but must be determined by the judgment of the 


community. 
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(b) Nations must renounce the use of force for their own purposes in 
relations with other nations, except in self-defense. The justification for 
self-defense must always be subject to review by an international court 
or other competent body. 

(c) The right of nations to maintain aggressive armaments must be 
sacrificed in consideration for an assurance of the security of all, through 
regional and world-wide forces subject to international law and adequate 
to prevent illegal resorts to international violence. 

(d) Nations must accept certain human and cultural rights in their con- 
stitutions and in international covenants. The destruction of civil liberties 
anywhere creates danger of war. The peace is not secure if any large and 
efficient population is permanently subject to a control which can create a 
fanatical national sentiment impervious to external opinion. 

(e) Nations must recognize that their right to regulate economic activi- 
ties is not unlimited. The world has become an economic unit; all nations 
must have access to its raw materials and its manufactured articles. The 
effort to divide the resources of the world into sixty economic compart- 
ments is one of the causes of war. The economic problem arising from this 
effort has increased in gravity with the scientific and industrial progress of 
the modern world. 


New Institutions 


Such renunciations of sovereignty for the common good will necessitate 
new institutions, world-wide and regional, to perform the services which 
can no longer be left to each State acting separately. The diplomatic sys- 
tem, international conferences, international tribunals with voluntary 
jurisdiction, international administrative unions, are steps toward a federal 
organization of the world, but they are not enough. International organiza- 
tions must be created or developed on the basis of past experience. The 
following are essential: 

(a) An international court with jurisdiction adequate to deal with all 
international disputes on the basis of law. 

(b) International legislative bodies to remedy abuses in existing law and 
to make new law whenever technical progress requires the adjustment of 
international practice. 

(c) Adequate police forces, world-wide or regional, and world-wide 
economic sanctions, to prevent aggression and to support international 
covenants. 

(d) International machinery with authority to regulate international 
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communication and transportation and to deal with such problems as inter- 
national commerce, finance, health, nutrition, and labor standards—with 
regard to all of which the successful working of the constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation offers valuable lessons. 

(ce) Appropriate authorities to administer backward areas ceded to the 
world federation. Such administration should give precedence to the in- 
terest of the inhabitants of the area, looking to their eventual self-govern- 
ment; should assure all nations equal economic opportunity within the 
area; and should facilitate colonization and economic development of areas 
suitable for that purpose without injury to the native inhabitants. Inter- 
national corporations might well be encouraged to enlist world-wide sup- 
port for the constructive task of developing such areas under supervision 
of such authorities. 


Regionalism 


Aristide Briand once wrote “There is not one peace for America, one 
peace for Europe and another for Asia, but one peace for the entire world.” 
The nations of the New World cannot sever the links which bind them to 
those of the Old. The lesson which should have been learned in 1914 is 
being taught with greater suffering in 1940, that a threat to the peace, 
prosperity and the liberties of any part of the world causes profound eco- 
nomic dislocation and political fear in every other part of the world. While 
the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace recognizes this univer- 
sality as fundamental, it also recognizes that there may be regional varia- 
tions in any practical plan for world society. It is hard to see how Europe 
can emerge from its present catastrophe without sacrificing a greater 
degree of the sovereignty of its States than would be possible or desirable 
in other continents. International conditions have forced the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere to strengthen the Pan American organization. The 
British Commonwealth is an essential and living organism and is a power- 
ful factor for international organization, uniting the continents. The Soviet 
Union, the Far East, and the Near East, each constitute regions with 
distinctive characteristics; others may develop. While some rules of law 
must apply to all nations alike, in many matters variations must be pro- 
vided within the distinctive regions. 


Building Peace 


The movement toward federation is not something new, but rather 
another step in that development of international law and institutions which 
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must constitute the essential framework of future civilization. The League 
of Nations successfully performed many tasks in the field of international 
administration, such as the regulation of communications, international 
health, collection and publication of statistics and treaties, supervision of 
mandates, and many other activities; it settled many disputes and prevented 
some wars; but the present conflict has taught us that something at once 
stronger and more adjustable than the League of 1919 is necessary. Na- 
tional sovereignty must yield more and more to the community of nations. 
The world must evolve from League to federation. But just as the League 
grew out of the development of international law and uncoordinated inter- 
national institutions, so world federation will grow out of the experience 
of the League, the World Court, and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 

The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace reasserts in the 
face of war and the menace of international anarchy an unshaken faith in 
the practicability of the organization of peace and calls for increased study 
of steps by which progress toward the realization of this faith can be made. 
This preliminary statement sets forth the elementary principles which the 
Commission believes essential to a lasting peace. The Commission does 
not in this Report deal with the political accomplishment of these prin- 
ciples; it recognizes that many steps must await the achievement of others. 
Relinquishment of national sovereign powers and establishment of effective 
international authorities must proceed together. The solution of this 
problem will require the cooperation of many minds. The articles to be 
published in support of these conclusions are a step toward such coopera- 
tion. 

The Commission will continue its studies, and calls upon all those to 
whom these principles appeal to face the problem and find the answer. 


The following members of the Commission have signed this statement: 
James T. SHorwe.yi, Chairman 

Crark M, Ercuevsercer, Director 

WiuuuaM Attan Netson, Chairman of the Executive Committee 

Ciype Eacieton, Chairman of the Studies Committee 


Allen D. Albert Donald C, Blaisdell 
Henry A. Atkinson Frank G. Boudreau, M.D. 
Frank Aydelotte Esther Caukin Brunauer 
Dana Converse Backus Edwin M. Clough 
Clarence A. Berdahl Kenneth Colegrove 
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Mrs. Harvey N. Davis 
Monroe Deutsch 
Marshall E. Dimock 
John Foster Dulles 
Lucius R. Eastman 
Charles G. Fenwick 
Edgar J. Fisher 

Denna F. Fleming 
Margaret Forsyth 
Benjamin Gerig 
Harry D. Gideonse 
Virginia Gildersleeve 
Carter Goodrich 
Frank P. Graham 
Roger S. Greene 
Henry I. Harriman 
H. Livingston Hartley 
Emily Hickman 
Ursula Hubbard 
Edward H. Hume 
Samuel Guy Inman 
Oscar I. Janowsky 
Alvin Johnson 

Anne Hartwell Johnstone 
Walter Kotschnig 
Owen Lattimore 
Walter H. C. Laves 
Katharine Lenroot 
Max Lerner 





Walter Lichtenstein 
Frank Lorimer 
William P. Maddox 
Spencer Miller, Jr. 
Frederick C. McKee 
William P. Merrill 
Hugh Moore 

Philip C. Nash 

Oscar Newfang 

G. Bernard Noble 
Ernest Minor Patterson 
Daniel A. Poling 
Leland Rex Robinson 
Monsignor John A. Ryan 
Josephine Schain 
Walter R. Sharp 
Henrietta Roelofs 
Smith Simpson 
Preston Slosson 
Eugene Staley 
Clarence Streit 
Charles P. Taft 
Sarah Wambaugh 
Robert J. Watt 

W. W. Waymack 
William Allen White 
Ernest H. Wilkins 
Richard R. Wood 
Quincy Wright 
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WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT OF POLITICS 
By James T. SHoTweLy 


It goes without saying that the first step toward the organization of peace 
is the elimination of war or the threat of it as an instrument of national 
policy. And yet when that step was taken symbolically in the Paris Peace 
Pact—commonly known as the Briand-Kellogg Pact—it ended in failure 
and disillusionment. There are few who remember now, or care to re- 
member, the scene of August, 1928, when in a beflagged Paris the docu- 
ment was signed which purported “to outlaw war.” History will not deal 
so harshly with that event, for it was a pioneering episode, a gallant ges- 
ture; nevertheless the fact remains that today the only sounds which reach 
the deserted hall of the French Foreign Office, in which the Pact was 
signed, are the clang of the marching of enemy troops along the Quai 
d'Orsay and the rumble of gun carriages, while the peace-loving nations 
have either been enslaved by conquest or are facing the terror of brute 
force in an uncertain future. It is clear that the great reform envisaged ten 
years after the entry of America into the first World War still confronts 
the world with an unsolved challenge. 

There are many reasons why the civilized world reverted to barbarism 
from 1931 to 1940, but one of the most important was the failure of the 
peace movement to understand the nature of war. There was far too much 
wishful thinking in place of solid analysis of the facts which had to be faced 
if war were to be set aside as the final argument, ultima ratio, of nations. 
For war is not only as old as history; it is older. It is also a comprehensive 
name for many different things—as comprehensive in its way as peace and 
as miscellaneous in its content. When, therefore, we say that we are going 
to get rid of war we want to know definitely what we are getting rid of. Is 
it police within a nation or among nations? Is it defense? Is it plans for 
security in case of possible violations? Is it economic as well as military 
mobilization? Or is it only that kind of war which is resorted to by govern- 
ments to force their will upon other countries either in violation of peace- 
time commitments or because in the consciousness of overwhelming power 
they plan for empire? In other words, is it the aim of the peace movement 
to eliminate all use of power from the processes of politics by a single 
tevolutionary act which would not draw any distinction between the sup- 
port of justice and the commission of crime; between the maintenance of 
liberty and its violation; between the defense of civilized life and the attack 
upon it? If that is the aim of the peace movement it is clearly an immoral 
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aim. If, on the other hand, by the elimination of war we mean the elimina- 
tion of aggression, if the outlawry of war means the outlawry of aggressive 
war, we have a program which aims both to rid the world of the crime of 
war and to build at the same time the structure of enduring peace. Viewed 
in the light of history and of common sense it is aggressive war which the 
peace movement must concentrate upon, for if we can get rid of it we can 
get rid of all war by making defense a cooperative police action under the 
international agreement which would then really “outlaw war.” 

But at once we come upon the stumbling block which has divided the 
peace movement and confused it so as to nullify its effectiveness: How can 
we distinguish the wars of aggression from other kinds of war? While this 
problem never came to the fore until our own time, because until now war 
has always been regarded as inevitable, nevertheless as far back as ancient 
Greece statesmen and philosophers argued that a war was unjust if it was 
waged without previous resort to conference and diplomacy. In ancient 
Rome there was the same sense that it was wrong to go to war except after 
the formalities prescribed by religion and law. In modern times, especially 
with the growth of an enlightened public opinion, it has become increas- 
ingly imperative for statesmen to justify the wars which they are intent 
upon waging by offering proof that they have previously exhausted every 
effort at peaceful settlement before going to war. No one was more con- 
scious of this need than the man who used war most deliberately as the 
instrument of his policy, Bismarck. It was natural, therefore, that on sum- 
ming up this long history the test of aggression should be found where it 
had been lodged in the eyes of statesmen in the past, in the acceptance or 
refusal of pacific means of settlement provided and agreed upon before- 
hand. This was the test of aggression proposed by an unofficial committee 
of Americans at Geneva in 1924, and subsequent events have shown that 
both in theory and in practice it clarifies the issue and offers a program 
with clear and definite objectives. In defining aggressive war as that kind 
of resort to violence which ignores the procedure of peace it follows that 
the peace movement must first of all strengthen those procedures so as to 
make the choice between them and war not only open and aboveboard but 
one that presents real possibilities of reaching a just settlement. The renun- 
ciation of war cannot in the nature of the case make any permanent pro- 
gress so long as it leaves nations facing the blank alternative of a status quo 
if they do not resort to force to secure desired changes in international 
relations. 

The distinction between aggressive war and other kinds of war is not 
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the result of vague and wishful thinking, but is positive and practical. 
Fortunately the test of aggression can be applied without delaying over 
refinements of definition. Professor Eagleton, in a paper which follows, 
shows what difficulties lie in the pathway of such an effort to secure pre- 
cise formulation of the distinctions in international law, but the problems 
with which he deals, real as they are, may be left largely for academic dis- 
cussion so long as we concentrate upon the initial task of securing adequate 
substitutes for the age-old method of arbitrament by the sword. This is but 
another example of where progress can be made almost without our know- 
ing it. For example, the same British government which refused to accept 
the formal definition of aggression offered at Geneva in the Protocol of 
1924 unconsciously built the Treaty of Locarno around that very defini- 
tion. That treaty (in Article 5) provided for British intervention if either 
France or Germany went to war while refusing to resort to the pacific 
means of settlement which had been accepted either in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or in the Treaty of Locarno itself. None of the negotia- 
tors of Locarno bothered about theories or definitions; what concerned 
them was the strengthening of the method of peace in place of the method 
of war for settling the disputes between Germany and France. This was 
an instance of war outlawry in actual practice, and its validity is not les- 
sened by the fact that one of the signatories, Germany, later tore up the 
treaty by an act of force, any more than the laws of a country are rendered 
invalid by acts of crime. Unfortunately the success of the aggressor in this 
case, as also, for the time being at least, in the case of Japan in Asia and of 
Italy in Africa, seemed to many people to be convincing proof that the 
whole movement to eliminate war was inherently fallacious and that the 
efforts to erect standards of international justice calling for pacific pro- 
cedures would be forever faced by defeat when strong nations determined 
to have their way. This disillusionment would be justified if it should turn 
out that the militarists of today have really in their grasp the master forces 
of our time; in other words, if the Hitlers and Mussolinis are right in say- 
ing, as they do, that war and not peace is the fundamental condition of 
government in the world today and in the State. 

The immediate answer to this challenge must be the defense of democra- 
cies by the same methods as those used by their attackers, namely, war 
itself; for aggression must be met and overcome if peace is ever to have a 
foothold in the world of reality. That foothold cannot be gained by sur- 
render to the attacker nor by retreating to an attitude of indifference under 
the pretext of neutrality. Peace cannot prosper if there is no defense 
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against its violation. But defense is also war, the application of force 
against force. Permanent peace must reach beyond such temporizing efforts 
to hold back attack or invasion. It must grapple with a far more funds. 
mental problem; namely, Is war what the militarists think it to be, the most 
effective instrument for achieving a nation’s purpose? If it is the one sy- 
preme method for overcoming the obstacles that lie in a nation’s pathway, 
there is hardly any doubt that it will be used in the future as in the past, 
and at no matter what cost. Moreover, the greater the forces of destruction 
which science offers to the governments of today, the greater will be the 
effort to mobilize them both to secure national ends and to oppose them, 
In short, the final answer to the peace problem is to be found in a further 
analysis of the nature of war. Is it what the militarists claim for it, or is it 
destined to be an outworn instrument, invalid because incapable of achiey- 
ing its ends? 


rc, 


It is a strange fact that although war is as old as history there has never _, 


until our own day been any thorough-going effort to understand it as a 
technique and instrument of politics. It was the German military expert, 
Clausewitz, who, in the middle of the nineteenth century, first pointed out 
in his book on War the relation between politics and war, making the point 
that war is the continuation of policy using another language and another 
medium than in the peacetime dealings of one nation with another. Inter- 
national law as well as the practice of nations accepted this use of war as 


legitimate and, indeed, the greater part of international law deals with the | 


conditions under which war is carried on, the limitations imposed by 
agreements with reference to neutrality and the like, all of which are based 
upon the presupposition that war is a legitimate instrument of national 
policy. This is but an interpretation in terms of law of the practice of 
nations which follow politics of power. 

While this theory has always been opposed on moral grounds by at 
least a section of the peace movement, it was never attacked until the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth century as a method of politics that was in- 
herently invalid because it could not be counted upon to achieve the aims 
for which it was waged. In 1898, the work of the Russian, Jean de Bloch, 
entitled La Guerre, influenced Czar Nicholas I] profoundly and thus was 
one of the reasons why that ill-fated monarch issued the call for the dis- 
armament conference at The Hague. The thesis of M. de Bloch was that 
war was bound to become impossible ultimately because of its increasing 
cost in both lives and property. Three years later, Norman Angell pub- 
lished the Great Illusion, an eloquent argument against the validity of war 
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not only because of its suicidal nature but also because owing to the ever 
growing interdependence of nations, it was bound to cost the victorious 
nation more than would be gained in its victory. The example of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 was a case in point, showing the unsuspected 
benefits to France and the difficulties encountered by Germany in spite of 
the brilliance of its military achievement. 

The first lessons drawn from the World War seemed to disprove this 
line of reasoning. At least it was evident that the governments of Europe, 
in spite of their protestations, were paying very little attention to any such 
seemingly altruistic conclusions. War was still regarded as the dominant 
instrument of politics and, as the German Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
himself acknowledged when the war was over, no one in power in 1914 
questioned the legitimacy of the ultimate appeal to the arbitrament of arms. 
It was by concentrating their power on the field of battle that the nations 
of Europe would achieve those aims which seemed to them necessary or 
valid. During the course of the war, however, it became evident that the 
results of military action were not the measure of the total effects of the 
war effort. Wars fought under the régime of science are necessarily totali- 
tarian, because the scientist can make war supplies of practically every- 
thing in the world, and to do this he needs the labor, or at least the coopera- 
tion, of practically everybody. This was first clearly seen by the German 
industrialist, Dr. Walther Rathenau, the head of the electrical industry, who 
organized the Division of Raw Materials for the Ministry of War. By 
1917, it was applied by the Allies, and it was this kind of war which the 
United States entered upon, with far-reaching disturbance to the whole 
economic life of the country. The total effect of the war was the sum total 
of the impact of this disturbance upon the normal activities of all the nations 
concerned. The trenches were outflanked, not at Ypres or Verdun, but in 
mill and shipyard and in the wheatfields of Kansas. It was to clarify these 
issues that the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace decided to 
make a comprehensive analysis of the World War, especially in Europe. 
This survey, begun in 1918, ultimately took shape in the one hundred fifty 
volumes of the Economic and Social History of the World War. It is too vast 
and too technical for the general reader; but the fundamental conclusion of 
the whole work is in support of the thesis just described; namely, that with 
the progress of modern science the nature of war has undergone a change 
fully as revolutionary as the peacetime activities of nations; that the purely 
military part of war, the actual test of strength in battle, is by no means 
final. Totalitarian war, which covers the whole of national life, not only 
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economic but moral, intellectual and political as well, is even fought in the 
future as well as the present, through continuing dislocation in a world of 
credit. Seen in this, its time perspective, it is by no means the sharp-edged 
“instrument of national policy” which the statesmen of the past turned 
over to soldiers to use in order to attain some definite end. 

This conclusion, drawn from the study of the World War, immediately 
implies another. If war is no longer a directable and controllable inseru- 
ment of national policy, it follows that it should be renounced. If, while the 
soldier is achieving his goal, the nation behind him is traveling, perhaps 
unconsciously, in another direction, then this oldest of all the instruments 
of politics should be discarded as inadequate and outworn. The conclusion 
is not unlike that of M. de Bloch or Sir Norman Angell, but with more 
definite reference to the implications of science. For, if in these first years 
of the scientific era, war has already begun to change its nature, the inevi- 
table advance of science in the years to come will bring greater and greater 
change in the same direction; war will be less and less applicable to the 
pursuit of definite aims of governments, because it will more and more 
escape control and involve consequences that do not lie in the orbit of 
military action. 

The first statement of this general conclusion drawn from the Economic 
and Social History of the World War was in the address which I delivered in 
Berlin in the presence of the German Government in March, 1927. At that 
time, it was accepted by the successors of Bismarck and Von Moltke as 
embodying a political and military axiom. It was this reasoning which, a 
few weeks later, brought from M. Briand his challenging letter to the 
American people, inviting America to join with France in renouncing “war 
as an instrument of national policy.” By this phrase, as was clearly in- 
dicated in the letter, M. Briand was referring to aggressive war, having 
in mind the Covenant of the League of Nations and the treaties of Lo- 
carno.' Unfortunately, Secretary Kellogg, following Senator Borah and 
his friends, refused to accept any distinction between aggression and de- 
fense in the proposed treaty, which should “‘outlaw all war” as an institu- 
tion. History, both before and since the Paris Peace Pact which resulted 
from these negotiations, has abundantly shown the fallacy of this general- 
ization. War is not one institution but several. The wars of imperialism 
may be, and often are, quite different from those of disputes over “honor” 
or “‘vital interest’’; but, above all, defense, although war in the fullest sense 
of the word, is in a different category from aggression. This is not the place 


1See International Conciliation, October, 1928, No. 243. 
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to discuss the Peace Pact, except to note that in its final form it did not 
embody the lesson of the World War which was recognized as valid by 
soldiers as well as by statesmen. Instead of building upon the solid ground 
of the proved failure of totalitarian war to accomplish the limited objectives 
for which it is waged, a purely practical argument against the attempt to 
use war “‘as an instrument of policy,” the negotiations shifted to the basis 
of humanitarianism and became lost in confusion of thought. 

The issue as presented in 1927 was not settled then, however, nor has it 
been settled by the apparent violations of the Peace Pact in succeeding 
years. The heart of the problem is and remains, what is the effect of science 
upon war as an instrument of politics,—that is to say, aggressive war. If, 
in view of the far reach of the interdependence of nations under the régime 
of science, war is no longer a pertinent political instrument, then the states- 
manship of the future will find the way to get rid of it. If, on the other 
hand, it is still an instrument of politics which can be used by nations to 
secure what they hope to gain by it, it will not only defy the whole peace 
movement but will increase in the years to come because of the increased 
capacity for destruction, offering no hope of escape. There is no possibility 
of blinking this supreme challenge of scientific militarism; for the language 
in which it is couched is that of bombing terror by night, lurking destruc- 
tion in the Seven Seas, and a Gestapo operating in homes of peace. If the 
laws of history are those of war, this is what awaits us all. 

This conclusion of despair has been the first reaction of disillusioned 
public opinion to the war of 1940. The reasoning as to the character of war 
today, which was based upon the study of the War of 1914-18, was ap- 
parently disproved by the Nazi conquest of France and of the other coun- 
tries which have been overrun. Never did war seem more under the control 
of its makers. Clausewitz seemed justified. Scientific war could be directed 
as definitely as in the prescientific days, when war was carried on by small 
forces for visible objectives, such as the seizure of land, booty or slaves. 
Naturally many of those who watched these events with poignant interest 
came to the conclusion that the militarists are still the great realists, in 
whose hands are the final decisions of history. Indeed, throughout the black 
months of the summer of 1940, it looked to many observers as though 
Machiavelli had been right even if his exponent of today, Mussolini, might 
be going a little far in stating that war, not peace, is the fundamental basis 
of human society. 

Had there been no miracle at Dunkirk, had Great Britain also been 
overrun by the forces of militarism, this first impression of the nature of 
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war today, falsifying, apparently, the lesson of the first World War, might 
have remained unchallenged for many years to come. It is a sobering fact 
that the Romans never understood the effects of the war system upon their 
own empire, nor did historians understand it until recently. The obvious 
and direct effect of it was the empire itself, a supreme embodiment of 
power, a great political creation. Yet the final effect was that war gutted 
the structure of the State which it had built. The instrument of victory 
which the Caesars had at their command was destined to undo the pros- 
perity that depends upon the arts of peace, until, at last the Roman Empire 
fell, not because of the strength of barbarian invaders—there were never 
very many of them—but because of its own weakness. The day of reckon- 
ing was long delayed, but inevitable. Time runs faster now than in antiq- 
uity and it might not require centuries to show what would be the ultimate 
effects of a new Roman Empire, with Nazi legions overrunning Europe. 
But, fortunately, we did not have to await the long processes of history, 
for Great Britain’s heroic defense turned the imperialist raids of Germany 
into a kind of civil war, between the champions of freedom and those of 
oppression. Time was gained for science to catch up with war, as the un- 
prepared peace-loving nations raced preparations with the dictatorships; 
and every day that passed made the second world war more and more like 
the first. The most reluctant isolationists in the United States were forced 
to accept the effect of war upon their country and themselves up to the 
very threshold of military involvement. The aims originally sought by the 
German General Staff or by their Leader are no longer achieved without 
upsetting so much of the routine of civilized life as to leave in doubt or 
falsify the ultimate result. That is not to say that battles of this war have 
not had far-reaching effects—perhaps even more far-reaching than those 
of the first World War—but, like the latter, they are sure to have other 
consequences than those intended. 

Here is a fundamental basis for the peace movement which is unshaken 
by the temporary triumph of the military masters of continental Europe. It 
is a conclusion which rests not only upon the nature of war, but also upon 
that of a vastly more important force—science itself. The increasing 
mastery of time and of space and of human conditions makes us more and 
more dependent upon each other, and this process will go on increasingly 
from now until the end of time. With science we are turning a corner on 
the long road of human evolution. It is the newest thing since the ice age 
and the most potent. It is intelligence in action. But intelligence cannot 
achieve its true purposes under the iron compulsions of war; its vital need 
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is freedom, without which it withers and dies no matter what material 
resources are placed at its command. For this fundamental condition of its 
life, it will sacrifice everything, face all odds. Seen in this light, science is 
the final, and invincible, ally of peace, and scientific war is destined to be a 
contradiction in terms. 
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specialized factories. Infantry, cavalry, and artillery have been motorized 
and equipped with a high amount of automatic weapons. Mechanization 
has by no means replaced the mass armies with small bodies of specialists, 
as many people expected, and the actual trend has favored mechanized 
mass armies. In other words, destruction has been industrialized and 
“rationalized” up to the level of present-day technical and social organiza- 
tion. 


2. Peace, a Preparatory Phase of War? 


Striking figures for the industrial background of modern military equip- 
ment have been given by the German Institute for Business Research 
(Industrielle Mobilmachung, Berlin, 1936): To construct a cruiser, 18,000 
men have to work for a year; the figure for a destroyer is 5,400, for a sub- 
marine 4,000, for a battery of heavy mortars 990, for a locomotive only 
100. Other estimates differ widely from this one, but the trend is clear. 
The French General, Debeney, indicates that each automatic weapon re- 
quires seven or eight workers at home. Stephen Possony indicates the 
relation of soldiers and workers as 1: 9-9.5 in a defensive war and 1: 
12-12.5 in an offensive war. According to former Secretary Davis (Army 
and Navy Journal, December, 1925), seventeen men were at work at home 
to provide and maintain the equipment of each ‘American soldier at the 
front. This means that most industries have become war-relevant in some 
respect. Peaceful cotton or rubber now belong to the outstanding items of 
the contraband lists, which tend increasingly to include any article going 
to or coming from an enemy country. 

Gone are the times when war activities started after the outbreak of war 
and stopped after the truce. In and after 1914, an economic war organiza- 
tion had everywhere to be improvised. After the World War, and particu- 
larly in the thirties, all the Great Powers and many smaller countries took 
measures with a view to mobilizing their economy at a fast pace in case of 
war. While the military strength of a country had previously been 
measured according to her military manpower and armament, a new yard- 
stick now arose: Raw material resources, output capacity for foodstuffs, 
size and location of heavy industries, number of skilled workers, and 
financial condition, all this together being called the “economic war 
potential.” 

During the Disarmament Conference, certain observers suggested that 
even under the optimistic assumption that all nations would destroy all 
stocks of arms existing at a given moment, world peace would still remain 
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uncertain as long as the basic philosophy of certain governments favors 
war. For while existing stocks of arms may be of importance in the initial 
phase of a war, the normal productive capacity of any industrialized nation 
is far more important; it would in itself give an opportunity to take up 
large-scale war production within a moderate space of time, if a possible 
economic war organization has been elaborated in advance. 

German military writers, both before and under the Hitler régime, have 
dealt extensively with these problems. Years ago they worked out the 
concept of Wehrwirtschaft, which may roughly be translated as prepared- 
ness economy. This concept implies an orientation of the entire economic 
policy, or even the whole life of a nation, toward military aims both 
in peace and wartime, war being conceived only as an acute phase of 
“normal” policies, after which preparation for the next war is to follow 
immediately. Many of these writers have emphasized the significance of 
Vorfeldkampfe, or preliminary fighting, meaning the economic penetration 
or even military occupation of important regions in “peacetime.” Propa- 
ganda among racial minorities of other nations, or intervention in their 
internal strifes with a view to securing friendly political régimes there, 
have been essential preliminary actions of this new war strategy. A 
lightning war—for decades a pet idea of German generals—was conceived 
by National Socialism as a concentrated, deadly, and final blow against an 
enemy whose power of resistance had long before been weakened by such 
“peacetime” actions. In the cases of both Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
this was carried out in a way masterly enough to avoid the necessity of 
any military warfare at all, while a carefully coordinated diplomacy 
secured the tacit agreement, if not cooperation, of the Western powers. 
Against Poland, this method did not work in the same manner and was 
replaced by a military lightning blow, without even bothering with a 
formal declaration of war. 

Italy, while trying to employ similar methods, was less fortunate, for 
the Ethiopian War developed in a lengthy and costly fashion, as did the 
intervention in Spain. Only against an inferior enemy, or “ally,” as Al- 
bania, was a lightning stroke successful. Soviet Russia, too, found it diffi- 
cult to imitate the German method in the handling of Finland. 

The Western powers, which had once started from the concept of 
“business as usual,” elaborated in the thirties such emergency schemes as 
the British “shadow industries,” the French Bill on the Organization of the 
Nation in Wartime, and the United States Industrial Mobilization Plan. 
In any case, September, 1939, marked a transition from one phase of 
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war to another, rather than from peace to war. For years, “peace” had 
only been a camouflage for a permanent state of war, in which alliances, 
methods and intensity of aggression, and resistance of the attacked, varied 
very widely. In certain cases, military conflicts were preceded by eco- 
nomic warfare for years. 


3. War Economics and Democracy 


In Germany, democracy was destroyed before a military economy was 
established. In other countries, the latter started with civil liberties and 
democratic institutions unimpaired. However, both the growing strain on 
the standard of living and other reasons have rendered the centralization of 
economic power in the hands of belligerent governments increasingly 
dangerous. After various minor restrictions, early in 1940 the British 
Government introduced a system of “token votes” for budget expendi- 
tures: The members of Parliament vote each time for £100, which is a 
token for an undisclosed amount, which they themselves will not learn 
until after the war. Thus the budget rights of Parliament have practically 
been abolished. Plenty of other examples, both from England and other, 
even neutral, countries, could be added. 

Growing expenditures, whether covered by taxation, loans, or increased 
money circulation, are only one sign of the restriction of private consump- 
tion which is a dominating feature of military economy in the prewar, war, 
and postwar periods. In its initial phases, this may be hidden by certain 
temporary advantages resulting from a utilization of previously idle re- 
sources, such as unemployed manpower or capital. Later on, however, it 
becomes evident that the essence of military economy is both the biggest 
possible increase in national production and the greatest possible restriction 
of private consumption, thus leaving a maximum margin for accumulation 
and subsequent “‘consumption”’ of concrete, steel, shells, and torpedoes. 

The ways and means by which this effect may be achieved vary widely. 
Government agencies enforce the priority of military orders. “Unneces- 
sary” imports are eliminated in order to save both foreign exchange and 
transport facilities for war-relevant materials or foodstuffs. Exports are 
subsidized to an almost unlimited extent to provide means of payment for 
vital imports. Rationing endeavors to prevent any waste and to secure an 
equal distribution of scarce goods, though this seldom works in practice. 
Labor regulations aim at preventing any “unnecessary” turnover in man- 
power, thus involving serious restrictions of individual liberty. Large 
populations are moved away from possible danger zones. Control of both 
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wages and prices intervenes with a view to keeping private incomes down 
and to blocking inflation, though here again the actual success of such 
policies has often been doubtful. 


4. The Inscrutableness of Modern Warfare 


Almost all the governments have embarked upon such measures in case of 
war or serious tension, but long-term preparations usually go even farther, 
Far beyond the general purpose of shortening the starting time of war 
economy, they often involve desperate efforts for self-sufficiency in 
esscntial raw materials and foodstuffs, even where nature itself appears to 
forbid this. New industries are erected in, and old industries transferred 
to, regions which although far from the raw material bases as well as the 
markets, power plants, or transportation lines, are apparently safe from 
air attacks. Enormous stores of essential commodities are established with- 
out much regard to economic yardsticks such as cost of erection or main- 
tenance of additional warehouses. Legislation to restrict profits from 
armament orders, or even all profits in wartime, is elaborated, though it is 
not always effective. Frank C. Hanighen has published (in Harper's 
Magazine, March, 1940) striking details on mutual selling of vital war 
materials, such as coke and iron ore, between Germany and France through 
Belgium in the first few months of the present war. While all surviving 
industries may, in a sense, become war industries and all profits war 
profits, modern warfare may finally destroy all profits, and more than that. 

Long-term measures to increase the birthrates and thereby the “human 
material” for future slaughter are employed; Dr. Ley, the leader of the 
German Labor Front, has recently said that Germany has not enough 
living space for her people, but at the same time not enough people to ful- 
fil her historical tasks. However, the general feeling of uncertainty that 
arises in times of prolonged tension is stronger than any birthrate policy, 
and simultaneously contributes to disturbing the old mechanism of business 
cycles by shaking ‘‘confidence” and the credit system. While the new 
industrialization for war aims may momentarily bring relief to the un- 
employed and a few other sections of the population, a setback in con- 
sumption follows and finally a general impoverishment accompanies the 
increased economic activity for war purposes. 

Blackouts and mass evacuation of civilians upset the whole manner of 
life even in the phase of tests or precautionary measures, and to a much 
greater extent in the course of actual warfare. In the first few months of 
the present war, the number of accident victims during the blackout in 
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England by far exceeded that of casualties from war actions. At the same 
time, thousands of evacuated children from the London or Glasgow slums 
came into heavy collision with the manner of living of the rural classes. We 
have had no actual evidence of the effects of large-scale air raids upon 
industrial areas yet, but the mere preparation for them has brought a tur- 
moil in all human relations. Even far from the actual combat areas, there 
no longer exists such a thing as a noncombatant. Each individual is subject 
to all-embracing regulations of a centralized government, whose war 
preparations have, even in peacetime, more and more upset the competitive 
system and all previous conceptions of private ownership. Thousands of 
people, who declined planning or collectivization as peacetime principles, 
have readily accepted them for destructive aims. 

Whoever conceives of war today as a number of preconceived military 
operations fairly in accord with peacetime-made schedules, lags far behind 
the actual development. War is no longer, even primarily, a collision of 
limited military bodies in accordance with their long-term plans for such 
an event, but a mobilization of all the human and material resources of each 
nation for mutual mechanized destruction, which has largely displaced 
individual gallantry or skill. Any discrimination between combatants and 
peaceful civilians is quickly fading, as is the distinction between objects of 
attack. A nation that wants to conquer its enemy, and to prevent any 
prompt vengeance on the latter’s part, would, under the present psycho- 
logical conditions, have to destroy not only its armed forces but its in- 
dustrial resources as well, and to break permanently the whole morale of 
the enemy population. In other word, a “total” victory can only mean a 
physical extermination of substantial sectors of the enemy’s population, 
and a destruction of all its essential industrial resources. With each of the 
belligerents embarking on such a policy, the result will be an indiscrimi- 
nate and unrestricted mutual destruction. 

While plans for military offensives may easily prove to be vain in view 
of iron and concrete walls hundreds of miles deep, no one can foretell 
which plants, buildings, or roads, may first be hit by bombs, or which part 
of the industrial machinery may first be worn out. In any case, the losses 
even in a “victorious” war against a well-equipped enemy will be pro- 
hibitive. Of course, a “‘total’’ war of a big industrialized nation against a 
smaller and insufficiently equipped enemy may temporarily bring quick 
success—as Poland’s fate shows—or may even be “total” only from the 
angle of the victim and not of the raider. In the long run, however, even 


, inthis case a disastrous conflict between great powers may develop. 
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A few months before the outbreak of the present war, and perhaps a few 
months after, no one had any idea of even the exact composition of the 
rival blocks of powers. This is but one of the reasons why preconceived 
strategic plans are less decisive of the actual course of a war than ever, 
What a disastrous irony to consider a policy of conquest “realistic” under 
the conditions of modern warfare! Even the last war, which all belligerents 
expected to end within a few weeks, took more than four years, and even 
in 1918 its final effects were just as little foreseen by the victors as by the 
vanquished. Yet the present war started again from the old Schlieffen ideas 
and the blockade, while both sides in its early months were reluctant to 
embark upon the unforeseeable path of total warfare. Our knowledge of 
the factors which determine social development, insufficient even in peace- 
time, is reduced to a trifle in times of an industrialized war. 

The conclusions for a new peace policy are evident. Peace in the present 
phase of social development involves more than a mere end to military 
operations, or even a destruction of existing stocks of arms, desirable as 
this would certainly be. Peace between industrialized nations in our days 
can only be based on a general understanding of the terrific implications of 
modern warfare. In particular, Dr. James T. Shotwell, in What Germany 
Forgot, has recalled how fatal the German lack of understanding of the 
nature of modern war, as compared with the effects of the Versailles 
Treaty, has been. In a world of unprecedented scientific possibilities, 
either for destruction or reconstruction, our task is to secure a determina- 
tion of the great nations of the world to devote their economic policies ina 
future peace period to a steady increase of the standard of living rather than 


to preparations for the next war, and to abandon outmoded notions of | 


sovereignty and political domination. 
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In an age of inevitable interdependence of all the industrialized nations, | 


the idea of occupying and exploiting new territories is “logical” only as 
involving a virtual looting of their resources and an actual enslavement of 
their populations, as is now being attempted in Poland. However, any 
relation to be based on periodical efficient and growing reproduction of 


goods—and this alone has made the whole process of civilization possible—_ 


can only be based on complete abolition of shortsighted robbery. 

If war in our time tends to be total, then the alternative can only bea 
“total” peace. This involves a coordinated economic reconstruction, 
which on our present technical level may be quick, if organized systemati- 
cally. However, this would be vain if preparation for the next world war 
were to follow after a few years of pseudo-peace. Total peace will involve 
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(1) an abandonment of all “preparedness economy,” (2) a thorough re- 
vision of the traditional concepts of sovereignty, and (3) last but not least, 
a radical reconstruction of our social and economic institutions in such a 
way as to eliminate all incentives for robber conquests or desperate ad- 


ventures. 
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AGGRESSION AND WAR 
By Crype EacLeton 


War is a method, or a weapon, which may be used for various purposes, 
good or bad. Among these, it serves such functions as settling disputes, 
remedying wrongs, enforcing rights. No worse method of accomplishing 
these ends could be imagined, but human beings have as yet provided no 
accepted substitute; and until these human beings apply reason and intelli- 
gence to the problem of finding better means (no insuperable problem), 
war will continue to be used. A people will not forever submit to what 
they regard as injustice; and if there is no tribunal or legislature to which 
they can apply for the statement and maintenance of their rights, they will 
defend their own conception of those rights by the use of force. And $0 
long as it is legitimate to use force for these purposes, and so long as each 
State is its own judge as to what its rights may be, so long may war be 
abused and employed for selfish aggrandizement. 

In this situation, the question has always been asked, concerning any 
particular war, whether or not that war was justifiable. Such a question 
necessitates criteria for judgment; and philosophers from the beginning 
of time have attempted to enunciate such standards. St. Augustine said 
that a war was justified if undertaken to recapture stolen things or to re- 
pulse an enemy, an idea which may be traced back to Justinian and earlier. 
Vitoria, who is regarded by some as the father of international law, put it 
as follows: ‘““There is a single and only just cause for commencing war, 
namely, a wrong received.” Grotius himself asserted that there were three 
causes for a just war: defense, recovery of property, and punishment. The 
American jurist, Kent, claimed that “An injury either done or threatened 
to the perfect rights of the nation, or any of its members, and susceptible 
of no other redress, is a just cause of war.” These criteria, it will be noted, 
all contain the justification of self-defense; but, so long as each State could 
assert, without appeal, that it was fighting in self-defense, the criteria were 
of little practical effect. 

Through this long discussion of “just war,” extending over many cen- 
turies, there was no thought that it might be possible to find some means 
other than war to serve the purposes of justice. The arguments advanced 
are based upon a subjective moral justice. War was generally regarded, by 
philosophers, as immoral unless in self-defense or for the maintenance of 
rights; not all injuries required a resort to war, but in some cases wat was 
not only a right but a duty. The difficulty which all these writers faced was 
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the impossibility of securing an impartial judgment; and as nationalism 
developed, it was more than ever asserted that each State was the sole 
judge of its own rights. The international lawyer was, therefore, unable to 
fix the responsibility for a war, and abandoned as futile the distinction 
between just and unjust wars. War came to be regarded as a fact, like fire 
or earhtquake, with which law could not deal. 

Nevertheless, the concept of “just war’’ has never been abandoned in 
human thought. International lawyers were unable to say that war was 
illegal, but they did not admit that it was legal. Public opinion always in- 
quired as to the reasons for which a war was fought, and vigorously took 
sides as to whether it was justified; statesmen found it necessary always to 
offer explanation for their wars, perhaps in the declaration of war itself, 
perhaps by propaganda. The great debate over responsibility for the World 
War illustrates this, as does current discussion. The pressure of public 
opinion, steadily increasing, has led to search for new criteria, and an effort 
was made to distinguish between the merits of the dispute itself, and the 
necessity for going to war over it. Arbitration was developed, and came to 
be regarded as a prerequisite to the use of force. The Bryan treaties sought 
to postpone resort to force until the merits of the dispute had been in- 
vestigated. Certain areas, such as Belgium, were neutralized, thus limiting 
the use of war in these areas. The principle of responsibility for aggressive 
war was stated in Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles, though in some- 
what ex post facto mannex. The difficulty in all this development was the 
lack of international judges or law to determine when war was justified 
and according to what criteria. 

When the League of Nations was set up, substituting community judg- 
ment for that of the individual State, it became possible to advance. One of 
the purposes of the League was to “‘achieve international peace and securi- 
ty,” through “the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war.” It is to 
be noted that, under the Covenant of the League, the criteria for judgment 
as to whether a war was legal or illegal were not to be found in defense and 
aggression, in the military sense alone, for aggressive war (in the sense of 
first attack) might not always be illegitimate, and defensive war might be 
illegitimate. The Covenant, in this regard, was largely built upon the prin- 
ciple stated by Thucydides many centuries ago: “‘it is wicked to proceed 
against him as a wrongdoer who is ready to refer the dispute to an arbitra- 
tor.” Articles 12-15 of the Covenant require submission of all disputes to 
pacific settlement, and go very far toward forbidding war when a solution 
has been offéred; there are, however, a certain number of situations within 
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which war remains legal. The sanctions of Article 16 can be used only 
against the State which resorts to war in disregard of Articles 12-15. Thus 
there are cases within which war would not be illegal, even though un- 
justifiable. 

These gaps in the Covenant were known, and steady efforts were made 
to repair them; it was during this period that the word “aggressor” came 
into use. The Covenant employs this word only in Article 10, which does 
not have the backing of the sanctions of Article 16, and which fell into 
desuetude, though it is actually the most important principle of inter- 
national government. ‘‘Aggression,” according to the dictionary definition, 
means first or unprovoked attack; it has come to have a different, though 
as yet undetermined, connotation as a result of League discussions and 
popular usage. It has come to express an objective; it vaguely covers any 
war which ought to be made illegal. 

By the Treaty of Mutual Assistance which was proposed in 1923, signa- 
tory States were to come jointly to the aid of a signatory which was the 
object of aggression; and aggressive war was declared to be an interna- 
tional crime. This necessitated a definition of aggression; and a committee 
was established to study this question. It reported that “no satisfactory 
definition of what constitutes an act of aggression could be drawn up”; and 
a committee of jurists, appointed to study the draft treaty, also objected to 
the word “aggression,” and seemed rather to favor a statement in terms 
of a war licit or illicit under the terms of the Covenant. As a matter of fact, 
it is extraordinarily difficult to define aggression in such a way as to cover 
all cases of war which ought to be held illegal. Thus, under the terms of 
Article 13, a State is free to go to war against a State which refuses to 
accept an arbitral award; and the latter State is not free to fight back in 
self-defense. 

In the following year, the Geneva Protocol was offered, the most intelli- 
gent effort ever made to strengthen the League of Nations. Meanwhile, an 
American committee had proposed what has probably been the most 
favored test of aggression: the State which employs force without resort 
to arbitration should be considered the aggressor. The Geneva Protocol 
set up certain automatic tests of aggression, largely carrying on this test. 
A State was presumed to be the aggressor which should resort to war with- 
out submission to pacific settlement under Articles 13-15, or without con- 
forming to the award, or which might violate provisional arrangements 
made by the Council. Two difficulties arose, which need to be noted. In the 
first place, the definition of war in international law is uncertain; it might 
be better to use the broader term “‘use of force.” And in the second place, 
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the debate over aggression and defense raised a question as to whether 
these are proper criteria and whether the test should not rather be observ- 
ance of obligations under the Covenant. 

The Geneva Protocol, of course, failed of acceptance, and was replaced 
by the Locarno treaties, which distinguished between aggression and 
flagrant aggression, but left the meaning of aggression as uncertain as ever. 
The League continued the effort to find a definition. The Eighth Assembly 
declared that a war of aggression is an international crime. At the Dis- 
armament Conference, the Soviet Government proposed a definition, 
which was incorporated into some nonaggression treaties, in terms which 
went far back toward the original definition of first attack. No definition, 
however, has ever been accepted; and Secretary Kellogg’s interpretation 
of the Pact of Paris, recognizing to each State the right to determine what 
constitutes an act of self-defense, complicated the problem. At the same 
time, public opinion more vigorously than ever condemns aggression. 

When the individual citizen thus condemns aggression, what does he 
mean? He is, of course, giving to the word a meaning which it did not 
originally have. He implies, first, that some wars are permissible, and he 
stands against those wars only which are aggressive wars. He began to use 
the term to describe wars which he regarded as improper because he 
thought that the State which made the first attack should be regarded as 
responsible. A small amount of consideration, however, showed him that 
this was not a sufficient test. If a State employs war to maintain or enforce 
tights, or to change an unjust status quo, it will probably have to attack 
first. And in these days, when the character of war has changed so much, 
when there are various technical stages such as mobilization, when there 
is internal boring, and organized economic and propaganda warfare, it may 
be very difficult to say which side made the first attack—the more so, 
because it is so difficult to define war. Or again, a State which intends to 
act in self-defense cannot afford to sit back and wait for her opponent to 
organize; the best self-defense may be to attack before the enemy crosses 
the frontier. 

To follow that line of reasoning is to take the wrong turn, and get off the 
main road. What peoples everywhere wish most is to see war disappear 
from the face of the earth; it is not aggression in which they are primarily 
interested, but war, or, still better, the use of force between nations. The 
end which we seek is not a definition of aggression, but the elimination of 
violence between nations. It was not possible to think of such a possibility 
two decades ago, for the community of nations was not organized so as to 
perform the functions for which war had been used. It is not yet sufficiently 
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well organized; but the experience of the League of Nations has given us 
enough light to find the main road again. 

What we now have to do is to make the use of force the monopoly of 
the international government, and forbid its use by any State against an- 
other. If self-defense is required, its bona fide character must be judged by 
community tribunals, and not by the State which claims it. We are now 
able to have such a judge; and this changes the whole complexion of our 
thought, for it was the absence of the impartial judge which made im- 
possible decision as to which State had improperly gone to war. We must 
have more, for war cannot be forbidden to a State unless the community is 
prepared to provide justice for that State. The organization of peace must, 
therefore, have the power to change existing legal or factual situations; and 
it must have the physical force with which to compel conformity with its 
decisions. When this is done, it will be possible to forbid the use of force 
by States. ~ s 

Our question is not ““What is aggression?” That was an approach to the 
problem of war which might earlier have been regarded as logical; it is 
now out of date. The terms *‘war’’ and “aggression’’ should both be 
dropped from the vocabulary of international law. If any use of force is 
to be permitted between States, the law of the community of nations should 
make clear just when such force is legitimate. If popular usage wishes to 
bestow upon the State which illegally uses force the term “aggressor,” 
there need be no objection; but the test of the legality of the use of force 
should not be sought in the word itself. It should be stated in laws made by 
the community of nations, interpreted by the courts of the community, 
enforced by the physical power of the community. The elimination of war 
must certainly be one of the objectives of the organization of peace, and to 
achieve it, the organization must be strong enough to substitute satis- 
factorily for the functions which have so long and so badly been performed 
by war. 

The American people rejected the League of Nations largely because of 
the guarantee against aggression contained in Article 10. They are, never- 
theless, violently opposed to aggression; they have shown this by support 
of the Pact of Paris and by the Hoover-Stimson doctrine of refusing to 
recognize changes brought about by aggression. But these steps have not 
ended aggression; the experience of the past few years shows that it will 
require much more than words or refusal to recognize facts, if we wish to 
prevent aggression. Positive support is essential; we cannot have some- 
thing for nothing. 
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NATIONALISM 
By Cartton J. H. Hayes 


At the present time nationalism is the chief obstacle to international comity 
and peace. It may be a “myth,” as Francis Delaisi has contended, but, if 
$0, it is an extraordinarily potent myth, one in which an increasing, rather 
than decreasing, number of men sincerely and ardently believe, one which 
is spreading, rather than contracting, in our modern world, one which in- 
spires widespread popular action quite at variance with ideals of human 
cooperation. 


I 


There is reason to doubt whether modern economic developments really 
make for world unity or for more nationalism. The outstanding economic 
developments of the last century and a half have been those associated with 
the intensifying and expanding Industrial Revolution. But this Industrial 
Revolution is not an intellectual revolution. Of itself it is neither national- 
ist nor internationalist. It is essentially mechanical and material. It merely 
provides better means and greater opportunities for the dissemination of 
any ideas which individuals or groups entertain. 

Now it so happened that when the Industrial Revolution began, cultural 
and political nationalism was becoming an important intellectual move- 
ment, even more important than internationalism or cosmopolitanism. 
From the outset, therefore, while the new industrial machinery was stimu- 
lating trade in goods and persons across national frontiers, it was serving 
even more to consolidate nationalism within particular countries and to 
export it thence to all parts of the world. Obvious international aspects of 
the Industrial Revolution must not blind our eyes to its impressively 
nationalist implications. To date, at any rate, the significance of the Revolu- 
tion would seem to be much greater within nations than between them. 

The Industrial Revolution started in the national State of England and 
presently penetrated into France, where the nationalism of the Jacobins 
and the mercantilism of Colbert and Napoleon were firmly grounded. Both 
in England and in France, the new mechanical industrialization, with its 
attendant new modes of transportation and communication, was a most 
effective means of consolidating and strengthening an existent national 
State; and the practical example of what a strengthened national State like 
England and France could do to promote the collective wealth of its 
citizenry was not lost on other peoples. These. too, must have national 
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States to foster the industrialization of their respective countries. And 
thus it has happened that as soon as the Industrial Revolution spread to 
lands lacking strong national States, it served to create a demand for just 
such States, and that as soon as new national States were actually brought 
into existence, they tended to sponsor more industrialization—and more 
economic nationalism. This has been the case with Germany and Italy, 
with Russia, with the succession States of the Austrian and Ottoman 
Empires, and also, outside Europe, with the United States, the Latin- 
American republics, and Japan. 

If the whole world could have been industrialized simultaneously and 
uniformly, national differences might not have been emphasized. Or, if 
England had been the only country to experience industrialization, eco- 
nomic nationalism might have receded into the background instead of 
coming forward into the limelight. For a time, England did have almost a 
monopoly of machine production, and it is significant that at that very time 
her government was abandoning its earlier mercantilist policies and adopt- 
ing free trade. It was then argued by English economists, perceived by 
English industrialists, and accepted by English statesmen that free trade 
between the country which produced the cheapest manufactures and other 
countries which produced the cheapest foodstuffs and raw materials would 
be beneficial to all concerned: international trade would grow by leaps and 
bounds; markets would multiply; prosperity would abound; and inter- 
national peace, being far more requisite and rational than ever before, 
would reign. This English outlook was so attractive and promising that it 
naturally evoked sympathetic admiration from liberally-minded persons in 
other countries and induced some temporary emulation on the part of 
foreign governments. 

What prevented general acceptance of the English outlook, however, 
was, in the first instance, the simple fact that profits from the sale of food- 
stuffs and raw materials did not keep pace with profits from the sale of 
machine-made commodities. Overwhelmingly agricultural countries found 
themselves at distinct disadvantage in relation to a highly industrialized 
country like England. Their standard of living remained low while hers 
rose. They were the “‘exploited”’; she the “‘exploiter.”” They were “back- 
ward’’; she was “progressive” and “forward looking.” The remedy for 
backward peoples was to imitate England not in free trade but in in- 
dustrialization, and to promote industrialization they needed, like England, 
a strong national State. 

So, indeed, industrialization was not confined to England. It spread to 
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the continents of Europe and America and eventually throughout the 
world, and wherever it spread it carried in its wake a demand for strong 
national governments. But, and here is the second factor which has mili- 
tated against any general acceptance of free trade and in support of eco- 
nomic nationalism, industrialization did not spread simultaneously and 
uniformly. In fact, no two countries have been at any given time in the 
past, and no two countries are now, in exactly the same stage of industrial- 
ization. Consequently, each has sought, and still seeks, in measure as it has 
strengthened a national government, to insure its own industrial develop- 
ment against foreign competition. 

At the present time the total population of the Earth is very roughly 
estimated at two billions. Of this total, ten per cent live in the United 
States, the British Dominions, and southern South America, where the 
standard of living is the highest; fifteen per cent live in countries of western 
and central Europe, where the standard is fairly high; twenty per cent live 
in countries of eastern Europe, the West Indies, and northern South Amer- 
ica, where the standard is much lower; and the remaining fifty-five per 
cent live in countries of Asia, Africa, and the East Indies, where the stand- 
ard of living is extremely low. Both to raise peoples from a lower to a 
higher level and to keep them on the higher level, political nationalism has 
naturally been utilized and extreme forms of economic nationalism have 
resulted. In this manner, for example, Japan has striven to rise from the 
fourth to the second category, and Russia and Mexico from the third to 
the second, while Italy and Germany have struggled to retain their respec- 
tive positions in the second category and the United States in the first. 

Economic nationalism has thus a raison d’étre and a vitality which should 
not be overlooked or minimized. Its central purpose is to better the ma- 
terial condition of a nation, at any rate to maintain an existing standard of 
living; and to this end are employed a variety of national economic policies 
with which we are all familiar. In an extreme case, such as Russia, there 
is virtually a “closed State,”’ artificially shut off from normal international 
trade and investment, and consecrated by its government to a national 
economy so planned as to foster industrial as well as agricultural self- 
sufficiency, and at the same time to preserve exclusively for natives, on a 
socialized basis, whatever benefits may accrue. In certain other cases, such 
as Germany and Italy, the national State may be relatively less “closed’’ 
and not avowedly socialistic, but self-sufficiency is its economic goal, and 
an economic nationalism hardly less extreme than Russia’s the method of 
teaching that goal. 
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Here in the United States we seek by protective tariffs to prevent the 
“‘dumping’”’ of cheap foreign goods and by immigration restrictions to 
prevent the glutting of our labor market. Both policies are defended and 
extolled, the one by industrialists and farmers and the other by working. 
men, on the common ground that they are essential to preserve the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

In greater or less degree, with more or less reason, every nation pursues 
policies of economic nationalism looking toward national self-sufficiency, 
Only two nations actually approach all-around self-sufficiency, the United 
States and Russia.’ Of the Great Powers, Italy, Japan, Germany, France, 
and England fall short in several important respects, though the British 
Empire as a whole is almost, if not quite, as self-sufficing as Russia or the 
United States, and France has in her colonies resources for supplying in 
considerable part her own deficiencies at home.” 

In the circumstances, it is but natural that an ambitious nation which 
lacks vital means of economic self-sufficiency should aspire to imperial 
dominion, and that, if possible, it should take steps to realize such an 
aspiration. The United States, Great Britain, and France, being nearest to 
self-sufficiency, can afford to rest content with their present extensive 
territories, while jealously guarding them against trespassers and loftily 
condemning the imperialism of others. With Japan, Italy, and Germany, 
however, the case is different. They are the Great Powers farthest from 
self-sufficiency. They are, therefore, the dissatisfied powers, the restless 
powers, the powers most intent upon supplementing economic nationalism 
with imperialism. 

As the Industrial Revolution has progressed and spread and been every- 
where intensified, it has served at first to subordinate local economy to 
national economy, and eventually to exalt national economy above world 
economy. Nowadays, in the latest stage of technological advance, eco- 
nomic production is primarily national and only secondarily international. 
Economic consumption is international, but, far more, it is national. The 
home country and its colonies furnish the chief market for the sale of the 


1Be it noted, however, that both countries are short of rubber, aluminum, 
nickel, tungsten, and tin, and that, in addition, the United States is short of 
wool, manganese, chromium, potash, and mercury, while Russia is short of 
copper, lead, and nitrates. See detailed statistics in F. H. Simonds and B. 
Emeny, The Great Powers in World Politics (1935). 

2By aid of her colonies, France can make good her shortage of coal and 
obtain a partial supply of petroleum, copper, and cotton. 
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manufactured commodities of an industrialized nation, and they promise 
to become even more so in the future as so-called “backward” nations in 
Asia and Africa undergo industrialization and erect barriers against Euro- 

and American imports. Hence trade, while international to a degree, 
especially in certain basic raw materials, is relatively much more national; 
exports and imports of an industrialized nation do not equal in value what 
it buys and sells at home. Besides, quite naturally, credit and banking are 
organized almost wholly within nations in accordance with national law, 
and though they function internationally, they function nationally far 
more. Labor is organized by nations, and though it is likely to have inter- 
national affiliations, it subordinates them to what it considers to be its 
national interests. There is far more travel by people within a nation than 
between nations. There is more news in the public press about one’s own 
nation than about others. All international movements, religious, scientific, 
and humanitarian, actually flourish in national sections and under national or- 
ganizations. In a word, the Industrial Revolution in practice has prompted 
national egocentricity. 

It has also rendered practical certain major agencies of popular propa- 
ganda and at the same time has rendered people peculiarly susceptible to 
nationalist propaganda. Without the Industrial Revolution, it would be 
impossible to obtain funds requisite for the establishment and maintenance 
of great national systems of free popular schooling. Without the Revolu- 
tion, it would be impossible to take the youth of a whole nation away from 
productive employment and make them soldiers, feeding and clothing them 
at public expense and providing them with transport and arms. Without 
the Revolution, it would be impossible to supply each nation with cheap 
newspapers, cinemas, and radios. 

To be sure, all such agencies of propaganda might be put to international 
use, religious, cultural, and social; and sometimes they have been. Prin- 
cipally, nevertheless, they are put to nationalist use, and naturally so. For 
the Industrial Revolution which is responsible for them is also responsible 
for creating conditions favorable to nationalist propaganda. The masses in 
industrialized countries are no longer rooted in ancestral soil, in particular 
localities, in ancient traditions. They are uprooted (deracinés) and blown 
about the landscape of an entire nation. They have become chronically 
migratory, ever in search of new places and novel livelihoods, winging 
their way from farm to farm, from farm to city, from city to city, but 
chiefly nowadays within a particular nation. Their consciousness, and 
loyalty, is no longer predominantly local, but national; and improvement 
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in their lot they expect, and have reason to expect, only from their national 
government. 

Economic nationalism is today popular. It is not the monopoly of a few 
shrewd capitalists, or even of a larger number of professional patriots. It is 
the faith and practice of great masses of mankind, alike in Communist 
Russia, in Nazi Germany, in Fascist Italy, and in democratic France, 
Britain, and the United States. Needless to say, economic nationalism is a 
prime obstacle to any realization of the ideal of international cooperation. 


II 


If now we turn from economic to cultural developments of recent times, 
we perceive a similar trend and a similar result. Cultural nationalism, 
rather than cultural cosmopolitanism, is now in the ascendant. 

At first thought, this may seem difficult to explain. For long, certainly, 
the prevalent tradition of Western culture has been that of cosmopolitanism 
and universality, as exemplified by ancient Greek and Roman civilization 
and immensely reénforced through the Middle Ages and into modern times 
by the teachings of Christianity and the achievements of that great and 
expanding cultural community called Christendom. Even with the dis- 
ruption of the latter in the sixteenth century and the subsequent rise of 
skepticism about supernatural religion, there was no immediate weakening 
of the general tradition, for almost to a man the skeptics of the eighteenth 
century were roundly humanitarian, and their successors, the liberals of 
the past century, have been correspondingly broad-minded and benevolent 
about the world at large. Moreover, ideas and culture-patterns can travel 
more freely and readily than material things; they pass national frontiers 
without visas or tariff charges. And it would seem as if in our day they 
should pass very easily and quickly from nation to nation, and from con- 
tinent to continent, along lanes of steamships, over steel rails and telegraph 
wires, and by radio through the air. Why not a world culture for the human 
race? 

The chief difficulty here is that in modern times, alongside the trend 
toward a unifying world culture, an even more pronounced trend has set 
in toward divisive national cultures. To this latter trend, three special 
developments have greatly contributed. 

The first in time, and the first in lasting importance, has been a new 
emphasis on linguistic differences. Such differences are, of course, no 
novelty in human experience. There always have been, since the mythical 
prehistoric Tower of Babel, a large number and bewildering variety of 
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spoken languages and dialects. Only in modern times, however, have 
linguistic differences militated seriously against progress toward a world 
culture. Formerly, the vast majority of diverse languages and dialects were 
used almost exclusively by illiterate. persons and in very restricted areas, 
while cultured persons over a wide, and widening, area read and wrote a 
common language, such as Greek or Latin. In those ages there could hardly 
be distinctive national cultures. For in every nationality the literary lan- 
guage of the classes was quite different from the vernacular of the masses; 
the literary language was really international, and the vernacular was 
merely a congeries of different local dialects. 

It is otherwise now. This or that local dialect has been put in writing, 
equipped with grammar and dictionary, and endowed with a literature. 
Gradually it has supplanted rival dialects, at least for literary purposes, 
and has come to be regarded by scholars and statesmen as a national lan- 
guage. As such it is employed and prized not only by the masses but by the 
cultured classes, while an international language like Latin falls into desue- 
tude and is pronounced dead. 

Once a national language clearly emerges, it rapidly gives color and 
currency to the idea of national culture. Language in our modern world is 
the surest badge of nationality. It is the one thing which all persons of a 
particular country have in common, whether they be rich or poor, good or 
bad, intelligent or stupid; and it is the one thing which distinguishes them 
from all other persons. Likewise, it is the one tangible tie between the 
present generation of a nation, and preceding generations. Of each nation- 
ality, therefore, language bespeaks alike the solidarity and the continuity. 
And national literature, in its many forms of prose and poetry, history and 
romance, has done much, and now does more, to emphasize what is sup- 
posedly peculiar to a given nationality rather than what is demonstrably 
common to mankind. 

Distinctive language is emphasized by modern nationalists for senti- 
mental reasons and for ostensibly cultural purposes. It is also emphasized 
for practical reasons. The modern demand for mass education naturally 
involves a demand for the compulsory use of a national language as the 
medium of instruction. Similarly, modern political needs can best be satis- 
fied in countries where politicians and the mass of voters use a common 
national language. Furthermore, national language is a useful adjunct to 
economic nationalism. It serves to expedite commercial intercourse 
throughout the length and breadth of the country where it is spoken and 
written and at the same time to impede intercourse with other countries. 
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As distinctive national languages have developed and put new emphasis 
on the principle of nationality, a second and parallel development has been 
going on in respect of religion. The skepticism which was prevalent 
the upper classes in the eighteenth century has continued and been supple- 
mented by the materialism of the last half-century, so that latterly the 
masses as well as the classes have evidenced a growing indifference, if not 
hostility, to the spiritual claims and moral precepts of such a traditional 
and universal religion as Christianity. Man, however, is innately religious, 
and if he becomes skeptical about a particular religion he is apt to seek a 
substitute about which he can be credulous. Our present age amply proves 
the truth of this statement. For in measure as man has lost faith in super- 
natural, “other-worldly” religion, he has found in some ““this-worldly” 
ism an object of veritably religious devotion. Thus, humanism, or humani- 
tarianism, has become a religion benevolent and, it must be confessed, a bit 
vague. To a larger number of persons, communism appears as a religion, 
fanatical and not at all vague. But for the largest number of persons the 
paramount and compelling religion is now, undoubtedly, nationalism. 

The religion of nationalism has dogmas and a cult, a partially reasoned 
and a partially emotional appeal. It claims to be “practical,” “progressive,” 
and even “scientific.” Yet it encourages a most fanciful and unscientific 
attitude toward history and anthropology, culture and race; and in its 
extreme Hitlerian form it represents a willful return to tribal paganism, the 
paganism of those barbarian Germans who anciently disported themselves 
through forests, clad only in the skins of wild animals, the paganism which 
Christianity was supposed to have dispelled. And the pagan religion of 
nationalism , let us remind ourselves, differs radically from historic Christi- 
anity. It is a spiritual preparation neither for the brotherhood of men nor 
for international peace, but rather for international war and the predatory 
ferocity of beasts. 

Along with developments of national language and national religion, the 
development of popular nationalist propaganda has been the third, and most 
recent, major factor in exalting cultural nationalism. Every nation now has 
a school system of its own, in which children may perhaps learn something 
of foreign peoples and world affairs, but in which all children must be 
indoctrinated with supreme loyalty to the national culture and the national 
State. Every nation now has a popular press which either from policy or 
from conviction is overwhelmingly nationalist in the news it presents and 
in the editorial comments it offers. Every nation now has cinemas which 
flick patriotic pictures at the popular eye, and radios which din patriotic 
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speeches into the popular ear. In most countries the national State has a 
monopoly of radio-broadcasting and exercises a close supervision over 
cinema and press, as well as over schools. Almost everywhere the masses 
are made to think nationally and are stopped from thinking internationally. 
How, in this situation, can a rational world opinion be formed and world 
peace secured? 


III 


Capping the cultural and economic nationalism of our day, and giving 
shape and direction to it, is political nationalism. This has attended and in 
turn been magnified by the modern development of national States. That 
the world should be divided into separate political States is nothing new, 
but it is a modern and indeed a comparatively recent phenomenon that the 
large majority of such States should be based on the principle of nationality 
and inspired with supreme devotion to it. 

How, in modern times, the national State has arisen, welding together 
petty feudal and city States or tearing apart big empires, may readily be 
learned from the pages of history. We need not retell the complicated story 
here. We may remark, however, that for a time after national States had 
begun clearly to emerge in western Europe, and especially in the middle of 
the nineteenth century when they were crystallizing in central Europe, the 
new political trend was generally hailed as making for a saner and more 
liberal order. It was widely believed that there was no antithesis and could 
be no incompatibility between nationalism and internationalism. One 
would lead to the other. If the political map of the world were redrawn 
according to the principle of national self-determination, rivalries and 
quarrels would lessen between States, and all would cooperate and even 
federate to establish and uphold world peace. Obviously, there was nothing 
in the national State as thus conceived which contradicted humanitarian 
ideals. 

Yet actually, as the idea of national States has spread and been put into 
effect on an ever-widening front, and as national States have formed and 
matured, the political nationalism associated with them has taken on a 
more lurid complexion. Indeed, a fairly clear distinction can be made 
between a people first striving to achieve political independence and unity 
and the same people seeking to strengthen a national State already estab- 
lished. The nationalism of the former is almost always liberal and humani- 
tarian, with an eye to the sympathy and approbation of the world, while 
the nationalism of the latter is apt to be less liberal and more self-centered. 
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If the former is a means to a broadly humanitarian end, the latter is an end 
in itself. 

Let us illustrate this distinction. A century ago the German people had 
no national State, and their prevalent nationalism was liberal. Now th 
have had a national State for seventy years, and by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can their nationalism be styled liberal. It is flagrantly totalitarian 
and forceful, and foreigners are now more fearful of being subjected to 
Germany than Germans are of being parcelled out among alien States. 

Indeed, the current drift from liberal to a more intense and exclusive 
political nationalism is a most impressive mark of our age, quite at variance 
with predictions of a century ago. Explanations of it are in order, and a 
few will here be suggested. 

First, there has been deepening disillusionment about the pacific char- 
acter of nationalism. Liberal nationalism, the first type of modern political 
nationalism, was altruistic and pacific in intent and ideal. Its leading expo- 
nents, as a rule, were internationalist as well as nationalist. But from the 
outset it encountered opposition, and, apparently, the only way by which 
it could achieve its purpose and redraw the map of Europe, and of the 
world, was through violent revolution and war. So revolt followed revolt, 
and war followed war. By the World War of 1914-18, the most terrible 
and cataclysmic of all wars up to that time, the map of Europe was actually 
recast in approximate conformity with the fundamental principles of liberal 
nationalism. Almost every European nationality, and several non-European 
peoples, obtained national States of their own, and most of them were 
federated in a world-wide League of Nations. 

Yet liberal nationalism, in nearing its goal, suffered a transformation. Its 
liberalism waned as its nationalism waxed. For the method employed to 
break nonnational States and to erect national ones has been preéminently 
military, and it has induced in victors and vanquished alike a heightened 
regard for military might, with the result that international rivalry in 
armaments has dimmed the earlier prospect of international cooperation in 
works of peace. 

Again, while the forceful recasting of the map of Europe on lines of 
nationality considerably increased the number and diminished the size of 
States—a “Balkanizing of Europe” the process was appropriately called— 
each of these national States has been impelled by its championship of 
economic and cultural, as well as political, nationalism to put redoubled 
emphasis upon the old principle of absolute sovereignty and to apply it to 
the pursuit of narrowly national interests. Historically, the main function 
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of every sovereign State has always been the protection of its citizens 
against domestic disorder and foreign intrusion, and everywhere for cen- 
turies armies and police forces have consumed the major part of public 
revenues. This condition has not been changed by the rise and multiplica- 
tion of national States. These continue and indeed fortify the earlier tradi- 
tion, and thereby they merit the abiding title of “powers” and confirm their 
reputation as sole guarantors of order and security. That helps to explain 
why the contemporary national State is popular as well as powerful. 

But the contemporary national State has assumed functions far beyond 
the merely military and police powers of other and earlier States. For one 
thing, it has been the beneficiary of the relative decline of traditional 
religion and the resulting secularization of religious institutions. Schools 
and hospitals and asylums have been transferred with increasing rapidity 
and thoroughness from ecclesiastical to secular control, from universal 
church to national State, so that people now naturally look to the latter as 
the dispenser of education and charity, the personification of good works. 

Similarly the national State has become the practical agency for remedy- 
ing the abuses of modern industrialism and for promoting material well- 
being. It has been called upon to check an individualism which for a time 
threatened to run riot; and it has responded by exercising more and more 
drastic regulation of industry and lately in extreme instances by assuming 
outright ownership, which reénforces its power and its popularity. 

The national State is finally emerging as absolute and totalitarian, an 
end in itself, a supreme Good. Such an outcome is hastened by the popular 
nationalism, economic, cultural, and religious, which the national State 
inculcates and of which it is the embodiment. Altogether, in its most up- 
to-date extravagances, it signifies a jumping back over thousands of years 
of historic civilization and a return to primitive pagan tribalism. For nowa- 
days a “progressive” and technologically advanced nation can be quite 
tribal, restricting its membership to those having a supposed blood-rela- 
tionship, and priding itself on a distinctive language, a peculiar corporate 
pattern of social customs, a despotic political organization under a warlike 
chieftain, and a special religion involving worship of legendary pre- 
Christian demigods of virility and valor and a sublime faith in being the 
chosen people in a world of inferior peoples who must be hated and hum- 
bled. Small wonder that nationalism is now definitely arrayed against 
internationalism and that in every conflict between them since the League 
of Nations was instituted twenty-one years ago it has been nationalism 
which has triumphed. 
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In contemporary nationalism two conflicting trends can readily be 
detected. On the one hand is the trend toward a strictly ethnic nationalism, 
an ever greater and wider insistence by linguistic groups on the right of 
national self-determination, on cultural and political freedom. It is this 
ethnic nationalism which inspires not only the resistance of Czechs and 
Poles, Finns and Chinese, to the aggression of powerful neighbors, but 
also the separatist agitation of national minorities within existing States, 
such as that of Irish, South Africans, and Hindus within the British Em- 
pire, Flemings within Belgium, Catalans and Basques within Spain, Slovaks 
and Croatians and Ukrainians within States of east-central Europe. It is 
the same sort of nationalism which has served Hitler’s purposes in Austria 
and among the Sudeten Germans of Bohemia, and which constantly exacer- 
bates the relations between States, like Rumania and Hungary, or Rumania 
and Bulgaria, whose ethnic frontiers are shadowy or dubious. The trend 
here is toward a still further atomizing, or “Balkanizing,” of Europe and 
of the world. 

On the other hand, in the pursuit of the material self-sufficiency inherent 
in economic nationalism, there is the trend, at least on the part of some of 
the larger and more ambitious powers, toward an imperialistic nationalism, 
toward the conquest and subjugation of weaker nationalities whose terri- 
tories are expected to furnish necessary or desirable natural resources and 
Lebensraum. This trend is a reaction, for reasons of economics and also of 
prestige, against the ‘“‘atomizing”’ of Europe, and it runs counter, of course, 
to ethnic nationalism. It is strikingly exemplified by Japan’s successive 
aggressions against China, by Italy’s seizure of Ethiopia and Albania, by 
the partition of Poland between Germany and Russia, by the former's 
domination of Czechoslovakia and the latter’s dictation to three Baltic 

nations and her assault on Finland. 

The contemporary evolution of nationalism has thus reached an impasse 
between a popular determination to have smaller cultural units and a will to 
effect larger economic aggregations. The only way out would seem to be 
through some intelligent compromise. Ethnic nationalism of the cultural 
and even political kind is too strong a force in the twentieth century, it 
commands too extensive mass loyalty, to be flouted or ignored. Provision 
must be made for separate States for every people of distinctive speech and 
tradition. But so long as each such State cherishes above all else ideas of 
absolute sovereignty, and pursues an unbridled economic nationalism, and 
recognizes war or its threat as the chief instrument of national policy, there 
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will be aggression and resistance to aggression ad infinitum. For, with 
multiplying States and spreading and intensifying inivetdiaittaath 
need is imperative for regional economic understandings which in 
cut across ethnic frontiers, and quite as imperative is i f a 
abridgement of national sovereignty in the interest of collective saa 
and a society of nations. If these needs are not met, nationalism ial 
violence will either destroy itself or destroy our whole historic civilization 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 
By Cuartes Wootsey Coie 


Eighty years ago a vast majority of intelligent men would have been in 
complete agreement on the question of international economic interde- 
pendence. They would have agreed that the prosperity and well-being of 
each nation depended to a very large degree upon the peaceful exchange of 
its goods for those of other nations. They would have agreed that such 
peaceful international interchange of goods could be easily and best secured 
by free trade or at least by arrangements for low tariffs. Despite the wide- 
spread belief in and endorsement of free trade in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, the world since 1870 has seen a continuous trend toward higher 
tariffs and greater restrictions on international trade. Almost without 
interruption the United States has pursued a policy of levying higher and 
higher tariffs since the Civil War. France has been moving in the same 
direction since 1881 and Germany since 1879. One of Wilson’s fourteen 
points for the peace of 1918-19 was the removal of economic barriers. 
But the peace and the postwar years saw that point more thoroughly dis- 
regarded than any of the others. In recent times, indeed, to the old mechan- 
ism of tariffs have been added the much more restrictive ones of quotas, 
currency controls, and bilateral barter agreements. 

Today there are in the United States two great and opposing schools of 
thought. Both are unorganized, made up of disparate groups and interests, 
and subdivided into many varying shades of opinion. But in each there is 
general agreement on certain central propositions. 

The first school, which may be called that of the nationalists or isola- 
tionists, bases its stand on a number of points which may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Free trade never has existed except for one country (England) and 
for a brief period (1860-1914). It was possible and profitable for England 
to adhere to free trade only because she was a generation ahead of the rest 
of the world in industrialization. 

2. The old ideas of free trade from Adam Smith on down were based on 
the idea of regional and national specialization—each country was to pro- 
duce those things which by nature or tradition it was best fitted to produce. 
But the application of science to agriculture and industry and the develop- 
ment of new machine techniques has greatly reduced the advantages of one 
nation as against others in most lines of production. Therefore, each nation 
has endeavored and, to a great degree, succeeded in producing all that it 
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needs at home. The necessity for the international interchange of goods 
has been much reduced, and this tendency has been greatly strengthened 
of late by the discovery of synthetic textiles, drugs, dyes, and plastics. 

3. The idea of free trade has run counter to the political, nationalistic, 
and militaristic realities of the last six decades, which have made it a purely 
academic notion. War or the threat of war means trade barriers. 

4. When a nation has less than full employment it can for the short run, 
at least, decrease unemployment by means of tariffs and other controls. So 
serious is the problem of unemployment that each nation will inevitably 
raise its trade barriers at every crisis, e. g. Fordney-McCumber tariff of 
1921, Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930. 

5. Currency difficulties and depreciation lead directly to trade barriers. 
Without a long period of stability in the international monetary situation 
it is chimerical to talk of free trade, and there is little ground for hope that 
world money is approaching a period of stabilization. 

6. The profits of world trade are often ephemeral and amount to accept- 
ing bad paper for good goods. 

7. The dangers of world trade are real. Any attempt to keep markets 
open may lead to war. 

The isolationists point to the case of the United States. With the excep- 
tion of certain semi-luxuries such as bananas, tea, and coffee, we do pro- 
duce or can produce all that we consume except rubber, tin, chromium, 
and antimony. Synthetic rubber is already being made. Tin may soon be 
replaced by lacquers in tin cans, and Alaska has some tin. Even of antimony 
and chromium we have some deposits that could be exploited. The case of 
silk is instructive. It has been an article of international exchange since the 
days of Rome. Today we could get along without it and use rayon which 
is little inferior to silk save in hosiery. Tomorrow we will be using nylon 
in hosiery and Japan will have nowhere to sell her silk. 

With these facts and this point of view in mind the isolationists insist 
that each nation should cultivate its own garden. In the case of the United 
States we have plenty to do in increasing our own standard of living by 
building up production and securing more equitable distribution. Let us 
give up our sentimental dreams of internationalism. Let us keep out of the 
bloody wars of Europe and Asia. Let us prepare to defend our continental 
domain against any invader. Let us plan to trade by importing only those 
things which we lack and by exporting only those things of which we have 
a genuine surplus. 

The other school of thought can be called the internationalist. It believes 
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in encouraging trade by low tariffs and the removal of other barriers. The 
main points on which its stand is based may be briefly summarized thus: 

1. International trade has become a more vital necessity than ever be- 
cause of the extremely varied wants and needs of a modern nation. The 
progress of science and industry has brought to the fore a whole series of 
relatively rare materials which are found or can be produced only in 
certain limited areas. These materials which play an ever increasing role 
in modern technology include: tantalum, tungsten, thorium, cerium, 
iridium, platinum, nickel, vanadium, manganese, chromium, tin, selenium, 
asbestos, mica, cobalt, radium, uranium, helium, molybdenum. With many 
of these substances the sources of supply are highly concentrated. For 
example most of the helium in the world comes from Texas. Seventy per 
cent of the tungsten comes from South America. Almost half the chromite 
comes from South Rhodesia. To these must be added rubber, oil, tropical 
drugs, cotton, lacquers, vegetable oils, tobacco, coffee, tea, chocolate, 
tropical fruits, etcetera, etcetera, which can be and are produced only in 
limited areas. The need of modern society for such things makes inter- 
national trade more vital than it ever was in the days when supplies of 
limestone, coal and iron ore together with access to textile raw materials 
was enough to support an industrial society. The world must, therefore, 
organize to conserve these materials, to make access to them open and easy 
to all, to permit relatively free trade in them, or else it will be in constant 
danger of a relapse to a more backward technology on the one hand, or 
continual warfare on the other, as each nation strives to assure its own 
sources of supply. Even the United States with its vast and varied resources 
is not exempt from real dependence on imported materials. We are the 
greatest consumers in the world of tin, coffee, rubber, bananas, and silk, 
and we import almost all of what we consume. We need to import many of 
the rare metals for our new alloys, and radium for our hospitals. Though, 
if we had to, we could produce all the sugar, wool, or leather that we use, 
and possibly even all the paper pulp, we could do it only at relatively high 
costs. If access to our present sources of supply were cut off, our whole 
economy would be altered and perhaps even disrupted. 

2. Wholly aside from the need of nations for raw materials, international 
trade is essential for the very maintenance of life in many highly industrial- 
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ized nations (England, Germany, Japan). For the others, though life may | question 
be maintained without much foreign trade, still prosperity and full employ- 
ment cannot be had without it. In even the relatively self-sufficient United 
States, such large proportions of certain products like cotton and tobacco 
normally move into foreign trade that a decrease in their export ravages 4 
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whole section of our population and produces problems well-nigh insoluble 
in a closed economy. 

3. The depression which began in 1929 was due in good part to the 
throttling of international trade in the twenties by the trend toward high 
tariffs, in which this country led the way in its fantastic attempt to keep a 
favorable balance of trade when it had become a creditor nation. Conditions 
were made worse in the thirties by the erection of new and more restrictive 
barriers (quotas, exchange controls, barter agreements), so that every 
swing toward prosperity was restricted and thwarted by checks on foreign 
trade. 

4. The economic nationalism which lay behind the tariffs and trade 
barriers prepared the way for wars of an imperialist or quasi-imperialist 

. In fact, economic nationalism is a war economy—trade war in time 
of peace. The drive of nations for self-sufficiency, for access to raw ma- 
terial supplies and to markets, leads inevitably to some sort of war. The 
only hope for peace lies in freer trade and a world organization through 
which the great nations can share freely in the supplies and the markets of 
the world. A move toward freer trade such as the Hull reciprocal treaties 
is therefore a move toward peace. It must be noted, however, that the 
converse is possibly true. That is, peace makes for free trade, rather than 
free trade for peace. It may be, therefore, that it is the political complex, 
war or the threat of war, that leads to economic nationalism and trade 
barriers. If this be so, then it merely adds one more incentive to any effort 
to eliminate war, for the assurance of peace would then bring freer trade 
and a more prosperous world. 

These two great schools of thought which have been discussed are to 
some degree irreconcilable, though there are conceivable middle grounds 
between them. The United States, for example, is following a compromise 
course. On the one hand it is negotiating reciprocal trade treaties and 
striving to increase its foreign trade. On the other, it is building up its 
national defense, attempting to restore prosperity on a national basis, and 
testricting its foreign trade through its Neutrality Act, in an effort to 
keep out of war. 

With all the difference of opinion represented by the two schools of 
thought discussed above, there are none the less certain facets of the 
question upon which some agreement seems possible, and these in them- 
selves are perhaps sufficiently important to be a guide for both national 
and world policy. Two of these points of agreement are peculiarly signifi- 
cant: 

1, Extensive international trade means a higher standard of living for 
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those people engaged in it. For both parties to the trade it means the ex- 
change of surplus goods for needed goods or at least of less desired for more 
desired goods. It also probably means in the long run (whatever the short 
run effects) less unemployment and more prosperity. It is probably true 
that an instantaneous removal of all trade barriers, while raising the 
standard of living of the world as a whole, would reduce the standards of 
higher wage countries like the United States and raise those of low wage 
areas like India. But no one suggests today the sudden removal of all 
restrictions on trade. What is sought is the gradual reduction of the height 
of the barriers which now block and check the flow of trade. In so far as 
foreign trade could be expanded, in that far would the standard of living 
and national prosperity be improved. Each improvement in employment, 
prosperity, and the standard of living would tend to increase the flow of 
trade, and the world would have entered upon an ascending spiral toward 
better times in contrast to the descending spiral into the abyss which 
marked the last decade. Some nations like Germany are directly dependent 
on foreign trade to maintain the standard of living to which they are ac- 
customed. Germany can produce synthetic rubber, gasoline, wool, cotton, 
and chocolate but only at costs so high as greatly to reduce purchasing 
power for other goods. As in Adam Smith’s day, Scotland could produce 
wine in hot houses. But the cost is too great. To secure the materials she 
needs, Germany must export manufactured goods. As Hitler said, she 
must export or die. Other nations like the United States can live unto 
themselves to a greater or a lesser degree, but in trying to do so they will 
inevitably in one way or another reduce the standard of living of their 
people and give rise to internal dislocations, of which some may well prove 
to be insoluble on a national basis. 

2. Whether peace causes free trade or free trade causes peace, the two 
things are certainly associated. In fact, the relationship between them may 
be like a reciprocal and unstable reaction in chemistry, with causation 
flowing first in one direction, then in the other, or perhaps both ways at 
once. At all events, it seems certain that any organization of the world for 
peace must include at the very least the following: 

a. Reduction of the barriers to the flow of international trade. 
b. Access to raw materials of all sorts for all nations. 
c. Access to markets for all nations. 

Without provision for these points, it seems unlikely that the world can 
escape from the war atmosphere in which each nation is fighting for its 
economic life, on the one hand by striving to secure control of supplies 
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and markets, and on the other hand by seeking through tariffs and other 
restrictions to build up its self-sufficiency for the actual war or military 
phase of the struggle. If on the other hand it is fear of war that causes the 
erection of trade barriers, then the elimination of war by political controls 
becomes a prerequisite for a prosperous world freely exchanging goods in 
mutually advantageous trade. 

The isolationist school tacitly admits the force and even the details of 
these arguments, but fatalistically insists upon the inevitability of war, 
and seeks to base American policy on an effort to stay out of war at what- 
ever cost to us in terms of depression, unemployment, and a reduced 
standard of living. Or at best, the isolationists hope to prevent a decline 
in the standard of living by internal reform (more production, better 
distribution) so that we will not feel the results of our endeavor to avoid 
dependence on a war-torn world. 

The internationalist school does not deny the need for internal reform, 
and it insists, moreover, that any move toward economic isolation on the 
part of the United States will so impair our economy in the long run as to 
make internal reform difficult or impossible. The fact that war sometimes 
produces a hectic prosperity tends to obscure the fact that it also inevitably 
makes all nations, belligerents and neutrals alike, poorer, intensifies their 
economic problems, and produces in them catastrophic dislocations. The 
internationalist is on firm ground when he insists that if the United States 
tetreats into isolation without any attempt to remove the causes of war, 
we will be likely to perpetuate the world situation of economic and military 
war which drove us into isolation. Our weight in the world is so great that 
any attempt to organize for peace without our cooperation seems bound to 
fail. Our stake in a peaceful and prosperous world is so great that it would 
justify almost any sacrifices on our part. 
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THE INTERPLAY OF CULTURES 
By Georce F. Zoox 


In no field of human development is it more evident that nations are inter- 
dependent than in the field of education. Unless a nation is cut off from the 
rest of the world by physical barriers, a low form of civilization, ora 
national policy of self-sufficiency, ideas as to educational policies and 
knowledge of educational practice seep across national boundaries even 
into far-away countries sometimes finding there, rather than in their 
homeland, their highest expression and greatest success. Especially is this 
true in this day of increased means of speedy communication represented 
by such marvellous modern facilities as the printed word, the telephone, 
the telegraph, radio, motion pictures, and travel. 

It is natural of course that the best evidence of a transfer of concepts and 
practices in all areas of civilized life, including education, should be found 
in those situations where the people of one country went as emigrants to 
settle in colonies abroad, as the Greeks along the rim of the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Spanish in South America, and the English and French in North 
America. All such colonists reproduced so far as they could the educational 
practices of their homeland. Indeed, even when they broke their political 
ties with the mother country and became independent nations, they con- 
tinued to look back, often far too extensively, for inspiration and guidance 
in all cultural expressions, including the schools and higher institutions 
of learning. 


The evidence as to the interdependence of the various peoples of the | 


world in education may be found both in history and in present-day condi- 
tions. This contribution will, therefore, be divided into two main sections 
along these two lines. 

The illustrations showing the heritage in education which each nation 
owes to others are legion. Educational theory and practice now accepted 
in most of the nations of the world are reproductions or adaptations of 
educational theory and practice imported from other countries, in some 
instances many years ago. It is not possible, therefore, to select more than 
a few such illustrations out of a countless number that might be adduced. 
In order to bring the matter home to an American audience it seems wise 
to present these illustrations chiefly from the history of education in the 
United States. 

In America the British colonists reproduced as well as they were able 
the models of schools and colleges which they had left behind. At home 
there were dame schools, charity schools, and tutorial instruction for 
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children of various walks in life. So, too, were there in the colonies. In 
England boys were apprenticed out to learn a trade. So, too, were they in 
the Colonies. In England there were Latin grammar schools to prepare 
other boys to enter the university. What more natural then that there 
should be Latin grammar schools in New England to prepare for Harvard 
College, itself an attempt at reproducing the English collegiate system in 
the colonies? In these schools, too, they slavishly imitated the methods of 
teaching and imported their books and many of their teachers from the 
mother country. Indeed, so thoroughly did these and other educational 
practices fasten themselves on the minds of people in the new land as later 
to delay such indigenous movements as the free public school and the 
comprehensive secondary school. 

Although the colonies secured their political independence from Great 
Britain in 1783 they continued to look to the mother country for educa- 
tional ideas and practices. The Sunday School founded by Robert Raikes 


| in England to teach poor children to read was brought to the United States 


in 1786. Later the Lancastrian system of teaching large numbers of chil- 
dren through the use of other children as monitors attracted such wide- 
spread attention in America that in 1818 Lancaster himself decided to 
come to the United States. He remained here during most of the rest of his 
life. 

In the meantime there were deep social movements under way in con- 
tinental Europe which ultimately affected the character and organization of 
education everywhere, including the United States. Jean Jacques Rousseau 
had published his Emile in 1762. Therein he had emphasized the short- 
comings of existing educational methods and the need for a return to 
natural individual development. Pestalozzi, a native of Switzerland, fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, and established schools at Burgdorf and Yverdon 
which attracted many visitors from other countries, including the United 
States. Friedrich Froebel, a German, taught at Yverdon for some time. 
Later he returned home where in 1840 he began to call his school for small 
children a kindergarten. The idea soon spread to other countries, including 
France and England. Finally, in 1855, Mrs. Carl Schurz, who had studied 
with Froebel, opened the first kindergarten in this country at Watertown, 
Wisconsin. Later, in 1860, Miss Elizabeth Peabody started in Boston the 
first kindergarten in the United States in which English was used. There- 
after kindergartens spread rapidly all over the country, becoming, especial- 
ly in urban centers, an important and permanent part of the regular school 
system. 

There were also other important educational developments under way 
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in continental Europe which attracted a constant stream of visitors from 
the United States. Some of these visits had been stimulated by the publica- 
tion in English of a Report on the Conditions of Public Instruction in 

and Particularly Prussia made by Victor Cousin to the French Government 
in 1831. In 1835-37 Henry Barnard, later the first United States Com- 
missioner of Education, visited European schools. At the same time Calvin 
E. Stowe made a report on “Elementary Education in Europe” to the 
legislature of Ohio following a trip to the continent in 1836. After describ- 
ing enthusiastically what he had seen, especially in Prussia and Wartem- 
berg, in contrast to schools in Ohio, he declared: “If it can be done in 
Prussia, I know it can be done in Ohio.” 

The most famous of these reports, however, grew out of a visit of 
Horace Mann, then secretary to the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, to Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, France, and various German 
States in 1843. In this, the well-known seventh report to his Board, Mann 
described what he had seen and heard. “There are many things abroad,” 
said he, “which we at home should do well to imitate.” Immediately a 
number of Boston schoolmasters challenged his conclusions but the suc- 
ceeding controversy only served to emphasize the towering genius of 
America’s first great educator. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the great effect of these and other 
European influences on American education during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. They related to methods of instruction, class organiza- 
tion, character of subject matter, school supervision, the training of 
teachers and educational administration. While, therefore, there was wide- 
spread adaptation to local conditions there can be no doubt that much of 
the inspiration of our present school system came from these stimulating 
movements in education abroad. 

From Europe, too, the United States borrowed one by one the various 
forerunners of our present program of vocational education. Mechanics 
institutes for the education of adult workmen were introduced from Eng- 
land in 1824. Manual labor schools, an evidence of the influence of Pesta- 
lozzi and his disciples, combining an educational program with work were 
to be found in a number of States by 1835. Several decades later the Sloyd 
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system of hand training which had been developed in Sweden as a means | 
of encouraging domestic industries to meet the economic competition | 
produced by the industrial revolution attracted visitors and government | 


commissions from all over the world. Books describing the methods of 
instruction were published in many different languages. The United States 
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was one of a number of countries in which the new system was introduced 
extensively. Its greatest popularity in this country was during the eighties. 

Then followed a period of rapid industrial expansion in various coun- 
tries. Lhe industrial products of the various countries came into the keenest 
competition with one another. A succession of World Fairs brought out 
the attractive and deficient features of competing industries in Europe and 
America. Shrewd business men and politicians in each country appreciated 
the fact that their ability to remain in the race depended largely upon the 
qualifications of their workmen. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that industrial leaders in the 
United States should share these apprehensions concerning foreign com- 
petition. There followed then a series of reports and studies relative to the 
situation at home and abroad. The Douglas Commission in Massachusetts, 
appointed in 1905, called attention to a number of features in the programs 
of vocational education in Great Britain, Germany, and France which 
appeared to have implications for the United States. The annual reports 
of the United States Commissioner of Labor for 1902 and 1910 contained 
extended observations on industrial education in Europe. Commercial and 
industrial organizations supplemented these studies with special surveys 
of their own. Finally in 1913 the United States Congress appropriated 
funds for the appointment of a Presidential Commission which reported 
the following year. They compared the number and quality of the trade 
schools in the United States with those in other European countries, 
particularly in Germany. So long as this condition continued they declared 
that the United States could not successfully compete with them in in- 
dustrial products. The result was the passage in 1917 of the so-called 
Smith-Hughes Law which is the foundation of our present extensive sys- 
tem of vocational education. 

An interesting chapter in international relations involving the United 
States and several of the South American countries revolves around the 
challenging figure of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento and his follower José 
Pedro Varela. Sarmiento on a visit to the United States during the latter 
part of 1847 came into frequent contact with Horace Mann. Upon his 
teturn to Chile he wrote a report containing his observations and later 
published a book entitled De Ja educacion in both of which he urged on the 
Chileans with indifferent success educational reform. Not discouraged, 
however, Sarmiento, in 1863, again visited the United States to study 
school conditions, this time for the Government of Argentina. He con- 
tinued to urge Horace Mann’s philosophy of education. Finally, as presi- 
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dent of the Argentine Republic from 1868 to 1874 he seized every op- 
portunity, including the establishment of normal schools and the revision 


of the secondary school curricula, to develop the educational system of his | 


country along the progressive lines which he had observed in the United 
States. 

On one of his visits to the United States, Sarmiento struck up a friend. 
ship with José Pedro Varela of Uruguay. The latter, too, became interested 
in schools. He made the acquaintance of several American educators and 
acquired a number of useful books and reports. Upon his return to Uruguay 
he organized a Society of Friends of Popular Education and founded a 
model school, which served to emphasize the memoriter character of 
existing schools. Later, as Director of Education in Uruguay, Varela, like 
his more famous contemporary in Argentina, broadened the program of the 
schools and introduced many other educational reforms patterned after 
what he had learned in the United States. We may well take pride in this 
form of international service rendered to our Latin-American neighbors 
beyond the equator. 

Another illustration of the influence of American education in other 
countries may be found in China. Protestant Mission Schools were early 
set up in many parts of China. After the Boxer incident many Chinese 
students came to American universities on the indemnity fund to study. 
These young Chinese returned home to participate prominently in political 
and educational activities. Americans have been called in frequently as 
individuals and in groups to advise about the organization and development 
of their schools and higher institutions. The net result has been a tre- 
mendous American influence on all levels of Chinese education. Naturally 
where a civilization differs so much from that to be found in this country 
it may well be, as has been frequently asserted, that adequate modifications 
to suit Chinese conditions have not always been made. In other words, in 
its intense desire to spread the gospel of education one country will fre- 
quently imitate more or less slavishly educational ideas and practices 
which it finds in other countries. 

Thus far, the examples showing the interdependence of nations in educa 
tional matters have nearly all been selected from the history of the United 
States. There has been space for only the briefest description of the many 
ways in which American education from the earliest colonial days has been 
influenced by European theory and practice. To those who are not familiar 
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with the history of American education the extent of our indebtedness to | 


European countries in the field of education is usually surprising. 
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That we ourselves are beginning to be looked to by other nations in the 
field of educational policy and practice, however, is attested by the inter- 
esting references to educational changes in Argentina, Uruguay, and 
China. Moreover, as is well known, many educational missions and inter- 
ested individuals from all parts of the world now visit the United States 


| each year to inquire into our educational organization, curricula, and 


methods, not only in special fields in which we have pioneered, such as 

riculture, home economics, library education, and dentistry, but also in 
the older school and college subjects. The United States is now in a posi- 
tion to give as well as to receive benefit by exchanging information and 
experience on educational matters. 

In this second part of the present chapter attention will be given to a few 
of the more prominent ways in which the United States and other nations 
to their mutual benefit now engage in extensive contacts with one another 
at all levels of education. 

One of the oldest and most fruitful means for transplanting educational 
ideas and practices from one country to another, as well as for the develop- 
ment of international good will, is the exchange of students and teachers.! 
For many years American students have felt that their educational ex- 
perience is incomplete until they have sat at the feet of some French master 
at the Sorbonne, or delved into the mysteries of life in a German labora- 
tory, or burrowed deeply into the riches of the British Museum. In 1933- 
34 it was estimated that there were 2,400 American students in France. 
The average number in the British Isles for several recent years was 672. 
The number of American professors on sabbatical leave abroad naturally 
varies considerably, but in 1936-37 the number was estimated at about 
two hundred. 

Since the World War the tide of student exchange has set in strongly 
toward American universities and colleges. In 1929 the number of foreign 
students enrolled in our higher institutions reached nearly ten thousand. In 
recent years the number has varied from six thousand to eight thousand 
young men and women from all parts of the world, or approximately twice 
the number of American students abroad. Among these are approximately 
1,800 students from the other Americas, about half of whom are from 
Canada and the other half from Latin America, including Puerto Rico. 

All this exchange of students between the United States and other 


1In this and several succeeding pages the author has drawn heavily on an 
article published by him in the Educational Record for October, 1939, entitled 
“International Intellectual Cooperation.” 
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countries has been facilitated in a very effective manner by the Institute of 
International Education and its subsidiary organization, the American 
University Union in Europe, with headquarters in Paris and London, 
Guide books for American students in France and the British Isles and for 
foreign students in the United States have proved invaluable. The Institute 
has also greatly encouraged the exchange of students by seeking and mak. 
ing information widely available concerning fellowships and scholarships 
open to foreign students in the United States and to American students 
abroad. 

Other interesting and effective devices for promoting the study of 
American students in foreign countries, particularly France, is the junior 
year abroad, inaugurated in 1923 by the University of Delaware and uti- 
lized later by Smith College, and the various holiday courses largely for 
American students in France, Germany, Switzerland, and Great Britain. 

Recently the United States has begun to awaken to the importance of 
more active cultural relations with South America. To this end the United 
States delegation went to the peace conference in Buenos Aires in Decem- 
ber, 1936, resolved to promote the further exchange of students and pro- 
fessors among the several American nations. The suggestion was accepted 
with enthusiasm and resulted in a convention under which each country pro- 
vides fellowships annually, including maintenance and tuition expenses, at 
selected higher institutions for the benefit of two graduate students or 
teachers from each of the other American nations. It also provides that 
each country will pay the expenses and salary of a visiting professor to 
each of the other countries, who will give lectures, teach or conduct special 
researches. This convention has now been ratified by the United States 
and twelve other American nations. Congress recently made an appropria- 
tion of $75,000 to carry out the provisions of the convention. 

Conspicuous among the international organizations which have been 
dealing with educational matters is the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation set up by the League of Nations. In 1926 the com- 
mittee, realizing the impossibility of making progress with the various 
matters before it without a substantial permanent agency to facilitate its 
work was successful in establishing under its direction the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, with headquarters in Paris. 

The International Institute has devoted a substantial part of its work to 
the field of higher education. For example, as a part of the month devoted 
to Intellectual Cooperation at the Paris World’s Fair two years ago, there 
was an international conference on higher education, in which representa- 
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tives of a large number of countries participated. The proceedings of the 
conference have since been issued entitled Problimes d’ Universitz. So valu- 
able did this association of university representatives appear to be that 
it was organized as a permanent committee of the International Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation. It was planned to hold the first meeting of 
the committee in October, 1939, at which time attention was to have been 

iven to the manner in which modern universities adapt themselves to 
scientific discoveries and changes in economic and social life. Because of 
the current war crisis in Europe the conference was postponed. 

Supplementing the International Committee on Higher Education is an 
ambitious project begun at the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in 
1936, looking to the organization of an International Bureau of University 
Statistics. 

Another international interest in higher education is the work of the 
various international student organizations. The number of these organiza- 
tions makes them very confusing to all except the fully initiated. They 
include the International Confederation of Students, the International 
Student Service, the World Student Christian Federation, Pax Romana, 
and the World Union of Jewish Students. Fortunately the International 
Institute has been able to bring seven of them together into a Committee 
of International Student Organizations for the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems. Under the auspices of this committee the first International Con- 
versation of Students was held in Luxemburg in May, 1938. The confer- 
ence resulted in a publication of proceedings entitled Students in Search of 
Their University, which is of superior character and well worth reading. 

The contribution, therefore, of higher education to world understanding 
through the exchange of students and professors, international conferences 
and organizations in various fields of knowledge, international student 
organizations, and a whole host of other activities too numerous to mention 
has been steadily mounting. They are indeed both indispensable and in- 
valuable. 

It is also exceedingly important to know what progress in international 
intellectual cooperation has been made on the school level as well as in the 
higher institutions. Of primary importance in this area was the organiza- 
tion in December, 1925, of the International Bureau of Education at 
Geneva. This organization is composed largely of official representatives 
from the various governments and it secures its support from the contribu- 
tions supplied by member governments. Beginning in a modest way it has 
now gradually developed to a point where it can point to a membership of 
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fifteen nations, including Germany and Italy. The two most conspicuous 


absentees are Great Britain and the United States, both of which, together 
with many others, have, however, sent delegates regularly to the inter. 


years. The director is Jean Piaget, the well-known psychologist at the 
University of Geneva. 

Each year the bureau publishes an Annuaire International de I’ Education 
et de I’ Enseignement and a quarterly bulletin reporting educational events 
and news of international interest and containing an annotated bibliography 
of new publications. During the past summer three publications based on 
comparative information secured from a large number of countries formed 
an excellent basis for the annual international conference held at Geneva, 
They were: Salaries of Teachers in the Secondary Schools, The Teaching of 
Geography in the Secondary Schools, and The Organization of Pre-School 
Education. The bureau believes that “the development of education is an 
essential factor in the establishment of peace.” 

The International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation and the Inter- 
national Institute have also given a substantial amount of attention to 
certain matters in the field of secondary education, particularly through 
the Advisory Committee on the Teaching of Facts and Principles of Inter- 
national Cooperation. These studies have included the fields of modern 
languages, the classics, and civic education. 

Much good work was also accomplished by an international declaration 
prepared in October, 1937, and since signed by sixteen nations which 
called attention to the desirability of choosing textbooks in history which 
assign “‘as large a place as possible to the history of other nations” and 
which give prominence to “facts calculated to bring about a realization of 
the interdependence of nations.” To show that the task is not impracticable 
it should be noted that several years ago official commissions of the small 
Baltic countries succeeded in a venture of this character. In 1933 Brazil 
and Argentina signed a similar convention. Finally, the peace conference 
at Buenos Aires in December, 1936, passed a resolution along these lines. 

There are, of course, a host of other international organizations which 
have made significant contributions to the mutual understanding of educa- 
tional problems. Much of their work is carried on through international 
conference and congresses. It is said that in the four-year period from 1926 
to 1929 there were 916 international conferences and congresses of all 
kinds and descriptions. A fair proportion of them dealt directly with 
education. 
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It is, therefore, impossible to give more than passing notice to several 
of these organizations. The World Federation of Educational Associations 
was an outgrowth of a conference called by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco in July, 1923. Since that time it has held biennial 
meetings in various parts of the world. Its last conference at Rio de Janeiro 
in the summer of 1939 had to be postponed on account of internal condi- 
tions in Brazil. 

The International Federation of Teachers’ Associations held its twelfth 
annual congress of delegates in Paris in July, 1939. Delegates from fifteen 
European countries were present. Such subjects as the international ex- 
change of teachers, children’s literature, the superannuation of teachers, 
history, civics, and school holidays have been under discussion in recent 
meetings. 

The New Education Fellowship, founded in 1915 to promote the cause 
of progressive education, has also been responsible for a number of inter- 
national conferences, the seventh one having been held at Cheltenham, 
England, in 1936 

In 1939 the following conferences were held at various places in Europe: 
the nineteenth International Congress of Secondary Education, Copen- 
hagen; the Sixth International Congress on Teaching Home Economics, 
Copenhagen; the first Conference of the International Association for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, Geneva; and the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, at which there was considerable discussion of tech- 
nical and vocational education and apprenticeship. Other international 
conferences which have been held in recent years relate to technical 
education, adult education, primary education, and commercial education. 

With all of these facilities in the field of elementary and secondary 
education there are nevertheless as yet very inadequate opportunities for 
school teachers and administrators of one country to exchange information 
and observations relative to educational theory and practice with all other 
countries. This is particularly true of the Americas, including the United 
States. There is, to be sure, the excellent Bibliographie Pedagogique Inter- 
nationale, covering the publications in all the important countries of the 
world, which is issued annually by the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. There is also an excellent volume edited a few years 
ago by I. L. Kandel, entitled /nternational Understanding through the Public 
School Curriculum, which illustrates exceedingly well how international 
understanding may be taught through the various school subjects. It 
should be known much more widely in the United States. Likewise such 
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excellent descriptions and interpretations of educational practice abroad 
as appear in the Yearbook of the International Institute of Education of Teachers 
College and the bulletins of the United States Office of Education if better 
known in the United States would contribute much to the development of 
educational thought. 

Finally there should be developed some feasible scheme comparable to 
what we have had in higher institutions for years whereby school ad- 
ministrators of one country may have opportunities to study educational 
thought and practice in other countries. There is nothing that jars com- 
placency quite so effectively and starts new lines of thought so freely as to 
see something in action based on substantially different ideas. School 
administrators in other countries might profit considerably by better 
opportunities for the study of schools in the United States, but I suspect 
that in such an exchange we might easily gain as much as we give. 

In recent years there has been a large amount of special attention to the 
problem of inter-American educational matters. The Pan American Union 
is now celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. From the beginning this organi- 
zation has been interested in promoting better understanding between the 
Americas in all matters including education. The work of the educational 
section, articles in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union and considerable 
attention to education in various Pan American conferences have all con- 
tributed to a better understanding. In several of these conferences and at 
other times the idea of a Pan American university has several times been 
enthusiastically discussed but so far without results. 

In connection with the semi-centennial celebration of the Pan American 
Union the ninth American Scientific Congress was held in Washington in 
May, 1940. There was a large attendance from the various American 
countries. In addition to sections devoted to the physical sciences there 
was extensive attention to History and Geography, International Law, 
Economics and Sociology, and to Education. In the section on Education a 
number of problems of mutual interest received attention. 

The new Division of Cultural Relations in the Department of State has 
also done some splendid work in the short time since its establishment in 
July, 1938. In addition to supervising the program of student and professor 
exchanges with other American countries it has engaged in a wide range of 
activities to stimulate interest in inter-American cultural relations, includ- 
ing the holding of a large conference of representatives of American 
universities and colleges in Washington in January, 1940. Among the 
matters to which this conference gave attention were the extension and 
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improvement of the teaching of Spanish, Portuguese, and French, the pro- 
vision of better teaching materials regarding Latin-American countries in 
our schools and vice versa, and more adequate descriptions of the educa- 
tional opportunities in the several American countries. 

Two other related activities in the field of inter-American educational 
matters may be mentioned. Three inter-American conferences on educa- 
tion sponsored by the several governments have now been held, the third 
one in Mexico City during the summer of 1937. The purpose of these 
conferences has been to encourage the interchange of information, ex- 
periences, and ideas, as to the various aspects of education, including 
organization. 

Also in January, 1939, the first international conference of representa- 
tives of the National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation was held in 
Santiago. There was extensive discussion and some tentative plans were 
adopted relative to a number of matters, including the establishment of a 
Pan American Bureau of Education in Santiago, which among other duties 
is to arrange for Pan American conferences on education at regular inter- 
vals. 

There is, of course, no adequate way in which all of these efforts at 
international collaboration in education may be appraised and evaluated. 
We know, however, the tremendous influence which educational theory 
and practice of one country has exerted on another in past years when the 
facilities of communication were slow and imperfect. Today, with many 
speedy and improved means of communication, it would seem that the 
extent of international influence would be increased immeasureably. 

Moreover, today the scientific spirit pervades education. Truth is truth 
no matter where discovered. School administrators and scientific scholars 
are equally anxious to keep abreast of experimental work in their respec- 
tive fields. Nor does the matter stop at demonstrated fact. Educators, in 
schools and colleges, depending to some extent on the degree to which the 
theory of democracy is accepted, yearn for opportunities to acquaint 
themselves with various philosophies of education both in the past and the 
present. To a modern educator the whole world is his teacher. 
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THE WORLD OF RELIGION 
By Wr utaM Pierson MErriLi 


It is painfully obvious that something is needed to hold the world together, 
It becomes increasingly evident to the thoughtful that the only alternative 
to a warring world is an organized world. The keen mind of Kant saw 
that plainly 145 years ago. Yet the breakdown of the League of Nations 
provides indubitable proof that political organization is not sufficient, 
Something is needed that goes deeper than political policies and plans for 
international government. 

There is an analogy in recent political life in the United States. One of 
the most decisive failures in the cultural history of this country is the 
attempt to solve the liquor problem by legal and political means. A con- 
stitutional amendment was adopted, laws were passed, police power used; 
and yet the cause failed. Why? Because, in too many parts of the country, 
popular sentiment was either opposed to the régime or lukewarm in sup- 
port of it. 

The breakdown of the League of Nations was largely due to the same 
cause. There was not a community of interest, understanding, and good 
will, to give force to the political organization. And the most admirable 
plan and program will fail under such conditions. 

This fact was set forth strongly in a brilliant article in one of the num- 
bers of the North American Review for 1938, by Professor José Ortega y 
Gasset. He contended that it is useless to trust treaties and pacts, or 
organizations in the interest of world order, or individual renunciation of 
war. There must come a body of attitudes, assumptions, understandings, 
accepted generally in the life of the world, practically authoritative in that 
life; in short we must have a world system or world community, very real, 
even if intangible, before institutions and laws and agreements can be 
effective and lasting. For, as he shows, laws, treaties, organizations, made 
in defiance of, or far in advance of, common public opinion, are foredoomed 
to failure. Here stands out one of the supremely vital tasks of our age,— 
the development of such a common mind and soul and understanding. 

In this great task religion may and should play a leading part. And the 
Christian religion above all others should do its utmost to discharge this 
duty. 

Organized religion has too often been a divisive force in the life of the 
world. But that has sprung from the lamentable tendency of religious 
people to set the supposed interests of the outward institution above the 
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service of the ideals of the religion. It is always fatal to take the means as 
ends. And that course has been taken too often by religious bodies. 

Our present world needs, in order to achieve a right and permanent 
organization of peace, some force to lift races and groups above national- 
ism, a superloyalty; and this must take form, not only in ideals, but in an 
actual brotherhood of men, based on common faith, hope, and generosity. 

Religion can and should supply, or at least help greatly in supplying, 
this vital need." 

Irresponsible and uncontrolled nationalism is the reef upon which the 
best-built ship of internationalism will be wrecked. Only a higher loyalty 
than that to a nation can clear this obstacle from the course of world 
development. 

Now religion professes to have just such a possession, in its exaltation of 
God as supreme. Judaism gave to the world the first and greatest of com- 
mandments, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength and with all thy mind.” 

But Judaism was, and still is, a religion limited to a particular race. Into 
it, and out from it, came the prophets and Jesus, envisioning a religion open 
to all races, classes, and groups. Greeks and Hebrews alike were groping 
after such a faith and it came to them. Jesus not only took from Judaism the 
two great commandments of love of God and love of neighbor. He gave 
new force and breadth to them by pointing to an outsider, a foreigner, as 
an exemplar of neighborly love. Paul introduced something new into the 
religious life of his time when, in the spirit of Jesus, he declared that the 
“middle wall of partition’”’ was now “broken down,” and that in Christ 
Jew and Gentile had become “‘one new man, so making peace”; so that 
henceforth there could not be “Jew and Greek, Roman and barbarian, 
bond and free; but all are one in Christ.” 

Something new in its breadth, simplicity, and appeal came into the 
world’s life with this vision. A beautiful statement of the ideal is found in 
a fragment of a letter from the middle of the second century, a.p., which 
declares, ‘“What the soul is in the body, Christians are in the world. For 
the soul holds the body together and Christians hold the world together.” 
Augustine also declared that one aim of Christianity was to produce ‘‘a 
universal fraternal alliance.” 

Why did the Roman Empire, so generous in its dealings with other 
religions, look with suspicion on the Christian movement and deal harshly 





1Compare “The Church’s Contribution toward a Warless World,” by 
J. F. Dulles, in Religion and Life, 1939. 
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with it? Nominally it was because Christianity did not join in the religious 
rites in honor of the Imperial power. Yet Jews and other religionists were 
exempted from that requirement. Rome was tolerant toward other relj- 
gions. That which, at bottom, accounted for the different treatment of 
Christianity, was the fact that other religions were of this or that race, or 
of certain eclectic groups, while Christianity was open to all, and for all. 
Rome found it hard to tolerate a separate body claiming the same universal 
dominion as Rome itself. It finally came to terms with this new religion, 

We must not linger over the history of Christianity, the centuries during 
which church and empire lived together in harmony or conflict, but each 
of them a world unity. The Reformation split Christendom into fragments, 
National churches sprang up. The tendency was for each to cherish its 
peculiar relation with the national government. “Established’’ churches 
arose, supported in part by the State. Some such still exist. It is peculiarly 
hard for them to keep the universal spirit and touch. For a considerable 
time Protestantism had but a feeble sense of World Christianity. Each 
nation had its church, each church its national connection. 

During the recent past, however, Christianity has been regaining its 
consciousness of the universal quality of its faith and hope. Especially 
since the dawn of the present century has the movement toward unity, or 
“ecumenicity” as it is being called, gained rapidly. There were fore- 
runners, notably the great missionary movements, the Bible Societies, the 
Evangelical Alliance, and other efforts at large groupings, such as the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. But a new era may be dated from the great 
Missionary Conference of the Protestant Churches, at Edinburgh in 1910, 
from which eventually came the “International Missionary Council,” 
and an impulse to other world movements. 

Of course such a review as this should take in more than Christianity. 
It should include Judaism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and other reli- 
gious movements. But, as a matter of fact, the international influence of 
these has been slight. Several of the most intelligent and reliable members 
of the Madras Conference, in 1938, have pointed out, since their return, 
the tendency of Oriental religions to become more aggressively national 
or racial in this day of assertive nationalism. This is particularly true of 
Hinduism in India, and Shintoism in Japan, and, in somewhat less degree, 
of Mohammedanism in the East. New emphasis has been given them, as 
the national spirit has risen. In parts of China, controlled by Japan, there 
is said to be a marked and deliberate revival of Confucianism as a national 
faith. We have seen how Nazi Germany has endeavored to make German 
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Christianity definitely nationalistic, and even to supplant it by a “German”’ 
religion. 

Over against such trends we see a marked progress in Christianity 
toward a realization of its true nature as a world fellowship, a universal 
religious movement. In a very true sense this is a return to the original 
faith of Jesus and Paul,—the faith of the New Testament. This movement, 
in its many phases, is of particular importance because it has been taking 
place in the very nations that now lead the life of the world, the nations 
that are feeling most keenly the need of world organization, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, Switzerland, the United States, and 
the other republics of the Western Hemisphere. It should be said also that 
the “ecumenical movement”’ is also cherished by, and making advances in, 
the younger or newer Christian bodies in the Orient. 

It will be worth while to trace briefly the remarkable progress made 
since 1900 in the awakening of Christian bodies to a sense that they are 
essentially parts of a world movement, to which their first loyalty is due. 

In 1905 a movement to federate the Protestant churches in the United 
States began to take shape. It was necessary that it start in a small way and 
grow quietly. But under wise and enthusiastic leadership it has developed 
into an institution of real power and influence, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. It must speak and act cautiously, lest some 
of the cooperating bodies become alarmed or take offense. But it is increas- 
ingly effective and steadily grows toward wider inclusiveness and stronger 
influence. The very existence of such a Council, and the contacts it has 
established and maintained with churches in Europe, has had a considerable 
effect in the cause of Christian cooperation and union. 

Early in the century leading churchmen in Great Britain and Germany 
became apprehensive as to the growing tension between the two nations. 
Together they planned exchange visits of leading ministers and laymen. In 
1908, one hundred and thirty German churchmen, Lutheran, Reformed, 
Catholic, and others, visited Great Britain, and in the following year return 
visits to Germany were made by a similar group from Great Britain. Out 
of this grew the “Churches’ Council for Promoting Friendly Relations 
between Great Britain and Germany,” founded in 1909. Each national 
group began publishing a journal. The movement aroused no little public 
interest.” 


2See Steps toward the World Council, by C. S. Macfarland—an excellent 
and reliable account. 
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Early in 1914 a letter was sent out by the church leaders in Switzerland, 
calling attention of Christians everywhere to the alarming increase in 
armament, and urging that Christian leaders from all lands should confer 
on the matter. 

These and other influences led to the holding of a “peace conference” 
in the summer of 1914 at Constance, Germany. A new body, the Church 
Peace Union, had been created in the United States, and endowed by Mr, 
Andrew Carnegie. This organization helped materially in planning and 
financing the holding of the Conference. 


The conference itself convened at Constance, Germany, in a hotel which 
had been a Dominican monastery—the very one where five hundred years 
before another Council of Constance had condemned John Huss. Of the one 
hundred and fifty-three delegates, only about eighty-five reached Constance, 
Those who got there came from Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Bulgaria, and the United States. Dele- 
gates from Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium failed to arrive. Railroad 
trains were halted and turned back at the frontiers—the World War had begun. 


The conference met on the very day war was declared, August 1. A friendly 
letter was received from the Archbishop of Canterbury. A message was 
addressed by the meeting to all rulers and statesmen. Members who after- 
wards reached London met again, named an international committee, and gave 
the continuing body its name: ““The World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches.’’3 


The World Alliance managed to hold together during the difficult days 
of the war, arranging a conference in Switzerland in 1915, attended by 
British, Germans, Danes, Hollanders, and Swiss; and a general conference 
attended by representatives of thirteen nations at The Hague in 1919. 

From that time on, the official church bodies in the leading nations began 
to take an ever-deepening interest in the integration of Christianity, and 
in the providing of means for more unified action and influence. These led 
to two important general conferences, one on “Life and Work” held at 
Stockholm in 1925; the other on “Faith and Order” at Lausanne in 1927. 
As the names indicate, one of these dealt with possible unity in creed and 
organization, the other with possible cooperation in practical life and 
service. The “Life and Work”? movement soon became the “Universal 
Christian Council.” It carried on considerable relief work among the 
impoverished churches in central and eastern Europe, and brought church- 
men of the various branches of Christianity into close affiliations. The 
Eastern Orthodox Churches joined in the two movements, thus bringing 





3From Steps toward the World Council, by D. S. Macfarland, p. 35. 
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about a cooperation of practically all the major Christian church organiza- 
tions, except the Roman Catholic, which did not see its way to cooperate 
officially. These two movements, “Faith and Order” and “Life and 
Work,” held conferences in the summer of 1937 at Oxford and Edinburgh, 
at which the two were merged in one body, now functioning as the “World 
Council of Churches.” Thus, for the first time since the Reformation, 
Christians of all varieties, with the sole exception of the Roman Catholic 
Church, are working in real cooperation and unity. 

The World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches 
continues its separate existence, while maintaining most cordial and in- 
timate relations with the work of the “World Council.” Like its fostering 
body, the Church Peace Union, the World Alliance includes Catholics 
and Jews, as well as Protestants, which it could not do were it officially 
related to the churches. There is also a movement of growing importance 
and value, the “‘National Conference of Christians and Jews,” which 
brings together Catholics, Jews, and Protestants in friendly relations, thus 
stimulating good feeling. 

The Church Peace Union has earnestly desired to do all that is possible 
to bring together all the living religions of the world in the cause of world 
unity and peace. Toward that end it made plans for a “World Conference 
for International Peace through Religion.” Several preliminary meetings 
have been held, attended by representatives of some ten or twelve different 
religions. The disturbed state of international affairs and the growing 
tension between nations have made it impossible, as yet, to hold such a 
conference as was planned, and the movement is quiescent, though small 
committees are kept up here and there, and the hope still persists that some 
time in the future such a general conference can be held. 

Two important gatherings were held just before the outbreak of the 
present war. In December, 1938, under the auspices of the International 
Missionary Council, a conference was held at Madras, India, at which the 
Christian churches of Asia and Africa were more largely represented and 
more actively interested than in any previous gathering. In July-August, 
1939, a Youth Conference was held at Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
planned and carried out by joint action of the World Council of Churches 
and the World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches. 
Some fifteen hundred delegates were present, representing seventy-three 
nations; more than so per cent of the delegates were under thirty years of 
age. There were large delegations not only from Europe and America, but 
trom Asia and Africa. The proceedings of this conference, and the state- 
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ments issuing from it, show the deep and enthusiastic interest taken by the 
young people of the churches in the problem of international organization 
and unity. 

This is a hasty and inadequate summary, but it does show a wholesome 
growth of the Christian churches toward fuller unity and cooperation, It 
warrants the hope that the Christian churches, in full and hearty fellow. 
ship with their Jewish brethren, and eventually in closer, sympathetic 
relation with those of other faiths, may be of indispensable service in 
fostering a common and cooperative spirit, which may help to sustain good 
international relations. 

‘Iwo facts, or conclusions, are evident: 

1. Religion can be of very great and real help in providing that higher 
common loyalty which preconditions lasting international organization; 

2. Religion is itself deeply affected by international discord, division, 
and lack of organized world life and government. 

In view of these facts, it appears wise, or even necessary, that organized 
religion should earnestly support and forward the effort to bring about the 
organization of world peace, and should do all in its power to unify and 
broaden its own life and work. 

It is also evident that those who work for international organization 
should support the churches in every possible way in their effort to become 
more effective and united. 

There must be some object to be held before the soul of man that shall 
call forth a loyalty above that given to separate States and nations. What 
can better meet that urgent need than the vision of the Kingdom of God 
given us by the prophets and Jesus, and professed as the goal of the Chris- 
tian Church? 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE WORLD WAR 


By Joun Foster Duties 


The Treaty of Versailles proved, in the event, to be but an armistice. 
Within fifteen years the struggle had been resumed—at first as an unde- 
clared war, finally as an open war. It would seem that the Treaty must 
have been bad indeed. Actually, the explanation is to be found elsewhere. 

The Treaty had, of course, its bad features. It proved impossible wholly 
to exclude the influence of violent emotion engendered by the war; or 
excesses attributable to the power of the victors to impose their will upon 
a vanquished enemy. The most grievous error was the fact of substantial 
departure from the terms of the prearmistice agreement, in reliance on 
which Germany had laid down her arms. This was notably apparent in the 
terms of reparation liability. The total exclusion of Germany from partici- 
pation in colonial mandates seemed contrary to the intent of the pre- 
armistice arrangement, as did the enforced acceptance by Germany of 
language which she construed as a confession of sole moral guilt for the 
origin of the war. There was also a total omission of the promised pro- 
visions for a leveling of trade barriers. 

Such variations from the prearmistice agreement, when coupled with the 
harsh language of the Treaty and the peremptory manner of its imposition, 
without negotiation and under threat of renewed starvation, gave the 
German people legitimate ground for resentment. 

But this need not have been more than a passing phase. For the Treaty 
gave birth to continuing agencies which might have corrected initial defects 
and evolved into great liberal institutions. 

The most ambitious project of the Treaty was, of course, the League of 
Nations. On paper, at least, the Covenant provided the two essentials for a 
stable world order: peaceful change and collective security. Article 19 
contemplated the “reconsideration . . . of treaties which have become inap- 
plicable and the consideration of international conditions, whose continu- 
ance might endanger the peace of the world.” Thereby might have been 
prevented the occurrence of widespread popular discontent attributable to 
unequal international conditions. It is such popular unrest which leads to 
revolt which is formidable both because of the massed power which it 
represents and because of a certain moral justification to which it can lay 
claim. No repressive measures will, in the long run, subdue it. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to provide collective security against the aggres- 
sion of ambitious and unscrupulous leaders. This was envisaged by Articel 
16, providing for collective economic sanctions. 
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By other Treaty articles, the principle was established that colonial 
control was not an opportunity for selfish national exploitation, but a 
“sacred trust” to be administered, first, to advance the well-being of the 
native inhabitants, and, second, to insure, to others, economic access on 
terms of equality. Thus, through the “mandate’’ principle the way was 
paved for withdrawing vast, rich, and undeveloped areas of the world from 
the sovereignty system of purely nationalistic exploitation. An “open 
door” was to be provided through which the overpopulated, under- 
resourced, dynamic peoples of the world might peacefully find the way to 
better economic conditions. 

A Reparation Commission was established with broad authority to 
evolve a reparation program within Germany’s capacity to pay and within 
the capacity of the rest of the world to receive the goods and services 
through which alone, in the long run, could Germany’s payments be made, 
The potentialities of the Commission in the realm of international finance 
were very great, as illustrated by its subsequent organization of the Bank 
for International Settlements, through which a world-wide stabilization of 
currencies might have been effectively promoted. 

Provision was made for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which might have acquired, in the field of justiciable 
international dispute, an authority comparable to that of our Supreme 
Court in the field of inter-State controversy. 

The Treaty contemplated progressive disarmament, the disarmament of 
Germany to come first, but to be followed by “a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations” and the consequent release of vast economic 
effort from sterile into productive channels. 

I venture to say that never have there been included in a single document 
provisions as liberal and forward looking as those to be found in the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

If the peace failed, as it did, that failure cannot fairly be ascribed to the 
terms of the Treaty. It was rather due to a failure of the nations to compre- 
hend and to put to use the political mechanisms provided for the promotion 
of a healthy world order. 

President Wilson, the greatest statesman of modern times, had come to 
realize that the war system was made inevitable by excessive nationalism. 
On the one hand, science and invention were drawing the world closer and 
closer together and making people more and more conscious of the exist- 
ence and artificiality of national boundaries. On the other hand, sovereignty 
was being exercised more and more to use boundaries to insulate each 
national domain from the other and to prevent the international movement 
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of goods, money, and peoples. Wilson saw that as national boundaries 
came to be regarded as artificial barriers to equal opportunity, it would be 
inevitable that efforts would be made to break them down. He, therefore, 
conceived a peace founded upon a dilution of national sovereignty. No 
nation could claim a legal or moral right to perpetuate its own status, but 
treaties and international conditions would be subject to change, on the 
initiative of an international body. The peace of the whole was thereby 
made superior to the particular rights of any. The colonial areas would be 
wholly withdrawn from the operation of the sovereignty system. There 
would be “freedom of the seas” and provision made for the leveling of the 
trade barriers. 

This was President Wilson’s vision, and to a large extent it took form 
in the Treaty of Versailles. 

But, unhappily, he alone had seen this vision. It was not shared by the 
Allies or even by his own people. By his personal prestige he compelled 
the incorporation, in the Treaty, of words. But he was unable to breathe 
into those words the spark of life. When the peace conference was con- 
cluded with the signature of the Treaty, the statesmen returned to find 
their respective peoples each determined to extract for themselves the 
maximum of gain from the Treaty, and to resist any qualification of their 
sovereign right to do what they pleased, irrespective of the international 
repercussion of their acts. 

The American people felt that their national interest would best be 
promoted by a total rejection of any international responsibilities under 
the Treaty. We refused to ratify the Treaty and concluded a separate 
peace with Germany. We declined membership in the League, membership 
in the World Court, and official representation on the Reparation Com- 
mission. We declined to accept any colonial mandate. We rejected the 
treaty of guaranty of France. 

France, feeling deserted by her former allies and dominated by fear of 
a resurgent Germany, sought primarily to enforce those Treaty terms 
designed to assure her military superiority over Germany. These she 
sought to reinforce by a series of alliances designed to encircle Germany 
with a military cordon. 

Italy left Paris deeply aggrieved at what she considered to be disregard 
of promises previously made her by the Treaty of London, and offended 
at the subordinate rdle attributed to her delegates at the Conference. She 
looked forward to an occasion to reassert her prestige and to enlarge her 
colonial empire. 

Japan had sought above all to obtain in the Covenant of the League 
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recognition of the principle of racial equality. Her failure in this respect 
was galling to her proud people. This, coupled with her difficult economic 
condition, spurred her on to efforts to establish an empire disposing of 
power sufficient to compel respect and recognition of equality. 

The Germans left Versailles feeling that they had been tricked into an 
ignominious peace which had reduced them to the rank of a third-rate 
power. There quickly developed a deep-seated national determination to 
reverse the “‘Diktat” of Versailles. 


England, although noncooperative with Wilson at the Peace Conference, | 


came to see the advantages to be gained out of the reestablishment of an 
international order which would promote the international trade and 


finance upon which her world power was largely based. Without the | 


collaboration of the United States, however, she could do little except to | 


seek to maintain her world position by reverting to “balance of power” 
diplomacy. 

In such an atmosphere the new political instrumentalities established by 
the Treaty inevitably failed to play their intended réle. The League of 
Nations, dominated by France and her continental allies, gradually became 
an alliance of the satisfied powers to maintain their status ummpaired. The 
emphasis was placed upon resistance to change. Article 19 became a dead 
letter and was so alien to the current trend of thinking that it was not 
invoked even by those nations which most strenuously sought change. 
There were allowed to develop great areas of social unrest which crystal- 
lized into explosive forces which the mild “sanctions” provided by the 
Covenant were totally inadequate to resist. One by one the governments 
of the dissatisfied peoples—Italian, German, and Japanese—departed from 
the League which to them assumed the character of a strait jacket. 

The Mandate principle was, from the beginning, perverted from the 
Wilsonian concept. Never, in good faith, was there sought to be achieved 
the “open door” principle. There grew to be little practical distinction 
between sovereignty and mandate over colonial areas. 

The Reparation Commission was dominated by France, as the principal 
reparation creditor. Germany’s debt was at first kept so high that its 
discharge, even had there been good will, was an economic impossibility. 
The ensuing default was, under French insistence, characterized as “‘volun- 
tary,” permitting, as the French believed, military reprisals. French and 
Belgian troops occupied the industrial area of the Ruhr and cut it off from 
the rest of Germany. The impasse was broken by Secretary of State 
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Hughes’s proposal for a study by experts. There ensued five years of inter- 
national collaboration under the ‘‘Dawes”’ plan. This brief period was, for 
all of the nations, the happiest of the postwar era. But the “Dawes”’ plan 
was replaced in 1929 by a new plan which did away with the flexible 
features of the “Dawes” plan, and thereby contributed mightily to the 
world economic depression and to the eventual triumph in Germany of 
Nazism. Reparation was then totally abandoned and the Reparation Com- 
mission disappeared. Its offspring, the Bank for International Settlements, 
continues only a moribund existence. 

The World Court was from the beginning suspected of being politically 
minded. This suspicion was, in the opinion of many, confirmed by its 
decision of 1931 holding the proposed customs agreement between 
Germany and Austria to be violative of the treaty of St. Germain. The 
majority of one, by which this result was reached, seemed attributable 
to French political pressure upon the Court. Whatever the facts may have 
been, the result was a fatal blow to the prestige of the Court. Few re- 
mained who felt that their cause could be pleaded before the Court with 
assurance of an impartial, juridical verdict. 

Efforts to relieve the peoples of the world from the burden of great 
armament proved futile. The disarmament of Germany was accomplished 
through a minute examination on the spot by military members of Inter- 
Allied Control Commissions, who destroyed armament on a vast scale, 
and also destroyed the machinery for its replacement. But when the Allied 
nations set up a Disarmament Conference to effect some limitation of their 
own land armament, it proved impossible to make progress. The result was 
to lose the moral justification for a disarmed Germany. For the treaty had 
never contemplated a condition wherein Germany would continue com- 
pletely disarmed and at the mercy of highly armed surrounding States, 
such as France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Germany’s rearmament 
began, at first secretly and then more openly. It was tolerated by France 
and England, which realized that they had failed to take the steps necessary 
to justify insistence upon the continued disarmament of Germany. Finally, 
all pretense at limitation of armament was abandoned, and a new race of 
armament was openly begun. 

It is in such ways that the excessive claims of nationalism destroyed the 
effectiveness of the League of Nations, the Mandates Commission, the 
Reparation Commission, the World Court, and the Disarmament Con- 
ference. The machinery for peace had been provided. But there was lacking 
the popular understanding necessary to make it work. 
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While, as we have seen, the spirit of internationalism was stillborn at 
Versailles, the ideology of “democracy” emerged vigorous from the war, 
England, France, and the United States were themselves outstandi 
exponents of the democratic form of government. They had portrayed the 
war as a struggle between the forces of democracy and the forces of 
despotism. Their victory gave to democracy a great prestige. It seemed to 
have survived the pragmatic test. It had worked; victory had rewarded 
those who espoused it. Throughout the world there was an immediate 
impetus toward the greater democratization of political institutions. 

But as postwar economic ills bore down upon the peoples, the demo- 
cratic process seemed inadequate to cope with them. Under a system of 
economic and political liberty, there occurred ever mounting debt and 
taxes; the spirit of free enterprise was crushed and unemployment and 
misery spread throughout the land. It became imperative that men should 
be put to work to produce what they required in order to live. This led to 
increasing regimentation and increasing concentration of political power. 
Italy, Poland, Japan, and Germany—nations of little natural wealth but 
with large and growing populations—turned away from liberal institutions 
and liberal leadership and accepted leaders who promised, by dictatorial 
means, to secure that social security which democracy, even in the nations 
of great wealth, seemed unable to provide. 

The World Economic Conference of 1933 marked an official recogni- 
tion of the danger and of the way to avert it. Fascism in Italy was then 
moving toward external adventure. The policies of the Third Reich were 
already menacing but as yet not crystallized. Japan had made of Manchu- 
kuo a puppet State, but China proper was substantially intact. All nations 
were encountering grave economic difficulties. In many there were mass- 
ing forces of discontent which attributed their plight to external repression 
and which threatened external explosion. Throughout the world people 
were more and more accepting the leadership of the exponents of force. 
These were the conditions under which a belated effort was made to open 
up the world economically. The World Economic Conference failed, 
largely because the United States insisted upon the right to seek to solve 
its own particular problems in its own particular way. We hoped that by 
revaluing gold and silver we might induce a rise in domestic commodity 
prices which would reduce the burden of our internal debt and stimulate 
internal production. This procedure would, of course, dislocate the cur- 
rency relationships of the world and create new obstacles to the movement 
of goods, money, and people. But we insisted upon our right to do this 
and we thereby made unattainable the objectives of the Conference. 
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The collapse of the Conference constituted the final demonstration that 
the nations of the world were operating on a basis of sauve qui peut. Each 
nation which possessed natural wealth and which controlled a large market 
sought desperately to conserve and monopolize these advantages for itself. 
Nations which were not substantially self-contained sought to achieve this 
by artificial means. In part these means were the development of uneco- 
nomic substitutes for foreign products. In part they involved greater 
armament, designed to increase the ability to bargain in a world of power 
politics. In part they moved to increase their domain by aggression at the 
expense of weaker neighbors. International anarchy assumed its extreme 
form and general war was inevitable. 









THE PEACE TREATIES Behi 

By Preston SLosson - 

1. What Is Meant by “the Peace Treaties” colonia 
The “‘peace settlement” may best be defined as: (1) the armistice These 
negotiations, in November, 1918; (2) the Treaty of Versailles with Peace 
Germany in 1919; (3) the Treaties of St. Germain with Austria, of the | ™@"Y 
Trianon with Hungary, of Neuilly with Bulgaria, and of Sevres and, later, and ne 
Lausanne with Turkey;' (4) the minority rights treaties, agreements as japan ¢ 
to the distribution of mandates, agreements as to the distribution of repara- The 
tions, among the Allied Powers themselves; (5) early modifications of, or makers 
additions to, the original peace treaties, such as the 1920 Rapallo agree. ume tt 
ment temporarily settling the Italo-Yugoslav frontier; (6) the territorial existed 
changes brought about by early plebiscites, such as those in Slesvig, Klag- | definice 
enfurt, Allenstein, Marienwerder, and Upper Silesia; (7) the original pewess 
decisions of the Reparation Commission, fixing the amount of the German broken 
bill for reparations. several 
On the other hand, it would be only confusing to count as part of the | "°° ™ 
peace settlement: (1) territorial changes made long after the end of the Caucasi 
war; (2) the fixing of the Russian frontier with Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Any - 
Estonia, and Finland, a matter handled quite outside the Peace Conference; ot 
(3) later peace negotiations and proposals, such as those of the Washington (sabjec 
Conference and the successive alterations of the reparations settlement by | ™ geo 
the Dawes and Young plans and by the Lausanne agreement of 1932. These rad : 
matters are best considered as separate topics. Ties 
2. Political, Legal, and Moral Bases of the Peace Settlement (official 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey were for all practical purposes venes), 
out of the war before Germany surrendered. The German surrender was Bessara 
on the basis of President Wilson’s “fourteen points” address of January, had to | 
1918, and of his subsequent statements of war aims. It is important, how- fact. TI 
ever, to note that the European Allies, to whom President Wilson referred a ” 
the German peace proposal, insisted on two modifications. One wasa | % # "EY 
reservation as to the meaning of the term “freedom of the seas’’; the other | created 
was a statement that Germany was liable “for all damage done to the Some 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the aggression of | nee 
Germany by land, by sea and from the air.” The legal basis of the Treaty | a . 
of Versailles was the “fourteen points” with those two modifications. ve 





1Signed in 1919 or 1920, except Lausanne, signed in 1923. Metterr 
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Behind the peace settlement, however, lay other forces and factors than 
the brief negotiations which preceded the armistice. There were treaties 
made during the war among the Allies for the partitioning of Germany’s 
colonial empire and of the Ottoman Empire, the so-called “‘secret treaties.” 
These might be, and were, altered in detail during the course of the Paris 
Peace Conference, but they could not be altogether ignored. They did not, 
in any way, bind the United States, which had no part in negotiating them 
and never officially recognized them, but Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan recognized them as still extant, legal, and binding. 

The most important limiting condition on the freedom of the peace- 
makers at Paris was neither the modified “fourteen points,” nor the war- 
time treaties among the Allies, but the actual political situation as it 
existed in the winter of 1918-19. Russia was a chaos of civil war, without 
definite boundaries to the west and without a government which other 
powers were willing to recognize. Austria-Hungary had already been 
broken by revolution into many separate States. National governments, in 
several cases rival governments, had been set up and clamored for recogni- 
tion in Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and several other parts of Europe. 
Any settlement based on the unity of either the Russian or Austro-Hun- 
garian governments, a unity which seems to have been taken for granted 
(subject, of course, to such modifications as the peace treaties themselves 
might ordain) by the ‘‘fourteen points” and the “‘secret treaties” alike, had 
now become impossible. Some old States, also, had completely changed 
their form. Serbia and Montenegro and several Austrian and Hungarian 
provinces had been thrown into the melting pot to emerge as Yugoslavia 
(officially styled at that time, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes), and Rumania had seized Hungarian Transylvania and Russian 
Bessarabia. The detailed boundaries of the new or newly enlarged nations 
had to be fixed by negotiation; their existence was already an unalterable 
fact. The most important single fact about the territorial settlement of 
1919 was that it was merely the legalization and the detailed demarcation 
of anew map of Europe which war and revolution combined had already 
created even before the Conference met. 

Some “imponderables” must also be taken into account. The failure to 
recognize the strength of national feeling had doomed the peace settle- 
ments of Vienna in 1814-15 and of Berlin in 1878 to failure. These national 
feelings had grown greatly in strength since then, the war itself being their 
culmination and climax, so that whatever excuses might be made for 
Metternich and Talleyrand in 1814, or for Bismarck and Disraeli in 1878, 
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could hardly have been made for Wilson, Lloyd George, and Clemenceay 
if they had ignored the principle which Wilson called “self-determing. 
tion.” An attempt had to be made in 1919 to redraw national frontiers more 
closely in accordance with the wishes of the resident population. 

Again, the experiences of the war and the promises of statesmen had 
caused the masses in every country to expect that some sort of league of 
association of nations would be established to enforce peace. Such expecta. 
tions were very vague, but they could not be wholly disregarded. There 
was a similar general demand that “something must be done for labor,” an 
expectation later satisfied in part by the institution of the International 
Labour Office and annual Labor’ Conferences. 

Finally, and most unfortunately, there was the popular feeling of resent- 


ment against the enemy which made it impossible, even if the peace negoti- | 


ators had not themselves shared imthe feeling, to make a peace as impartial, 
as just, and as magnanimous to deféated Germany as could have been made 
five or ten years later. The proo this is that the most widespread criti- 
cism directed at the time against'Clemenceau and Lloyd George was that 
they had gained too little for their own people. Only a handful of intel- 
lectuals and of left-wing radicals then attacked the peace settlement on the 
ground, so frequently urged since, that it was impossibly severe. 


3. The Peace Conference 


In view of the number and complexity of the questions with which the 
Paris Peace Conference had to deal, its organization and procedure became | 
a matter of great importance. As compared with other peace conferences, | 
the following points are noteworthy: 


(1) The number of belligerents and the large number of representatives, 
diplomatic or technical, made it impossible to condust i important business by 
general meetings. rT he treaties were “‘open covenants” but certainly mot 

“openly arrived at.’ 

(2) To carry on its work, the Conference made great use of small com- 
mittees. Many committees were made up of technical experts whose work had 
to be ratified by the Supreme Council; others, such as that which drew up the 
Covenant of the L eague of Nations, contained fully accredited delegates who 
could speak directly in the name of their respective governments. 


(3) Chiefs of government were present in person from most of the States, 


large and small, represented at the Conference. This had the unfortunate effect 
of causing great delay, since responsible rulers had to divide their attention 
between making the peace and carrying on the difficult duties of postwar 
reconstruction in their own countries; but it was felt that no mere delegated 
power would suffice for decisions so important that in any event they would 
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jave to be referred to the chiefs of government. If Wilson, for instance, had 
| remained in Washington, the cables would have been kept busy all day referring 
matters back to him. 

(4) Representatives of the enemy States were not permitted to take part in 
the work of treaty making. The Treaty of Versailles, for instance, was com- 
pleted and only then submitted to the German delegation for written comments. 
Asa result of the German criticisms some concessions, all of a minor character, 
were granted and then further discussion was cut off and the treaty became an 
gtimatum. 


The best analysis of the defects of procedure of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference which has yet appeared may be found in Professor James T. Shot- 
well’s At the Paris Peace Conference. The. following passage* should be 
prayerfully pondered by all future peacemakers: 


| Once launched upon the study of detail, it was unreasonable to expect that 
all this labor would be spent on a preliminary document, embodying only the 
tentative views of the Allied and Associated Powers, to be presented to the 
Germans, when the time came, as a mere basis for further negotiations, which 
in turn might undo the work of the whole winter. . . . As the draft treaty grew 
intoa completed statement, it became not only harder and harder to change, but 
in the mass of detail it covered it reached so deeply into the economic and 
social, as well as the political, life of Europe, that only those who knew the 
conditions in the countries across the Rhine could adequately judge of the 
effect which the treaty was bound to have upon the public opinion of succeeding 
years. In short, the shift from a purely preliminary peace to the detailed docu- 
ment that was finally produced called for a collaboration from the ex-enemy 
governments if the treaty was to register a lasting peace. It is in analysis of 
this elusive page of the history of procedure that the future historian will find 
the clue, hitherto missing, to the reason for the difference between the Four- 
teen Points and the Treaty of Versailles. . . . The insistence of the French upon 
their own claims and those of their allies undoubtedly accounted for much in 
the Peace Treaty, but the real fallacy lay in the fact that when the Allied and 
Associated Powers shifted over from the task of making the broad outlines of 
apreliminary peace to that of shaping a final treaty, they did not at that time 
proceed to assemble the real Peace Conference, that which would include both 


| Victors and vanquished. 


4. The European Territorial Settlement 


Taking the treaties collectively, they amounted to the most thorough- 
going change in the map of Europe ever made at one time, not even except- 
ing the Vienna settlement at the end of the Wars of Napoleon. 

Germany lost: 

(1) Alsace and Lorraine to France; this cession alone being legally 





2Pages 3 8-40. 
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dated from the armistice rather than from the Treaty of Versailles, 
(2) Three very small districts, Eupen, Moresnet, and Malmedy, to 
Belgium (Moresnet was disputed territory before the war). 


(3) The Saar Valley, for fifteen years, to the control of the League of 


Nations; its future then to be settled according to plebiscite. 

(4) Northern Slesvig (or Schleswig) to Denmark, by plebiscite. (Cen. 

tral Schleswig voted to remain German.) 

(5) Memel in trust to the Allied and Associated Powers, with the ulti- 

mate intention of transferring it to Lithuania. 

(6) Danzig to be an independent city, protected by the League of 

Nations but used as a port by Poland. 

(7) An area, approximately though not precisely that of the old Prussian 

provinces of Posen and West Prussia, to Poland outright. 

(8) Part of Upper Silesia to Poland by plebiscite. (Allenstein, Marien- 

werder, and a part of Upper Silesia voted to remain German.) 

(9) A small crumb of Upper Silesia to Czechoslovakia. 

(10) To these might be added certain /imitations of national sovereignty, 
such as the removal of fortifications from the Rhine area and from 
Helgoland and the internationalization of certain rivers. 

The area lost by Germany by these complex and numerous cessions was 
about 28,000 square miles with a total population of a little more than seven 
millions. Dr. Isaiah Bowman summarizes it thus: “All told Germany lost 
12.4 per cent of her former area, about 12 per cent of her population, . .. 
from 12 to 15 per cent of her agricultural production, 10 per cent of her 
manufacturing, and 74 per cent of her iron ore production.’”* 

Austria-Hungary disappeared from the map. Its territories reappeared 
under seven different sovereignties: 

(1) Independent Austria, forbidden to unite with Germany except with 

the consent of the League of Nations. 

(2) Independent Hungary, covering about half of the old Kingdom of 
Hungary. 

(3) Czechoslovakia, made up of Bohemia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia, 
the Slovak and the Ruthenian (Ukrainian) districts of Hungary. 


SS 


(4) Poland, annexing Galicia (Austrian Poland) and part of Bukovina. | 


(5) Yugoslavia, annexing Bosnia, Herzegovina, most of Dalmatia, most 
of the Slovene area, part of the Banat of Temesvar, Croatia 
Slavonia. 


31. Bowman, The New World (1928 edition), p. 275. 
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(6) Rumania, annexing Transylvania, part of Bukovina, part of the 
Banat of Temesvar, and some other territory. 

(7) Italy, annexing Tirol to the Brenner pass, most of the Istrian 
peninsula, certain Adriatic islands, Zara. (Fiume was made a free 
city by the Treaty of Rapallo in 1920 but annexed by Italy in 1924.) 

Some changes, of secondary importance, were made in the Balkan area: 

(1) Western Thrace, Bulgaria’s coastline on the Aegean, was trans- 
ferred to Greece. 

(2) A few small Macedonian districts were transferred from Bulgaria 
to Yugoslavia. 

(3) Montenegro was absorbed into Yugoslavia. This was not covered 
in the peace treaties but occurred as a result of revolution. Extensive 
changes affecting European Turkey were planned, but the victories 
of Kemal Ataturk over the Greeks restored Turkish control over 
eastern Thrace (the Constantinople-Adrianople region) and the 
Straits. 

None of Germany’s colonies was returned. They were distributed in the 
main according to plans made during the war itself but subject to the 
important new principle of “mandates” which the Paris Peace Conference 
developed. The idea of “‘mandate”’ is that of trusteeship or responsibility 
to the League of Nations. The administering power must render annual 
accounts to the League of its administration. The former Turkish terri- 
tories of Iraq (Mesopotamia), Palestine, and Syria were handled similarly. 

Japan obtained certain commercial privileges in Shantung, which had 
been previously enjoyed by Germany, and temporary‘ occupation of the 
German leasehold of Kiao-Chow. 

Germany relinquished certain commercial rights and claims in China, 
Siam, Morocco, and other countries. Turkish suzerainty over British- 
controlled Egypt and Cyprus was not revived. 


5. Economic Aspects of the Peace Settlement 


A considerable majority of the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles deal 
with economic rather than with strictly territorial questions. Among these 
matters are: (1) rights and privileges in ceded territory: (2) liability for 
reparations; (3) provisions regarding tariff discriminations, shipping 
rights, methods of competition and, in general, the principle of “most- 
favored-nation” treatment for all the Allied and Associated Powers; (4) 





4Withdrawn after the Washington Conference. 
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the revival of certain old commercial treaties and agreements; (5) the 
regulation of private debts, contracts, rights, interests, etcetera; (6) 


continuation of social insurance to persons losing German citizenship ag q | 


result of territorial transfer; (7) aerial navigation; (8) regulation of ports, 
waterways, and railways; (9) the creation of an International Labour 
Organisation; (10) a declaration of the rights of labor. 

Most of these matters were of temporary interest, dealing with a period 
of transition limited in years or by circumstances. The question of repara- 
tion, however, proved the thorniest of all at the Peace Conference 

The Treaty of Versailles did not even attempt to fix the sum due from 
Germany for “all damage done to the civilian population of the Allied 
and Associated Powers and to their property”’ (Article 232), but laid down 
the following categories of damage: 

(1) Personal injury or death of civilians from military action. 

(2) Damage done by mistreatment of civilians in occupied territory or 
otherwise. Also reparation for forced labor, fines, indemnities, 
etcetera, exacted during the war. 

(3) Pensions and separation allowances (on the somewhat questionable 
theory that an ex-soldier became a civilian and so was entitled to 
civilian damages). 

(4) Damage done to all nonmilitary property by military action “on 
land, on sea or from the air.” 

The exact amount of damage done was to be estimated by the Repara- 
tion Commission, whose decisions became part of the peace settlement. 
Certain immediate payments were arranged. Belgium alone among the 
Allied and Associated Powers was to have her war costs paid, on the 


ground that the invasion of Belgium had been a specific violation of inter- | 
national law. Costs of the army of occupation on the Rhine were to be paid | 


by Germany. Germany assumed a joint liability for the damages done by 
her allies; a point of much importance since Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey would be able to pay only an insignificant sum. 

In 1921 the Reparation Commission fixed Germany’s total liability at 
132,000,000,000 gold marks, payable in instalments. This sum was over 
thirty times as great as the French indemnity of 1871. 


6. Was Germany Compelled To Admit Her Own “War Guilt?” 


The much debated Article 231 has been cited as proof that Germany was 
compelled, in signing the Treaty of Versailles, to admit her own “war 
guilt.”” The article runs: 


| 
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The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany accepts the 
responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the loss and damage to 
which the Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals have been 
subjected as a consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies. 


As a matter of fact, this particular formula was developed as a compro- 
mise between those who wanted to impose the full costs of the war on 
Germany and those who wanted to limit Germany’s liability to the civilian 
reparations mentioned in the armistice negotiations. To placate the former 
group, who had lost the substance of their contention, it was agreed that 
Germany should be charged with responsibility for all losses, though actual- 
ly made to pay only for certain categories of damage. The clause is thus 
an “assumption of liability” rather than an ethical or legal or historical 
verdict on war origins. 

Two other parts of the Treaty of Versailles, however, bear on the 
question. The preamble states that the war “‘originated in the declaration 
of war by Austria-Hungary on July 28, 1914, against Serbia, the declara- 
tion of war by Germany against Russia on August 1, 1914, and against 
France on August 3, 1914, and in the invasion of Belgium.” Article 227 
arraigns the former German Emperor “for a supreme offense against 
international morality and the sanctity of treaties.” The preamble is, 
however, merely a recital of diplomatic acts which the Germans them- 
selves could not question, though they might contend that the declarations 
of war against Russia and France were justified by antecedent circum- 
stances, such as Russia’s mobilization. Article 227 referred solely to the 
invasion of Belgium and, perhaps, Luxemburg. 


7. Disarmament 


Disarmament was partially imposed on Germany and her allies. The 
German army was limited to a hundred thousand men, who must all be 
volunteers; the Rhineland region was to be “demilitarized,” that is left 
without fortifications or permanent garrisons, and to be occupied, but only 
for a period of fifteen years, by Allied garrisons; the navy was restricted 
in number, tonnage, and type of ships; restrictions were placed on aircraft; 
conscription was abolished. 

Nothing was done at the Conference itself to limit military strength on 
the part of any but enemy countries, though a preamble to the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles expressed the vague hope that German 





5Later shortened by agreement. 
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disarmament would “render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations,”’ a phrase which was cleverly used later 
by Hitler to declare the whole disarmament plan void on the ground of 
nonfulfilment of this condition. 


8. General Considerations 


; Of all diplomatic assemblies in history, the Peace Conference at the 
end of the first World War dealt with the most numerous, extensive, and 
complex problems. It is, therefore, an almost inexhaustible mine of sug: 
gestion, both positive and negative, for the international assemblies which 
will deal with questions, perhaps still more intricate, after the close of the 
present conflict. 

Its work did not prove durable, even by the low standard set by previous 
peace settlements. Some of its provisions were stillborn: such as the 
proposed punishment of “war criminals.” Reparations have been practi- 
cally, though not nominally, dead ever since the Lausanne agreement of 
1932; disarmament has been unenforced since Hitler’s coming to power in 
1933;° the minority rights treaties have been either repudiated, as in the 
case of Poland, or permitted to die from sheer neglect; Germany has 
repudiated the international control of her riverways, the demilitarization 
of the Rhineland, and all other limitations on her complete sovereignty. 
Austria, Poland, and Czechoslovakia have disappeared from the map; 
Germany has seized Memel, and Italy taken over Albania. The future of 
Alsace-Lorraine; the future of the Baltic, Danubian, and Balkan States; 
the future of the Near East and of the colonial world, all alike depend on 
the outcome of a war now raging. The League of Nations itself will not 
survive German or German-Russian victory, and will doubtless be com- 
pletely reorganized in the event of a British-French victory. What, if 
anything, of the work of the peacemakers of 1919 will remain in 1941 no 
one can guess. Very little remains now. 

As compared with all previous peace settlements, it was at once the most 
democratic and the most internationally minded. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the International Labour Organisation, the emphasis 
on “self-determination of nationalities,” the frequent, and, one might add, 
honest, use of plebiscites,” the introduction of the mandate principle of 


6Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey also seem to regard disarmament as now 
invalid. 

7 Except in northern Slesvig. all the plebiscites went in favor of the defeated 
party. 
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colonial responsibility, and many enlightened minor provisions of the 
ace treaties, such as the minority rights stipulations, show a far higher 
level of international idealism than the settlements after previous wars. 

On the other hand, in its method of negotiation, the peace settlement 
marked a backward step. It was negotiated among allies and then imposed on 
defeated foes. In most previous peace conferences the defeated side has been 
allowed to debate the terms of peace directly with the victors in informal 
oral discussion, but in 1919 the German delegation were permitted merely 
to state their objections in writing. 

Many enlightened provisions failed of full usefulness by being entirely 
one-sided. Thus the only objection to the disarmament of Germany and her 
allies, in itself a measure beneficial to the defeated nations (by diminishing 
their economic burden), is that practically nothing was done, except with 
respect to naval agreements, to limit armament among the victor States. 
The excellent mandate principle of colonial responsibility might well have 
been applied to tropical dependencies generally and not merely to former 
enemy colonies. International control of waterways is an excellent prin- 
ciple also, but it should not have been confined to rivers and canals touching 
the defeated States. Great Powers, as well as small States, might well have 
signed minority rights treaties. 

Other more or less obvious causes of failure, which are full of instruction 
for the future, were: 

(1) The abstention of the United States from the double task of enforce- 

ment and revision. 

(2) The hostile aloofness of Soviet Russia, except for the brief period 
1934 to 1939, from all forms of international cooperation with 
‘capitalist’ powers. 

(3) The Fascist revolution in Italy which brought the anti-French 
Mussolini into power in 1922. 

(4) The Nazi revolution in Germany which brought an irreconcilably 
hostile government into power in 1933. 

(5) The world depression of 1929 which doomed reparations (and, of 
course, war debts). 

(6) The unwillingness of the British and French nations during the 
period 1933 to 1938 to risk war to enforce the terms of the treaties 
they had made and the boundaries they had themselves created. 

(7) The dangerous diversion caused by Japan’s attack on China, Italy’s 
attack on Ethiopia, and the Spanish civil war, which paralyzed the 
action of Britain and France in central Europe. 
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All these seven points have the same moral, which is that it is vain to 
create fixed conditions of peace which you are not able and willing to 
enforce over a long period. All peace treaties must take account of the 
shifts in alliances, changes in public sentiment, changes in economic condi- 
tions, and alterations in the balance of military power which might occur 
in the near future. That is why, for example, it is dangerous to impose a 
war indemnity (no matter how just) which is so great that it will require 
more than a few years to pay. By 1922 Britain and France were the only 
two Great Powers willing to risk anything to enforce the stipulations of 
1919, and the British were no longer willing to risk much. Any peace 
settlement to endure must be as flexible as the changing world itself. 
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EFFECT OF ECONOMIC POLICIES OF POSTWAR PERIOD 
By Ernest Minor Patrerson 


Introduction 


It would be a mistake to relate all of the policies and practices of the 
period since 1919 to the war which had just ended. Many of the difficulties 
which we have experienced in all parts of the world were greatly inten- 
sified by the depression starting in 1929, which came upon a world suffer- 
ing from numerous postwar strains but also upon a world in which develop- 
ments for many decades had gone to a point where some at least of our 
difficulties would have appeared even if there had been no war. This 
memorandum will not attempt the impossible task of discriminating 
clearly between these influences, but they are herewith recorded. 


Postwar Policies 


It is impossible to distinguish between policies and practices if by the 
former are meant thought-out plans for procedure which were more or 
less consistently carried out. With this understanding the following may 
be noted. It will be observed that they are all related to what may be called 
a disturbance of a reasonable equilibrium. While there is never a perfect 
equilibrium, there was in prewar days a working relationship between 
such facts as imports and exports, taxes and tax-paying capacity, income 
received and debts to be paid. 

Particular items to be emphasized are: 

1. There was a sharp reduction in the income-producing assets of certain 
countries. An outstanding illustration is the case of Germany, which lost 
its merchant marine that had been a source of income, and certain terri- 
tories as, for example, Lorraine, which contained important resources that 
had formerly furnished an income to the holder, Germany. 

2. In spite of such reductions as these in the sources of income, there 
were placed on some areas, notably those of the defeated powers, claims 
in large amounts for payment in other parts of the world. Notable illustra- 
tions are the reparations claims and the war debts due to the Government 
of the United States. 

3. Such a situation called for profound adjustments in trade relationships 
if payments demanded were to be made. The effort on the part of the 
debtor areas was to secure the excess of exports out of which to make the 
payments, but the violent changes that this would have forced within 
creditor areas such as the United States aroused a fear that many industries 
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would be disrupted. Accordingly, creditor areas imposed barriers to 
imported goods and services while at the same time demanding payment 
from debtors, thus following the very practices which would make difficult 
or impossible the payments they demanded. 

4. As a result of these contradictory attitudes, financial difficulties de- 
veloped, as in Germany, Austria, and Hungary. Relief was given through 
loans from the outside which were, however, not accompanied by other 
measures which would have given an outlet for the products of these 
distressed countries, and hence a continuing and perhaps permanent relief. 

5. The belief in the importance of maintaining old currency parities led 
some countries, e.g. Great Britain and Italy, to revalue their currencies 
upward, thus adding to the other strains. There is no magic in any par- 
ticular parity, but a departure from it of the sort described discouraged 
exports and increased imports, which was the reverse of what was needed 
at the time. 


Effects 


1. The support given particularly through loans was extended through- 
out the twenties and gave an illusion of continuing prosperity. Out of 
borrowed funds debtors were able to meet the claims on them, at least in 
part, and in addition take considerable quantities of exports from such 
creditor areas as the United States. The process was one which could not 
continue beyond the point where the nationals in creditor areas such as the 
United States showed hesitation in buying further foreign securities. When 
these purchases slowed down, beginning in 1928, there was bound to bea 
collapse which came shortly thereafter. Exports, e.g. from the United 
States, were no longer paid for with new borrowings and the creditors 
were unwilling to accept large imports of goods and services. There 
resulted a considerable curtailment of production with attendant unemploy- 
ment and bankruptcies. 

2. The loans that had been made lett in the aggregate a very considerable 
increase in debts both public and private in some of the countries con- 
cerned. As distress began to develop and national incomes were restricted 
government financing on a large scale became imperative and debts con- 
tinued to grow. While a temporary increase in indebtedness might not 
have been serious, it has been progressive. The growth due to the depres- 
sion as a purely economic phenomenon has been accentuated by further 
debt increases due to the armament race which has been on now for anumber 
of years. 
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3. The influences described checked trade both foreign and domestic. 
For a number of years through the thirties, international trade continually 
declined, with serious direct consequences for all lines of business which 
rely on foreign markets and with indirect effects in almost all directions. 
Exports were no longer being financed by loans and there was no growth 
in imports. Hence in debtor countries there was a demand for such foreign 
currencies as the dollar far too great to be met out of the existing supply. 

4. The consequent breakdown early in the thirties had many aspects. 
Reference has just been made to the commercial. A few words should be 
said about the monetary collapse. The support given through loans in 
foreign countries by the British rested in part on short-term funds from 
France and the United States. When trade broke down and some of the 
unwise use of funds, e.g. by borrowers in Central Europe, became evident, 
there was a profound influence exercised on the foreign exchanges. French, 
Americans, and English tried to get their funds out of Central Europe but 
they had been used for purposes which made their withdrawal in large 
amounts quite impossible. When the French, who had participated very 
slightly in the continental loans, became concerned, they drew heavily on 
Great Britain. That country, in spite of attempts to get relief through 
borrowings in Paris and New York, was finally forced in September, 1931, 
to suspend gold payments. 

This resulted in a depreciation of the pound in terms of other currencies 
except those which tied themselves to the pound, as many of them did. In 
1933, without the same compelling reasons for action, the United States 
Government took into its possession all of the gold in the country and 
reduced the gold content of the dollar. This brought the dollar and the 
pound back to substantially their old relationship but left the so-called 
“gold bloc” in a very difficult position. They later suspended gold pay- 
ments or devalued currencies, precipitating what might almost be called 
acurrency war. 

5. Related to this was the strong tendency for funds to flow out of such 
countries as Germany, Italy, and Japan into such other countries as France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and particularly the United States, leaving 
some of these countries, as, for example, Germany, with little or no re- 
serves of gold. The countries which received gold, particularly the United 
States, have taken it in huge quantities, with a concentration now in the 
United States of a very high percentage of the world’s gold supply, the 
annual imports running ahead of the annual gold production. But because 
of devaluation without a corresponding rise in prices, the profits of gold 
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mining have been greatly enhanced and the physical output of gold through. 
out the world much enlarged. 

6. There has been an emphasis on what is commonly called self. 
sufficiency, or autarchy. It has not been surprising that under the circum. 
stances described each country should endeavor to become more inde- 
pendent of the others by attempting to produce for itself a larger part of 
the commodities consumed and by reducing imports. In fact, some coun- 
tries had little or no alternative to such practices and the result has been to 
intensify the strains, reduce the volume of trade, and increase the number 
of bankruptcies. 

7. It is impossible to say to what extent these economic influences are 
responsible for the continuance of war in various parts of the world and its 
rapid spread beginning in the fall of 1939. They have, however, been in 
part responsible. There have been very heavy pressures on standards of 
living which have had a psychological effect on the people concerned and, 
in addition, have made it easier for some governments to get public sup- 
port for their aggressive policies. 
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THE TREATMENT OF MINORITIES 


By Oscar I. JANowsky 


Introduction 


The régime for the protection of minorities was one of the novelties of 
the new order established by the Paris peace settlement. Guaranties safe- 
guarding the rights of minorities were incorporated in treaties, declara- 
tions, and conventions, and many a constitution of Europe’s new and 
enlarged States reéchoed the sentiments proclaimed at Versailles. The 
League of Nations formulated an elaborate and exact procedure for dealing 
with complaints respecting the treatment of minorities. Hundreds of 
petitions were dispatched to Geneva pleading for redress of real or imag- 
ined grievances. Books, pamphlets, and articles poured from the European 
presses, many shouting defiance at ungenerous majorities, or threatening 
vengeance upon recalcitrant minorities, a few analyzing in the still small 
voice of the scholar the problem and its possible solutions. Yet, only 
occasionally has the attention of the American people been directed to 
this perplexing problem. Even now we are not fully aware that minority 
conflicts penetrate the walls of our vaunted isolation and disturb our normal 
existence, let alone our peace of mind. 

The problem of minorities should not be relegated to the domain of the 
specialist. Nearly a half of the vast population of the Soviet Union consists 
of ethnic, linguistic, or cultural minorities. In the rest of Europe at least 
thirty-five millions of people lived as minorities, before the partition of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland added thirty millions more. In numerous 
instances, mutual suspicion and distrust created a state of suppressed 
irritation which abounded in “incidents,” ranging all the way from silly 
pin pricks to violence and bloodshed. Europe’s smouldering economic and 
national rivalries periodically flared up under the heated emotions dis- 
charged by the oppression of minorities. The well-informed reader knows 
that crises and wars often find their justification, if not so often their in- 
ception, in the popular desire to avenge wrongs committed against kins- 
men abroad. Those who are troubled by oppression as a cause of violence 
and war should concern themselves with efforts to solve the problem of 
minorities. 

For Americans, the problem is even more immediate. Some majorities 
have persisted in viewing minorities as undesirable elements, as superflu- 
ous population which must be induced to emigrate. When the pressure is 
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open and violent, minorities become refugees and we are obliged to provide 
homes for thousands of homeless men, women, and children and to contrib- 
ute funds for the relief of tens of thousands of destitute and desperate 
human beings. When Poles and Czechs are terrorized by the Nazi régime, 
when Ukrainians and Jews are maltreated in Poland, Americans inevitably 
become involved in European conflicts. The minorities question affects the 
peace of the world and our own unity and stability. 

The peacemakers of 1919 made an effort to harmonize the interests of 
minorities and majorities. Along with other component parts of the Wil- 
sonian “new order”’ this régime of minorities protection is in ruins. But if 
we are to make a contribution toward a more permanent solution of the 
problem, it is necessary to examine first the system in operation during the 
past two decades and to appraise its successes and failures. The ground- 
work for the durable peace which we are now seeking may after all be 
found to lie in the Wilsonian principles of twenty years ago. 


In Search of a Formula 


“Self-determination” was a phrase to conjure with at the close of the 
first World War. That rousing principle which Woodrow Wilson had 
enunciated, and which the Allied statesmen had echoed and reéchoed with 
varying degrees of insincerity, fired the imagination of the East European 
peoples. The old order with its time-honored sovereignties, loyalties, 
prerogatives, and restraints was in a state of collapse, and those who had 
endured oppression breathed freely and anticipated with pitiable earnest- 
ness the realization of the ideal of “‘self-determination.” The day of 
reckoning had come and every submerged national group presented its bill 
of particulars which included not only freedom for itself in the future but 
also compensation fo. wrongs suffered in the past. 

As a rule, however, the delegations which demanded national self- 
determination from the Peace Conference spoke in terms of political 
nationalism and irredentism. Each group desired sufficient territory to 
incorporate all the members of its nationality, in total disregard of the fact 
that numerous minorities of alien ancestry and culture would thus be 
acquired. The Germans and Hungarians, belatedly aware how painful it 
is to live as minorities, did warn of the dangers of national and cultural 
oppression. Past masters in the art of Germanization and Magyarization, 
they dreaded the prospect of forcible assimilation at the hands of erstwhile 
subject peoples whom they considered culturally their inferiors. Spokes- 
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men for the Jews, too, feared that the creation of new States might hold in 
store little more than the exchange of one oppressor for another, and 
pleaded for guarantees of cultural autonomy as well as civil, political, and 
religious equality. 

The Allied statesmen soon became convinced that international guaran- 
ties would be necessary. Provision was made for a number of plebiscites 
to discover national preferences, but the national composition of the 
population was not always the determining factor in fixing the boundaries 
of new and enlarged States like Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, or 
Yugoslavia. It was felt that vital economic and strategic considerations 
could not be ignored, and such considerations inevitably introduced large 
minorities of alien nationality. Moreover, it quickly became evident that 
in certain regions no line could be drawn along strictly national lines. 
Minority enclaves studded the linguistic map of east-central Europe, and 
in disputed areas the population was nationally so intermixed that every 
conceivable boundary would leave minorities on one or both sides of the 
frontier. 

If oppression and strife were to be avoided, guaranties for the protection 
of minorities were clearly necessary. At the close of the World War, only 
65.5 per cent of the population of Czechoslovakia (13,374,364) consisted 
of Czechs and Slovaks. The rest were Germans, Magyars, Ruthenians, 
Jews, Poles, and others. More than eight millions of the population of 
reconstructed Poland (27,176,717) consisted of minorities—of Ukrain- 
ians, Jews, Germans, White Russians, and others. The minorities of 
Rumania (Magyars, Jews, Germans, Ukrainians, Bulgarians, etcetera) 
composed more than 28 per cent of the population. And in greater or lesser 
degree, every State of central and eastern Europe had its component of 
minorities. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered by the peacemakers in deter- 
mining the nature of the guaranties necessary for the protection of minori- 
ties. The very problem of identifying and defining a minority proved 
troublesome. A good many people in eastern Europe spoke of “national” 
minorities, a term which found little favor among the Western statesmen 
who were accustomed to identify nationality with citizenship and the 
political State. In the end, minorities were characterized as the inhabitants 
of a country who differed from the majority of the population in “‘race, 
language or religion,” and a number of the smaller States of east-central 
Europe were compelled to assume international obligations not to dis- 
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criminate against those of their inhabitants who differed in “race, language 
or religion.” 


The Minorities Guaranties 


The specific rights enumerated in the various international agreements 
for the protection of minorities dealt in some instances with special prob- 
lems peculiar to one or another of the States concerned. But, in the main, 
the provisions were strikingly similar, and these assurances, required of 
all States which were subject to the régime of minorities protection, are 
best studied by examining the Polish Minorities Treaty—the first minori- 
ties treaty to be drafted and signed (June 28, 1919), and the model for all 
subsequent compacts. 

The Polish Minorities Treaty, approved and ratified by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, on the one hand, and Poland, on the other, im- 
posed obligations on Poland alone. The right to citizenship was carefully 
defined so as to make it impossible for Poland (or the other States which 
signed similar treaties) to treat members of minorities as aliens, and all 
citizens were assured full civil, political, and religious equality. For these 
provisions ample precedent can be found in similar attempts to protect 
minorities during the nineteenth century. The League of Nations guaranty 
for the enforcement of the obligations, contained in Article 12 of the Polish 
treaty (and in corresponding articles of the other treaties) constituted a 
new departure in international supervision. Particularly significant, how- 
ever, were clauses which endowed the minorities with the right to employ 
their languages in private and public life, in their own religious, educa- 
tional, and social institutions, and before the courts of law (Articles 7-8 
of the Polish treaty). Even more striking was Article 9 of the Polish treaty 
(and similar articles were included in the other treaties) which obligated 
the government to provide facilities, in districts inhabited by minorities, 
for instructing children in the primary grades through the medium of their 
own, non-Polish, language. The same article committed the government to 
grant minorities a share of the public funds appropriated for educational, 
religious, or charitable purposes. 


1 Provisions for the protection of minorities were incorporated in the peace 
treaties with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yogoslavia, Rumania, and Greece, each entered into a special Minori- 
ties Treaty with the Allied and Associated Powers. A number of other States, 
including Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, were not admitted into the League of 
Nations until each had committed itself in a Declaration to respect the rights 
of minorities. 
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A Qualified Failure 


It is common knowledge that the guaranty of the League of Nations 
did not prove adequate for the protection of minorities. Minority conflicts 
continued to disturb the internal stability of the States of east-central 
Europe, and the League of Nations found in the complaints of minorities 
a perennial problem which taxed the ingenuity, if not the patience, of 
League statesmen. Geneva was overwhelmed by hundreds of petitions 
which charged the majorities with discrimination and oppression, and the 
press of the world resounded with the complaints of minorities and the 
counter claims of government spokesmen. 

Poland was accused, with justice in many cases, of terrorizing Ukrain- 
ians, of economic strangulation and pogroms upon Jews, of deliberately 
plotting to drive Germans from the land, of the forcible assimilation of 
White Russians. Czechoslovakia, one of the few States which made an 
honest attempt to honor its international obligations, found in the Germans 
and Hungarians well-organized and determined groups which revolted at 
the very thought of remaining minorities. Rumania, an old offender against 
minorities, was obliged repeatedly to defend itself against charges of 
arbitrary administration, terrorism, and denationalization. From all parts 
of east-central Europe issued plaints about inadequate facilities for educa- 
tion, about bureaucratic suppression of minority schools, about the ex- 
clusion of members of minority groups from administrative positions and 
army careers, about expropriation of land with little compensation, about 
the “plantation” of minority districts with elements from among the 
majority and upon land which should have been allotted to landless local 
peasants. 

From the Baltic to the Aegean, I heard these complaints and other 
charges and countercharges from scores of minority and majority leaders. 
The inability of the League of Nations to redress many of the grievances 
of the minorities, or openly to exonerate governments falsely accused, 
created a feeling of futility and left a widespread impression that the 
League failed utterly and completely in the task of protecting minorities. 
The fact that many differences were quietly adjusted was ignored. Nor 
did critics stop to compare conditions in States subject even to inadequate 
international supervision with those of Germany and Italy where the 
treatment of minorities was purely a domestic question over which the 
League of Nations had no control. 

The League did not eliminate minority conflicts, but the international 
guaranty was not an empty gesture. Several States, Czechoslovakia among 
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them, allowed minorities a measure of cultural freedom rarely equalled in 
recent history. Even Poland, Rumania, and Hungary dared not assume the 
high-handed manner which Mussolini and Hitler have employed toward 
minorities. Minority languages were not outlawed as in Italy; minority 
schools did not disappear entirely; nor were minorities stripped of their 
possessions and brutalized as in Nazi Germany. The threat of public 
condemnation by the League Council was sufficient to hold in check the 
worst offenders against minorities. It was only when the League had been 
successfully defied by Germany and Italy that Poland denounced inter- 
national supervision of its policy toward minorities (September, 1934), 
and outspoken anti-Semitic and antiminorities policies were projected or 
adopted by Rumania and Hungary. 


Defects in the Régime for the Protection of Minorities 


The failure of the League to solve the problem of minorities is usually 
attributed to its own timidity. It was inevitable that differences between 
minorities and majorities should arise, and much would depend upon the 
method employed to ascertain and establish the basic facts in any given 
controversy. Periodic visits to the countries concerned by :mpartial and 
tactful League functionaries might have reduced hysterical and magnified 
complaints of minorities to their proper proportions and at the same time 
cut through the diplomatic subterfuges which governments are wont to 
employ in evading unpleasant issues. A trusted League official might even 
have effected compromises before disagreements hardened into quarrels, 
National sovereignty was considered too sacred to permit of such “inter- 
vention.” 

A Minorities Commission, similar to the Mandates Commission, might 
have been established to receive and examine periodic reports of govern- 
ments on national policy respecting minorities. A commission would have 
been in a position at least to summon and question government officials 
charged with the administration of minority affairs. In exercising a re- 
straining influence upon majorities, such “continuous” supervision might 
have choked off incipient quarrels, and in providing a constant source of 
information, rumor, and hyperbole might have been eliminated from seri- 
ous discussion of minority problems. 

The League of Nations did neither: it failed to establish a minorities 
commission and neglected to empower observers to visit the minorities 
States. Instead a cumbersome and dilatory procedure was evolved which 
actually promoted conflict. Minorities were authorized to submit their 
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complaints in the form of petitions to the League. These accusations were 
then forwarded to the States concerned for comments and objections, and 
if after some delay no settlement had been effected, the information was 
transmitted to the members of the League Council for their enlightenment. 
The President of the Council then named a committee (usually of three 
members of the Council including himself) to study the question and to 
determine whether the matter be brought officially before the Council of 
the League for action. And this involved procedure was enveloped in such 
a shroud of secrecy that the section of the League Secretariat dealing with 
minorities came to be called derisively the “Hush-Hush Section.” 

Some semblance of legal procedure might have inspired confidence in 
the impartiality of a verdict. But when the League resorted to a method 
which was at bottom no more than political mediation, minorities and 
majorities were tempted to look for political support beyond the borders 
of their country. Therefore, local differences between a government and 
groups of aggrieved citizens frequently broadened into serious international 
conflicts endangering European stability and world peace. 

The League procedure in minority questions was faulty, but it would be 
a mistake to focus all attention upon this single cause. The defects of the 
régime for the protection of minorities lay deeper. In fact, the League 
procedure was itself a product of the more basic difficulties. 

In the first place, the heritage of bitterness and strife militated against 
an unemotional approach to the problem of minorities. For centuries the 
weaker peoples of east-central Europe had suffered oppression at the hands 
of Germans, Hungarians, Russians, and Turks. The Pole who had known 
the inhumanity of the Tsarist Russian régime and the fury of Prussianiza- 
tion, or the Rumanian who remembered how the proud Magyars had 
despised and dominated him, could not resist the temptation to square old 
accounts when minorities of his old masters were at his mercy. And some 
of the minorities, notably the Germans and Hungarians who had long 
enjoyed the status of a Herrenvolk, could not adjust themselves to the more 
humble position of minorities. Many of them openly characterized their 
new homelands as temporary misfortunes, and cherished the hope that a 
revision of frontiers would soon deliver them from “‘subjection”’ to people 
whom they persisted in regarding as inferiors. 

The ruling majorities could interpret this attitude only as disloyalty to 
the State. They became uneasy about their national security, and the fear 
and intolerance which insecurity engendered resulted in further discrimina- 
tion and oppression, not only of those suspected of treason but of all 
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minorities indiscriminately. Furthermore, once majorities and minorities 
eyed each other with suspicion, the ruling oligarchies which could not or 
would not relieve the widespread distress resulting from poverty and 
insecurity, readily seized upon minorities as a scapegoat to divert attention 
from their own greed and incompetence. The desperate masses were en- 
couraged to spend their fury upon defenseless minorities, and quarrels 
which began as national or cultural differences ended in boycotts and 
bloodshed. 

Finally, victimized or aggrieved minorities turned to their kinsmen be- 
yond the borders for assistance, and dissatisfied States like Germany, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria gladly encouraged dissension in order to provide 
moral justification for the revision of frontiers. This led the minorities 
States to denounce the whole régime of minorities protection as a threat to 
their very existence. They asked with vigor and pertinence why they had 
been singled out for special treatment; why Italy which was pursuing an 
open policy of denationalization of minorities, and why Germany which 
somewhat later began to hound minorities with even greater ferocity, had 
been exempted from international control. 

Left to themselves, the smaller States of east-central Europe might not 
have been in a position to flout the will of the Great Powers whose voice 
in the League was paramount. But the French Government had allied itself 
with the east-central European States in order more effectively to prevent 
“revision” and to maintain the balance of power set at the close of the 
World War. Fearing that effective international action to safeguard the 
rights of minorities would weaken its allies and strengthen the cause of 
“revision,” France supported every effort to reduce the League’s réle in 
the protection of minorities to a minimum. 

This paper is concerned with the problem of minorities, not with its 
solution. But a satisfactory solution must be found if the errors of the past 
are not to be repeated. Such a solution must cut through the vicious circle 
here described, and it must dispose of another major difficulty, namely, the 
confused attempt of the Minorities Treaties to encourage cultural pluralism 
in a régime of national uniformity. 
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DISARMAMENT? 
By James T. SHOTWELL 


Only once in history has the peace movement supplied a drama equal to 
that of war. It was at the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments in 1921-22, when Secretary Charles Evans Hughes, taking 
most, if not all, of the delegates completely by surprise, proposed in the 
name of the United States that the great sea powers should not only halt 
the building of battleships but should actually destroy a percentage of those 
already built, and that they should thenceforth keep to an agreed ratio. 

The challenge to the imagination of the world which lay in the act of 
Secretary Hughes was destined to influence the whole direction of the 
peace movement for the next twelve years. The spectacle that it offered— 
in anticipation of the fact—of nations towing battleships out to sea and 
sinking them in the cause of international good will, was much more 
absorbing than the dull routine of discussion in the bodies of the League or 
of argument in courts or arbitration tribunals. In fact, success or failure 
in disarmament became, for most people, including most statesmen, the 
acid test of the peace movement itself. 

Twelve years of effort to apply and extend the Washington Conference 
method ended in Japan’s denunciation of the limitation of its naval arma- 
ments that was then agreed to, and the other sea powers, notably Great 
Britain, followed suit. One has not far to go before coming upon misunder- 
standings. They begin with the Washington Conference itself. The im- 
pression, which gained ground, that Secretary Hughes’s dramatic act was 
a stroke of genius, planned in the isolation of creative thought without 
reference to the preparations of diplomacy, was a mistake that beclouded 
most subsequent negotiations. It looked as if a measuring rod had been 
found by which one could calculate that chief element in sea power, capital 
ships, and assign a fitting number to the nations possessing them. The 
formula 5:5:3 became a popular slogan. The chief problem of naval dis- 
armament seemed about to be solved in the most positive terms that could 
be found, those of mathematics. 

But whoever has studied the diplomacy that made possible Mr. Hughes’s 
success knows that the arithmetic was reached only after long and involved 
negotiations with reference to the relations of Japan with Great Britain. It 
was the bold stand for Anglo-American solidarity taken by Canada which 


1Extracted from the volume, On the Rim of the Abyss (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1936), chap. X. 
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resulted in the denunciation of the British alliance with Japan and made the 
Washington Conference a possibility. Although the Japanese alliance was 
defensive and had a clause that released Great Britain in case of war be 
tween the United States and Japan, the alignment of naval rivalries was 
such that the United States, standing alone, could hardly risk curtailing 
her building policies. 

All this means that disarmament is a fact of politics, the expression of 
political relationships, and that the resultant mathematical formulae tell 
only part of the story. Political relationships are the most uncertain ele- 
ments in history, and it is rare indeed that they can be adequately expressed 
in terms of arithmetic. The strength of nations depends upon imponder- 
able, incalculable factors fully as much as upon the material elements that 
can be stated in terms of an equation. The outstanding illustration of this 
fact is the contrast between China and Japan. 

Even in the comparatively limited field covered by the 5:5:3 agreement 
there were bad as well as good results from the acceptance of the formula. 
It set standards of comparison that made public opinion more “navy con- 
scious” than would probably have been the case otherwise. This was all 
the advocates of increased naval building needed, for once a nation con- 
centrates attention upon its naval or military establishment it tends to 
want more. 

This whole matter of the misuse of the mathematical formula of com- 
parison in naval negotiations—and the same holds for land power—has 
been laid bare by Admiral] Sir Herbert W. Richmond, one of the most 
competent and thoughtful critics of the whole history. The calculations, 
he says, should have been based upon the weakest instead of the strongest 
naval power. Germany had been disarmed with the understanding, if not 
with the definite commitment, in the Treaties of Peace, both that signed by 
the United States as well as the Treaty of Versailles, that the other signa- 
tories would also voluntarily limit their armaments with due regard to 
what Germany was forced to do. The Washington Conference should have 
built upon this base already indicated for it, if it had really in mind a pro- 
gram of progressive reduction in the coming years. 

If the Washington Conference was too close to the World War to make 
such a liberal policy possible, it should have emerged in subsequent years. 
But although the Disarmament Conference did ultimately attempt to work 
it out when too late, the American navy-building program was never 
hampered by any such considerations. On the contrary, it profited doubly 
from the way the negotiations were carried on. The increased naval 
budgets of succeeding years were presented to Congress and to the country 
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almost as if the United States had assumed a debt of honor to build up to its 
rivals in the agreed or permitted categories. When this argument grew 
thin, the opposite was maintained; namely, that we should build in order 
to come to the next conference with more ships to pile on the scrap heap 
in order to get the other nations to do the same. It seems incredible that 
anyone should have taken this reasoning seriously as a contribution to the 
movement for disarmament, but so it was. The answer to doubters was 
that they were putting their country in a poor bargaining position; it must 
be stronger in order to force the hand of the others. 


British-American Relations 


This was especially the case whenever anyone questioned the need of 
American naval parity with Great Britain. The patriotism and loyalty of 
such a one were likely to be challenged at once; the worst possible con- 
struction was put upon his query, as if it were called forth by a purely 
seditious desire to see Britain triumph in some future war over the United 
States. Again one stands amazed at the simplicity of those who never tried 
to think this problem through. 

How many battleships, how many fleets would Great Britain have to 
own to compensate for that defenseless land frontier between Canada and 
the United States, which has for over a hundred years been a symbol for 
the two nations and an ideal for others? The saner heads in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations have freely admitted that peace with the United 
States is a condition of the existence of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, unless the cause should be one in which the whole world were 
against us. If that were to be the case, parity on the high seas with one 
power only would be a poor defense. 

But all this calculation is unreal and meaningless. There is an unwritten 
principle of international relations, which is quite as strong a bond as any 
covenant or pact, to the effect that the English-speaking nations, no matter 
how much they may disagree, must not, cannot, settle their disputes in any 
other way than by pacific means. 

Now the need for British or American armaments, if considered solely 
with reference to each other, could readily be reduced to the proportions 
of a police force. Anyone who maintains the contrary, on either side of 
the land and sea frontier, is frankly a militarist. Unfortunately, however, 
the issue does not arise in these relatively simple terms. It is complicated 
by the rivalry of other countries in Europe and Asia, especially by the 
resurgence of Germany and the imperialism of Japan. 

The apparent inferiority assigned to Japan was resented as an affront to 
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its position as a Great Power. That there is more substance to this than hag 
been appreciated in the United States has been apparent to all students of 
Japanese history and institutions. Prime Ministers of Japan and her negoti- 
ators at the London Naval Conference repeatedly said that she would never 
have planned so large a navy as she has been building if it had not been for 
the maximum standards set before her by the Western powers. “Face” is 
a ‘‘vital interest’’ in the Orient. 

It was not additional ships that the United States needed to concede to 
Japan, but something that held no danger for anyone. We should have 
offered, subject to the conditions outlined below, to undo the injustice of 
the Exclusion Act. Such a gesture of friendliness would have made no 
material change in the actual numbers of Japanese immigrants, because on 
the quota basis there would have been at most only a few score more, A 
brand of inferiority which Japan has sensed in the Act would, however, 
have been removed. 

This need not have been done in a way that could have been interpreted, 
in either country, as a surrender to Japan’s present policies. As compensa- 
tion Japan should have been asked to do several things. First of all should 
have been the requirement that she raise the standard of wages and condi- 
tions in industry so as not to engage in what the United States regards as 
“unfair competition.”” There would have been nothing out of the way in 
this, since Japan was a member of the International Labour Organisation, 
which the United States joined in 1934, and had come to the first Inter- 
national Labor Conference in Washington in 1919 prepared to move along 
these lines in justification of its own claims at the Paris Peace Conference 
for the recognition of racial equality. At a single blow two of the main 
sources of racial and economic irritation would have been removed. That 
would have been a practical application of the policy “good neighbor.” 

There still remained the problem of the Asiatic Mainland. The Stimson 
Doctrine of the nonrecognition of Manchukuo might have been made 
acceptable, in the long run, if modified to read that the United States 
would not recognize a treaty or condition arrived at by violation of the 
Pact of Paris, which perpetuates the consequences of that violation. This 
would have permitted negotiations on a new basis and stimulated more 
liberal policies on the part of Japan, without surrender on our part ofa 
fundamental principle. It must be noted that the exact status of Manchukuo 


was never finally settled by Japan for “sovereignty” is an adjustable term | 


in the case of countries which are “advised” and policed by another power. 
As for the relations of Japan with the whole Asiatic mainland, the open 
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door remains an American objective. But no one quite knows what it 
means; it has been variously interpreted in different parts of the world. 
Obviously there was room for friendly negotiations on this point as well. 

China, too, had something to contribute besides insistence upon her 
rights. Hers was the vast problem of setting her own house in order. The 
Lytton Report was as definite upon this point as upon Japan’s delinquen- 
cies. The basis of peace is the development of justice. China is engaged 
upon the establishment of her own law and order rapidly and well, but the 
process is a long one. In the interval while all these forces are at work, the 
United States and Britain cannot surrender their interests nor yield their 
place. They can, however, steadily lessen their forces with every sign of 
cooperation upon the part of Japan and every decided gain in the stability 
of the one great people of the Orient who are schooling themselves in 
democracy —China. 

When the League of Nations began to grapple with the problem of dis- 
armament there was an effort made to apply the method of the Washington 
Conference ratios to the land armaments, especially those of Europe. The 
simple formula of Lord Esher was designed to keep shut the doors of war 
by lessening the pressure against them. This plan, however, left out of 
account such imponderables as training and military tradition, the balanc- 
ing of armies against the varied condition of the terrain on which they 
would be called upon to fight, and differences between frontiers that were 
all but impassable and those lying open to invasion. In short, it ignored the 
underlying issue of security. 

There is no more striking fact in the history of international relations 
than that so serious a question should have been treated with such amateur- 
ish simplicity as has been the case in the plans for armament reduction 
After fifteen years of history, the nations which have been studying this 
problem have at last come back to the starting point that national security 
must be safeguarded in other ways than by armaments, or armaments will 
continue as its outward and visible sign. The French were right when they 
insisted, as they have done throughout the long controversy, upon the 
theory summed up in the phrase, “security first; disarmament in proportion 
to security.” But the British and the Americans have also been right in 
pointing out that while this statement is sound in logic, it lends itself to a 
mistaken policy, because the accent is placed so strongly upon a word— 
security—which we are only just beginning to understand. Earlier in this 
chapter we have pointed out that disarmament is a process that deals with 
ities—guns, ships, and men; but security is an abstraction, a 
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generalization, which seems to turn false when too much generalized. The 
security of one country is expressed in different terms than the security of 
another. It is not a subject commonly studied in the social and political 
sciences. It is over 150 years since Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations laid 
the basis of the study of economics. There is as yet no parallel manual 
dealing with the “security of nations’; in the understanding of the problem 
of security we are where the eighteenth century was in the field of eco- 
nomics. Indeed, one might carry the analogy still farther and compare the 
policies at present dominating the field of security with those of the Mer. 
cantilist school of protection, which preceded the era of Jaissez faire. 

It is impossible here to deal at length with this elusive but fundamental 
problem of security. It is elusive because those nations which have it in 
fullest measure are least conscious of it. Security in a nation is like health 
in an individual. A person in good health does not stop to think what it 
means to him; it is only when illness or accident occurs that its blessings 
are fully realized. The same is true of nations. Those most remote from the 
danger of war have less conscious appreciation of the security which they 
enjoy, because they are not constantly reminded of its possible loss. But 
those who are so menaced are naturally led to consider only the most im- 
mediate and practical expedients for securing themselves against attack, 
and thus they do not see the problem as a whole. No wonder, therefore, 
that there has been so much misunderstanding of that basic fact which 
underlies questions of armament policy. 

Now national security falls into two main divisions—natural and arti- 


ficial. Natural security is that which is supplied by a geographical situation | 


which makes the approach of a potential enemy difficult. Distance is one 
of the best of defenses. Natural obstacles on a frontier are, in a sense, the 
substitute for distance. These once furnished a greater degree of security 
than they do now, when it is admitted on all sides that the first attack in 
case of war is bound to come from the air. Natural security is, therefore, 
shifting its terms with the development of science, and artificial security 
tends to take a larger and larger place in proportion as men can overcome 
both distance and the barriers of mountain or water. Thus it is seen that the 
growth of armaments is to some extent a substitute for those features in 
natural security which have become less and less effective to protect a 
nation against its neighbors. 

So far we have been discussing the problem as though it were a purely 
military one. But it must be remembered that the first aim of all this effort 
is to secure and maintain a condition of peace; and just as guns are a sub- 
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stitute for nature’s obstacles on the possible pathway of attack, so arbitra- 
tion and pacific settlement are the peacetime substitutes for the guns 
themselves. There is, therefore, a second element in artificial security: it 
is the development of pacific policies and the furtherance of an international 
community, breeding confidence both sides of a frontier and making for- 
eign policy genuinely pacific. 

Unfortunately, these two elements of security, armaments and pacific 
policies, are not always easy to reconcile with each other. The resort to 
pacific means for settling disputes can operate well only in an atmosphere 
of international confidence, and the surest way to destroy confidence is to 
point guns at one’s neighbors. On the other hand, the revision of treaties, 
the willingness to compromise with those who feel equally strongly on the 
other side of a question, creates the kind of understanding which tends to 
make guns relatively less necessary. It is true that the revision of treaties 
can sometimes be secured by threatening war unless it is granted, but such 
measures do not secure a permanent lightening of international tension. 
They tend to make the weaker nation seek through alliances to balance the 
power that has been directed against them, and once embarked upon this 
policy of measuring force with force, the nations that become involved in 
it tend to concentrate more and more upon the possession of the weapons 
which may be called into action, and less and less upon the devices for 
pacific settlement. The progress of science makes this trend all the more 
disastrous, for the apprehensions created by the development of chemical 
and industrial warfare reach through the whole body of the nation. Thus 
the vicious circle ends with the search for security making nations still 
more insecure. 

The history of the disarmament negotiations involved a challenge to the 
United States to make good its incomplete alignment with the forces of 
peace throughout the world, a challenge to find the adequate substitute of 
war as an instrument of national policy, when denying nations that instru- 
ment which had been theirs from the beginning of time. The Government 
of the United States has progressed steadily from the vague outlines of the 
Kellogg Pact [Pact of Paris], as originally interpreted, toward the accept- 
ance of it as a definite and binding contract. Both ex-Secretary Kellogg 
and Secretary Stimson had stated that consultation with other interested 
nations was implied in the Pact itself. Building upon this, and having in 
mind as well the proposals for placing an embargo upon trade with nations 
that had violated the Pact, Mr. Norman Davis summed up the policy of the 
American Government in the following words: 
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I wish to make it clear that we are ready not only to do our part toward the 
substantive reduction of armaments but, if this is effected by general inter. 
national agreement, we are also prepared to contribute in other ways to the 
organization of peace. In particular, we are willing to consult the other States 
in case of a threat to peace, with a view to averting conflict. Further than that, 
in the event that the States, in conference, determine that a State has been 
guilty of a breach of the peace in violation of its international obligations and 
take measures against the violator, then, if we concur in the judgment rendered 
as to the responsible and guilty party, we will refrain from any action tending 
to defeat such collective effort which these States may thus make to restore 
peace.2 


This is as far as the United States has gone in its commitment for action 
under the Pact of Paris. The fact that it was finally given in order to save 
the Disarmament Conference from failure was an indication that the 
United States itself had at last become the proponent of the principle that 
the limitation of armaments by ratios in the various categories of arma- 
ments depends less upon finding the correct ratios, important and difficult 
as that is, than finding how far nations will participate in that kind of pro- 
cedure which is designed to prevent war from breaking out at all. The more 
the instruments of peace are strengthened, the less the need for armaments, 

In his final speech, Mr. Davis did not fail to mention the fact, long since 
driven home to the minds of all those who have followed these disillusion- 
ing negotiations, that disarmament depends upon the circumstances of the 
time and the people who undertake it; that it is an expression of their rela- 
tionships and of the confidence that those relationships will endure or can 
be changed without recourse to war. Disarmament is not a short cut to 
peace but a function of it. 


2 Department of State, Press Releases, Publication No. 463, May 27, 1933,p. 
390. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By BenyaMin GERIG 


I 


The League of Nations may be regarded as an episode in a continuing 
evolution toward international, and eventual world, government. This 
movement, whose roots lie deep in the past, has not yet reached its cul- 
mination. The growth in the nineteenth century of international law and 
legislation, of international administrative agencies, and the scores of pri- 
vate international organizations, were all portents of a closer world integra- 
tion which was bound to become more organized in the twentieth century. 

Through World War I this movement was precipitated into the first 
League of Nations. In its technical aspects, the League was already long 
overdue; politically, however, it was born prematurely, or more accurate- 
ly, it was projected into a world psychologically and politically unready to 
receive it. 

Political evolution in recent decades had been hard pressed to keep pace 
with technical advances. This uneven development created a tension in 
international life which proved to be incapable of peaceful adjustment. In 
the present conflict this tension has again reached the breaking point. But 
seen in perspective it can hardly be doubted that it will have the effect of 
hastening the tempo of political evolution toward further integration. The 
great uncertainty, however, is whether this impulse will be directed toward 
free federation or toward rigid domination in regional or world-wide areas. 

The experience of the League in its first phase will doubtless be of value 
to those who may be engaged in projecting new blueprints of world organi- 
zation following the conflicts now in progress in Europe and the Far East. 
But whether the unit in the new organization will be the fully sovereign or 
modified nation-State, and, if the latter, what the number and nature of 
those nation-States will be, will have a very great bearing as to the amount 
of material from the existing League which can be built into the new and— 
unless the course of evolution is set in reverse—the more highly integrated 
structures which must be created. 

For, it cannot be too often repeated, there was very little integration in 
the League of 1920-40. It was a loose association of States whose seat or 
meeting place was at Geneva, but whose sovereign powers were retained 
largely intact in their respective capitals. These States, whose nutnbers 
varied from year to year, acted together according to a set of principles 
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which were outlined in the Covenant in a manner generally more ambigu- 
ous than precise. And if the lawyers attempted to make the obligations 
precise the governments still retained the power to render them inoperative 
by the unanimity rule. 

Thus the League in practice became an expression of the maximum inter- 
national cooperation that was possible at any given time. This varied both 
with the subject matter under discussion, and with the governments of the 
day which States happened to have in office. For, broadly speaking, the 
people and the various governments of nearly all States may be classified 
under two categories—those who support international cooperation, and 
those who do not. It is this fact which makes the classification of States as 
“members and nonmembers of the League” of somewhat dubious value, 
Indeed, as everyone knows, certain States members were at times repre- 
sented by governments whose policies were not only more noncooperative 
but actually more destructive of League principles than were those of 
nonmembers. 

In making an appraisal of the League, it should also be remembered that 
twenty years is but a brief episode in the longer time perspectives by which 
the history of political evolution must be measured. It is much too short on 
which to base any final or dogmatic assertions as to the success or failure 
of this effort to develop the rule of law and the principle of cooperation in 
international affairs. 

In this perspective, what may be learned from the League’s less success- 
ful experiences which may point the way toward the necessary improve- 
ments? First, consider this experience as introduced by a few historical 
paragraphs. 


I] 


At the end of World War I, Europe was left in unstable equilibrium. 
America did not win that war. But America undoubtedly decided which 
side would win. She also influenced the terms of the Armistice which 
terminated the war just short of a knock-out victory. That armistice was 
to be the prelude to an organized peace, a peace which assumed that a 
fundamental settlement existed and that necessary minor adjustments 
could, from time to time, be effected by the League of Nations and the 
World Court. 

If it had been possible then to move quickly into some sort of organiza- 
tion of Europe with easier commercial relations, the new frontiers would 
not have become so important, and an exaggerated political and economic 
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nationalism would probably have been held within reasonable bounds. Had 
the defeated nations been quickly brought into the new European and 
world organization, stabilization at a new psychological and economic 
level might have been achieved, especially if those who won the war had 
cooperated to win the peace. Irresponsibility, however, was mistaken for 
normality, and the collective effort which won the war was soon dissipated 
in the ensuing peace. It thus became increasingly difficult if not impossible 
to give effect to the principle of collective action, that is, action in favor 
both of stability and of change. 

One possibility short of collective action through the League of Nations 
was for nonmembers like the United States to consult with League mem- 
bers, and, in case of agreement, independently arrived at, as to the aggres- 
sor, to undertake not to interfere with the restraining efforts of League 
members. Such obligations seemed inherent in the Pact of Paris. Moreover, 
a considerable body of opinion began to feel that the States which did not 
wish to discourage aggression should at least not prevent others, who were 
explicitly bound by treaties, from doing so. Two efforts in this direction— 
one at the London Naval Conference in March, 1930, the other by Ambas- 
sador Norman Davis at the Disarmament Conference in May, 1933—failed 
to materialize, with results which were apparent in the Manchurian and 
Ethiopian cases. This lack of effective cooperation may now be briefly 
considered under the following subheadings: Universality, Sovereignty, 
Neutrality, Security, Armaments, and Peaceful Change. 


1, Universality 

Nearly every appraisal of the League of Nations made in the past twenty 
years points out that the first and principal handicap was the failure to 
achieve a universal or near-universal membership. It was, therefore, only a 
truncated League lacking the basic elements necessary to give effect to the 
two principles of stability and change which alone could avert recurrent war. 
It required, it was held, a great power like the United States, disinterested 
and detached from Europe’s internal differences, to press certain States to 
make concessions, and others to modify their demands, if the new situation 
which her participation in the war helped to create, was not to revert to the 
condition of an armed truce and eventually to renewed hostilities. Her 
absence, it will hardly be denied, seriously weakened the guaranty func- 
tion of the League, for the other leading sea power, Great Britain, was 
unwilling to assume this added responsibility and perhaps run afoul of the 
now equally great United States navy in doing so. 
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This fateful decision of the United States, which deprived the League | 


from the beginning of a very great moral and material influence, was 
accompanied by an equally fatal decision in Paris in 1919 which kept 
Germany and the Soviet Union out of League membership and on proba- 


tion till 1926 and 1934 respectively. This deliberate separation of the | 


“sheep from the goats” was further reflected in the wording of the Cove. 


nant—designed to be the permanent charter or constitution of the new | 


international order—which contained repeated references to “the Allied 
and Associated Powers.’ The psychological effects of these decisions 
doubtless went very far in poisoning the atmosphere in which the infant 
League was intended to grow and prosper. The constitutional effects were 
equally great since it prevented the systematic coordination of various 
international bureaus and world services in the League framework as was 
intended under Article 24. 

Membership alone, of course, was not enough. To be effective it had to 


- be coupled with wholehearted cooperation. And the history of the League 


shows that in some cases nonmembers, like the United States for example, 
cooperated more helpfully and effectively than did certain of the formal 
members. This was particularly true as regards the League’s technical 
(as distinct from its political) activities where near-universality was 
achieved during the period 1926 to 1934 in the fields of health, social 
welfare, economic questions, and disarmament, with varying degrees of 
resulting success and failure. Cooperation, however, did not prove to be 
an adequate substitute for the assumption of corporate responsibility. And 
failure to agree on major political questions, like disarmament and security, 
together with the League’s condemnation of specific acts of aggression, led 
to the successive withdrawal of Germany, Japan, and Italy from the 
League, including, finally, withdrawal from its technical activities as well. 
Later still, the Soviet Union was expelled for her aggression on Finland. 

This development led to an apprehension on the part of many remaining 
members of the League, notably Chile, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries, lest the League become a bloc or an alliance directed against a 
too-powerful group of nonmember States. They argued that the sanctions 
obligations of the Covenant had become too onerous in a League which no 
longer bound the majority of the Great Powers. Prolonged discussions 
consequently took place in the period 1936 to 1939 as to reforms which 
should be made in the Covenant (as if that instrument were to blame for 
the difficulties). These discussions, which mainly turned on the question of 
universality, resulted in a deadlock as to whether it was better to havea 
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League without universality or universality without League principles. 
A proposa) by Lord Cranborne, looking toward a via media between a 
coercive and a noncoercive League, by leaving it to be decided in each case 
ad hoc as to how much coercion should be applied, and who should apply it, 
was received with interest but not acted upon. The double paradox still 
remains “that in a coercive League universality may be essential but im- 
possible of realization, while in a noncoercive League it may be easy of 
realization but cease to be essential.” 

One important subsidiary result, however, emerged in 1939 from these 
discussions; namely, the creation of an autonomous Economic and Social 
Organization to be managed by a Central Committee of thirty experts not 
all of whom must be nationals of States members of the League. Thus it is 
hoped to give a more independent status to the principal technical organiza- 
tions of the League which have been working so successfully in the fields 
of health, transit, and social questions and with equal energy but less suc- 
cess in economic and financial relations, and in all of which the United 
States has for many years cooperated. It is also hoped that this will permit 
the greatest possible degree of universality to be maintained during these 
difficult times in the technical field. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this experience. First, that no great 
progress can be made on so-called technical international questions until 
there is a more fundamental settlement of the main political issues now 
dividing the principal nations of the world; and, second, that no great 
progress can be expected in either the political or technical fields unless 
near-universal cooperation is supplemented by a willingness to assume a 
greater degree of corporate responsibility through modification of national 
sovereignty. 


2, Sovereignty 


Doubtless one reason why a larger degree of universal unity was not 
tealized by the League was the general reluctance of all States to abridge 
their sovereignty. This was, and continues to be, the principal obstacle to 
effective world organization. The framers of the Covenant probably 
tealized this as well as anyone. But being practical men who faced realities 
they did not argue with reference to untenable analogies of the Swiss, 
British or American Unions as they might have done. Instead they intro- 
duced into the League’s constitution as many elements of a corporate 
character as was possible without setting up a super-State on the ruins of 
its sovereign members. For example, in admitting and expelling members 
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without unanimous consent, establishing a permanent secretariat, appoint. 
ing certain committees by majority vote, limiting freedom of members to 
make war, providing for collective action in restraint of aggression, and in 
amending the Covenant against the will of a minority, the League founders 
went a long way in subordinating national independence to the collective 
will. At the same time, by admitting the right of secession, expressly re- 
fraining from domestic interference, by recommending instead of imposing 
most of its decisions, and by maintaining the general practice of the unani- 
mous vote, the national sovereignties of member States were substantially 
safeguarded. 

The League of Nations thus is clearly a corporate entity which is some- 
thing more than the mere sum of its members in permanent conference, but 
something less than an international government or even a confederation of 
States. 

The crux of most criticism directed against the League falls into two 
categories: First, it went too far; second, it didn’t go far enough. In the 
latter category today are those who advocate federal union on the ground 
that the League not only failed in practice but was bound to fail because it 
was unsound in principle through its retention of the sovereign nation-State 
unit. Without admitting this point or even discussing it here, it might be 
asked how States can be made to agree to sacrifice all their independence 
when they have shown themselves unwilling in many cases to give up even 
the modest amount necessary to make the League work. Anyway, national 
sovereignty in the international sphere corresponds to individual liberty in 
the domestic sphere, and while both must be greatly abridged in modern 
society they will not readily be sacrificed altogether. The next step ahead 
is to bring them gradually under control and demand only such sacrifices 
as seem natural and inevitable. 

Then what has the experience of the League to suggest in this connec- 
tion? First, it has been shown that nations are as yet unwilling to take auto- 
matic universal commitments for the maintenance of peace and the restrain- 
ing of the aggressor. The Covenant laid it down that war anywhere is the 
concern of al] members. Experience has shown, however, that while war 
anywhere is of moral concern it may not be immediately of equal material 
concern to all nations. Without further developing this point it would seem 
that the logical conclusion to be drawn is that regional or continental sys- 
tems of mutual assistance with more immediate and far reaching commit- 
ments should be set up on the basis of graded responsibilities as among the 
members of the different regional groupings. These would, of course, be 
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supplemented by universal consultation in case of war or threat of war in 
order to determine the aggressor, all States agreeing at least not to help the 
aggressor nation, and perhaps rendering various degrees of assistance to 
the victim as was the case with Finland. Such systems would not replace 
the League but be complementary to it and operate under its aegis. This 
reform has been widely promoted and has received the support inter alia of 
the Baltic and Scandinavian countries. If federalism is ever to develop it 
would seem to proceed more naturally on such geographic and economic 
foundations than in any other conceivable way. 

A second modification of sovereignty which experience has proved 
necessary is in the application of the unanimity rule. As is well known, the 
sovereignty of States members of the League was safeguarded by requir- 
ing, with the rarest exceptions, that no State could be committed to a course 
of action without its express consent. So absurdly far, however, was this 
practice carried that even under Article 11, which was designed to permit 
early preventive measures to be taken in case of threat of war, the threaten- 
ing State has been able by its vote to hold up all pacific action, while 
proceeding apace with its preparations for or even its actual attack. It was 
hardly intended by the framers of the Covenant that the Council, which 
should be able to intervene effectively at an early stage, and which in later 
stages should be able to place every obstacle in the path of aggression, was 
to have its action made subject to the vote of the attacking State. To do so 
is to deprive the preventive measures of Article 11 of all real efficacy. 

Proposals for moving in the opposite direction were in recent years 
initiated by a number of States, notably Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Latvia, Finland, Peru, and others who called attention 
to the need for remedying this defect. Some have indeed been ready further 
to modify the unanimity rule as regards action under Articles 10 and 16 
relating to sanctions. It seems clear that any reorganization must go farther 
than does the present League in abridging sovereignty. 


3- Neutrality 


One of the most difficult problems which harassed the peace-keeping and 
war-restraining efforts of the League was the retention of neutrality both 
by nonmember and member States. It seems obvious, though it is not 
everywhere admitted, that the principles of neutrality and collective 
responsibility are incompatible. If the Covenant had been universally 
supported no neutrality would have been permissible before the maximum 
nine-month period had elapsed for attempting peaceful settlement under 
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Article 12. After that members might have been neutral though not neces- 
sarily impartial. But if war was resorted to in spite of this delay, no neu- 
trality was permissible; instead, the immediate severance of trade and 
other relations was required. 

In practice, however, this neat arrangement never worked out. A special 
exception was first made when Switzerland was permitted largely to retain 
her traditional neutrality though agreeing to cooperate in economic meas- 
ures against a Covenant- breaking State. Later, it was seen that certain 
Latin-American States, members of the League and parties to the Pact of 
Paris, freely entered into neutrality treaties despite their obligations under 
the Covenant. Later still, after the failure of sanctions against Italy and the 
withdrawal of more Great Powers from the League, certain of the Scan- 
dinavian powers announced that the new situation required them to return 
to their previous position of neutrality. 

This development was perhaps most largely due to the uncertainty 
which was felt by members of the League concerning the position which 
might be taken by the United States if coercive measures were applied to 
covenant-breaking States. It was obvious that the resources as well as the 
naval power of this nonmember State were so great that no effective eco- 
nomic or perhaps even naval measures could be taken without her assent, 
And although in the Manchurian and Ethiopian cases attempts were made 
to avoid possible conflict with the United States these experiences did little 
to reassure those States who would have had to bear the brunt of imposing 
a blockade. In fact the doubtful position of the United States has been cited 
as the reason why Great Britain would not accept the Geneva Protocol of 
1924, that the London Naval Conference of 1930 had no more success, and 
that the effort to harmonize the Covenant with the Pact, failed. 

And while the United States has temporarily modified her previous policy 
of neutral rights, the effect has been to encourage aggression by enlarging 
the zone for belligerent action and by discouraging repressive measures. 

Under these conditions it was unlikely that any greater progress toward 
the maintenance of world order could be expected. 


4. Security 


The League’s experience in attempting to apply the principle of col- 
lective security in the form of sanctions to restrain (not punish) the aggres- 
sor would seem to support the following generalizations which can only be 
stated and not elaborated. First, it is probably true that the sanctions pro- 
visions of the Covenant were largely responsible for the League’s lack of 
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universality. Second, had the sanctions provision been abandoned the 
League would perhaps have suffered an equal loss qualitatively if not 
quantitatively. Third, all nations will independently apply a form of 
sanctions in certain conditions under the guise of self-defense. Fourth, no 
universal sanctions system will at present receive uniform. equal, and im- 
mediate support from all States, hence, fifth, regional or continental forms 
of security and mutual assistance have been formed or adumbrated. Sixth, 
economic sanctions alone may not be fully effective against the threat of 
war, unless backed by international police measures. Seventh, the Italian 
case showed that economic sanctions though effective could hardly succeed 
after it was announced that no sanctions would be resorted to which were 
really inconvenient to the aggressor, and that in no case would military sanc- 
tions be undertaken. Eighth, any system of collective security cannot receive 
universal support which is not properly balanced with a system providing 
for peaceful change. Ninth, peaceful change cannot be carried out except 
under conditions of order and security, hence, tenth, the principle of third 
party judgment must be accepted fully and unreservedly in order that 
measures of security and change may be proceeded with simultaneously 
without threat and counterthreat from the parties immediately concerned. 
Finally, when such economic and social policies are adopted by the whole 
community of nations as will make frontiers less important and obviate any 
arguments based on military self-sufficiency, the need for applying sanc- 
tions will greatly diminish. Moreover, ways may be found to apply coer- 
cive measures not against a State as such but against the government of the 
day which violates its legal obligations and proceeds on an aggressive 
policy without the full approval of all citizens. 


5. Peaceful Change 


In the postwar period, a great many changes and adjustments were made 
outside the League, relating to the military, and financial chapters of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Most of these, however, were made too late to pro- 
duce the best psychological results. Moreover, the condonation of illegal 
territorial changes resulted in the worst feelings and suspicions culminating 
finally in the resumption of war. 

The procedure for peaceful change, adumbrated in Article 19 of the 
Covenant, though invoked in three instances, was allowed to remain in- 
operative with the resulting charge that the Covenant remained in complete 
unbalance. It should be remembered however, that changes were con- 
stantly being effected through the League’s ordinary procedure, including 
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inquiry by the Council, and improved methods of conference and treaty 
making. 

But had certain apparently legitimate changes been made earlier there is 
no proof that they would have sufficed to appease the aggrieved State 
whose ambitions went far beyond what any third party tribunal could have 
considered just. It now seems apparent that the Treaty of Versailles was 
the pretext rather than the cause for the breakdown of peace whose real 
causes lay far deeper and are much anterior to this overmuch maligned 
instrument which, in comparison to the Treaties of Bucharest or Brest 
Litovsk, was really quite generous. 

But the lesson should now be learned that in a dynamic society there will 
be change—if not peaceable, then forcible. 


6. Armaments 


In addition to the efforts made in the direction of security and change, 
another approach was tried through the problem of armaments. Here, the 
governments tried both the direct and the indirect methods, and in all the 
years of its work no other subject has occupied so much of the League’s 
time and documentary space. 

The principal question was, and continues to be- Are arms the principal 
cause of war or is the existence of war the principal cause of arms? Those 
who held the first view urged the direct epproach of straight reduction of 
armaments, quantitatively and qualitatively, believing that international 
conflicts and war would thus be diminished if not eliminated. Some parti- 
ality was shown for this method both by the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Others, however, held that armaments are merely an instrument sup- 
porting and reflecting the nation’s foreign policy which, if aggressive, must 
be met by force of arms applied either nationally or collectively. Hence 
provision must be made for security either on a national or collective basis. 
States which were partial to this view included France and the Little 
Entente. 

Others held that armaments had to be retained or increased until such 
time as a just settlement was achieved and meanwhile no support could be 
given to collective security. The defeated powers in the last war were 
partial to this view. 

Was it to be disarmament, security, and revision—or security, revision, 
and disarmament—or revision, disarmament, and security? This deadlock 
has never been resolved and further progress must now await the outcome 
of the present war. 
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A similar inconclusive discussion resulted from the effort to classify war 
implements as defensive and offensive regardless of who were in possession 
of them. 

But the years spent in examining the armaments problem were not all 
wasted. Not only was every aspect of the problem thoroughly considered 
but several useful draft agreements were elaborated which, the political 
situation permitting, could quickly be put into effect, notably as regards: 
Private Manufacture and Trade in Arms, Publicity of Arms Expenditures, 
International Inspection and Control of Armaments, and Draft Instru- 
ments relating to Arbitration, Security, and the Determination of Aggres- 


sion. 


7. The Technical League 


As indicated before, near-universality was achieved in the League’s 
technical activities pertaining to health, economics, and social and com- 
munications questions. And many solid achievements stand to its credit. 
Millions of people throughout the world enjoy greater safeguards from 
diseases and find life more secure, with living standards improved, as a 
result of these efforts. 

Perhaps the least successful of these agencies was the League’s Eco- 
nomic Organization. But as it could only recommend and not enjoin, and 
as the tide toward economic nationalism crept higher and higher, it could 
only point out the inevitable result of these policies which indeed it never 
failed to do. Delegates came to Geneva decrying the economic trend but 
went home feeling themselves compelled to adopt policies of national self- 
protection. 

These economic policies result from war or the threat of war. Until war 
is eliminated through more effective world organization there is little hope 
for more rational economic policies based on the general welfare. When 
there is a basic political settlement, experience would indicate that the 
technical activities of this or any other League will present few insur- 
mountable difficulties. Machinery for such technical cooperation is now 
almost universally admitted to be essential. 


8, Location 


The League of Nations in these twenty years has enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Swiss Republic on whose soil, by invitation, it has established its 
headquarters. The Swiss are a great and courageous people, but because of 
their location they are also obliged to be prudent. For centuries they have 
managed to exist peacefully on a spot swept with the fiercest cross currents 
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of political tension. It is basic in their foreign policy never to incur the 
simultaneous animosity of any two of their three Great Power neighbors, 

With the breakdown of European peace, Switzerland feels again obliged 
to give no cause of offense to her neighbors. She has recently returned to 
her traditional and unqualified neutrality. But political action taken by the 
League on Swiss soil makes her liable to the charge, rightly or wrongly, of 
being an accomplice to an unneutral and hostile act. Hence she has felt very 
uneasy when such political discussions have taken place. 

This of course is intolerable for the League which must necessarily be 
completely free to deal ‘‘with any matter . . . affecting the peace of the 
world”’ and be in a position to “take any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 

The mere mention of this problem is sufficient to suggest a solution, 
Perhaps the nature of the nation-State system will be so changed after this 
war that the problem will solve itself. But somehow a solution will need to 
be found. 


Ill 


To sum up: the history of the League has shown that the defects were 
often serious but not generally irremediable; that there was room for 
improvements many but not all of which were under way; but the chief 
reason for failure was lack of support by its members, including the defec- 
tion by the United States; that the defects were not primarily constitu- 
tional and that the League would work if its members agreed to make it 
work. If they are not so agreed no machinery will work of itself. 

And now, what credits stand in the balance? What positive gains may be 
found in the League’s short history? 

It can safely be asserted, in spite of the resumption of hostilities in the 
second phase of the World War, that more progress was made toward the 
ultimate goal of world order in the last two decades than in any similar 
period of history. At the same time, the glaring failures were the more 
regrettable as they were seen to be not only unnecessary, but in some cases 
so nearly balanced with success. If this were not generally felt to be true, 
there would hardly be so many plans and proposals for world organization 
and reconstruction again brought forward and discussed by millions of 
people. Whether the new settlement will be based on Union, Federation, 
Confederation, or League; whether it will be universal or regional; geo- 
graphic or ideological,—the experience of the League of Nations, 1920-40, 
will doubtless figure largely in any new machinery which may be set up. It 
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should always be remembered that political evolution is rooted in the past, 
that it is evolutionary rather than revolutionary, and that it is easier to 
rebuild on existing foundations than to construct something entirely new. 

It is not improbable, however, that the range and intensity of the catas- 
trophe immediately ahead may so completely destroy the fragile edifice 
of cooperation and peace created in 1920 that, figuratively speaking, only a 
few stones may be left half buried in wreckage and almost hidden by the 
tall grass of neglect and impoverishment. 

But when peace again returns following the war and the armistice, when 
men have weighed many alternative propositions, it is not unlikely that a 
reconstructed world organization (perhaps with intermediate regional and 
continental forms) can make use of some of the following materials already 
tested by experience: 

(1) A world-wide health organization comprising, inter alia, machinery 
for reporting and controlling the prevalence and spread of epidemics, re- 
searches into various diseases and their treatment, and world-wide studies 
of nutrition and housing, etcetera. 

(2) A world-wide economic organization, comprising the most com- 
petent individuals from all countries, to deal with the international aspects 
of trade, commerce, and exchange. 

(3) A world-wide social organization competent to deal with matters 
pertaining to child welfare, migration, protection of young people, and 
refugees. 

(4) An international narcotics control service, operating effectively to 
limit the production, manufacture, and distribution of dangerous drugs. 

(5) The basis for a permanent commission for assistance to backward 
peoples (colonies) through various forms of international administration, 
built on the experience of the Permanent Mandates Commission, and 
working on the two principles of (a) protection and development of native 
peoples, (b) equality of access to markets and raw materials without 
exploitation. 

(6) An international labor organization able to deal with the uniform 
promotion of labor standards throughout the world, and with a large num- 
ber of treaties on wages, hours, and conditions of labor already in effect. 

(7) A functioning and experienced court of international justice 
capable of rendering judgments and opinions on the basis of both law and 
equity, with a valuable body of precedents established as a result of several 
scores of judgments, opinions, and orders already handed down. 

(8) A network of draft treaties capable of providing for security, for 
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adjustment, and for reduction of armaments, including the constitution of 
a permanent commission for inspection and control of armaments, ready 
to be instituted when political conditions permit. 

(9) An organization for communications designed to facilitate the 
movement of peoples, goods and ideas, by land, sea, and air in accordance 
with the developments of modern science. 

(10) An organization for intellectual cooperation designed to promote 
reciprocal appreciation of cultural and artistic values of mankind. 

(11) A political organization with two constituent bodies—an annual 
assembly, and a quarterly council—having already met twenty and one 
hundred and six times respectively, and capable, if nations agree, of cutting 
the Gordian knot of sovereignty at a moment’s notice by the adoption of 
the qualified majority vote. 

(12) A permanent international secretariat, or civil service, capable of 
performing its tasks efficiently and impartially in the interests of all man- 
kind. 

Perhaps the chief contributions made by the League of Nations in its 
first two decades may be summed up as follows: (1) It has provided for an 
Annual Assembly which has become a sounding board for the public opin- 
ion of the world; (2) there is now an automatic means of bringing states- 
men and conferences together and of continuing their tasks until some 
result is achieved, which may take years, and (3) it has provided a central 
machinery, expert and equipped, to carry on any common work which 
States want done. 

With these stones a good beginning toward the building of an interna- 
tional cathedral of peace and cooperation could have been, and may yet be, 
achieved. But cathedrals are rarely built by a single generation. Interrup- 
tions and delays invariably occur and often the superstructure remains 
incomplete for centuries. 

But since the essence of world cooperation is essentially a moral or 
spiritual idea existing in the hearts of men and women everywhere, it is 
important to recognize that the form should not be mistaken for the sub- 
stance. The tangible effects of the League of Nations such as building, 
properties, and official persons may disappear; that would not be an in- 
superable calamity. What would be an irreparable tragedy would be a loss 
of faith in the possibility of international cooperation itself. If that should 
happen, no amount of buildings or constitutions or other tangible instru- 
ments could prevent a steady decline toward anarchy. It is the duty of all 
reasonable men to see that such a calamity shall not happen. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
RETROSPECT AND FORECAST 


By SmitH Simpson 


Those who recall the tragic economic and social consequences of the 
World War a quarter century ago, when Vienna was reduced to a city of 
beggars, plague and starvation swept like a tidal wave over eastern Europe, 
and unemployment was a universal disease, are thinking forward to the 
end of the present wars. They are thinking of what form of international 
institutions can provide adequate machinery for meeting anew the disasters 
of unemployment; of dissipated wealth; of shortages in essential materials 
needed for feeding, clothing, and housing destitute and disease-ridden 
populations and for the running of industry; of huge, unpayable public 
debts; of inflation; of disorganized commerce, industry, and finance. With 
dislocations of the earlier World War not having been corrected when the 
present wars broke out and a fresh crop of dislocations already being 
sowed, economic necessity will demand suitable international institutions 
to deal with these common international disasters. When the fighting has 
stopped the conferring will have to begin and only a general international 
approach to these disasters will suffice. More urgently then ever before 
will there be a need of international institutions predicated upon and 
capable of serving the general welfare. 

At the 1921 session of the International Labor Conference, the workers’ 
delegate of Great Britain in speaking on the universal and crushing problem 
of unemployment, said: “I know that governments in various parts of the 
world are attempting to deal with this matter. But we want a general 
movement; we want a general understanding.” This plea is being repeated 
by various groups now, including the advocates of “union now.” This 
demand will become greater as time goes on; and the direction of this 
sentiment into suitable institutions will become a real test of statesmanship. 
Should it be found possible to guide sentiment for “a general movement” 
into institutions of a democratic mold, account will have to be taken of the 
contribution which the International Labour Organisation has made in the 
twenty years of its existence to “a general movement” and “a general 
understanding.” Due in part to the kind of questions with which the 
Organisation has dealt, but far more to the first Director of the Office, to 
certain organizational techniques, and to the unique democratic representa- 
tion accorded within the Organisation to economic groups this contribution 
has been significant. 
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The International Labour Organisation was established, as was the 
League of Nations, by the peace settlement which succeeded the first 
World War. The forces which impelled its establishment, as with that of 
the League, were both idealistic and practical. From an idealistic stand- 
point it was recognized that universal peace could be established only if 
based upon some measure of universal social justice and that the developing 
international life required some emphasis upon humane labor standards, 
From a practical standpoint, it was recognized that competition for the 
world’s markets often made impossible the improvement of labor stand- 
ards by any one industry or any one country unless there was a simultane- 
ous improvement elsewhere. It was also implicit in the thinking of those 
responsible for the creation of the Labour Organisation that if orderly 
adjustments were to be made in the economies of the various nations as 
various stages of industrialization were reached, some common institution 
for the marshaling and publication of industrial information and for the 
rendering of expert advice in social legislation was necessary. 

The International Labour Organisation, therefore, from its inception 
was far more than a “labor’’ organization. It was an industrial organiza- 
tion, designed to assist governments and societies, employers and workers, 
in achieving a more scientific and orderly approach to those social and 
industrial problems created by the growing international life of the world. 
However, for various reasons—one of which was the failure of employers 
to take advantage of the Labour Organisation—the emphasis in the 
Organisation was placed for many years upon service to governments and 
to workers. The new international order ushered in by the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation was not, generally 
speaking, welcomed by employers’ organizations. The new order promised 
a multiplication of restrictions and business organizations seemed instine- 
tively to resist it. This was even more true in the case of the International 
Labour Organisation than the League. 

It was in great part due to the failure of employers’ representatives in 
the International Labour Organisation to make constructive use of their 
representation that employers’ problems were neglected within the Or- 
ganisation and a correspondingly disproportionate emphasis was placed 
upon the servicing of governments and workers. It was not until 1937 that 
a change in this emphasis was indicated by the World Textile Conference. 
This Conference struck a new and significant note in the history of the 
International Labour Organisation by discussing the problems confronting 
employers in the textile industry. This was a challenging line of action and 
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it is to be hoped employers will accept this challenge when the present 
wars end. No organization dealing with the kind of problems the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation deals with can possibly meet them success- 
fully without the full cooperation of the employers of labor and a full con- 
sideration of the problems confronting them. 

The International Labour Office, of course, has beenthe motor whichhas 
driven the pistons and shafts, the axles and wheels of the rest of the Or- 
ganisation. True, the Governing Body, the directing council of the Organi- 
sation, has decided at what speeds and along what general courses the 
mechanism should proceed, for the Governing Body is the policy-making 
operator of the Organisation. But the Office has provided the generating 
power and the mechanism which has made continuous progress possible. 
Ithas been the permanent staff, comparable to the secretariat of the League 
of Nations, carrying on the needed research and publication of information 
on those industrial, agricultural and commercial subjects which affect labor 
standards. It has prepared for the quarterly sessions of the Governing Body 
and the annual sessions of the International Labor Conference. It has 
prepared for the technical and regional conferences and committee meet- 
ings. It has taken the initiative in suggesting and developing International 
Labor Conventions and Recommendations for adoption at the International 
Labor Conference. It has consulted governments, employers, and workers 
so as to facilitate agreement at the formal conferences. It has coordinated 
the work of the entire Organisation. 

The publication of information has been one of the most useful functions 
performed by the Office. The information published has been assembled 
from all countries of the world and has been used and relied upon by 
governments, research institutions, students, and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations throughout the world. Thus, the Office has served as a 
clearing house of information on social and industrial problems. In addition, 
the Office has undertaken and published studies of its own. These have 
been extremely useful. Sometimes, students have felt that certain specific 
studies undertaken by the Office have failed to meet the needs of those who 
are confronted by the practical aspects of labor problems. In such instances, 
it is felt, the Office has neglected the economic or administrative aspects of 
the labor problems involved. More generally, studies of the Office have 
been criticized for dealing rather with the general outlines of questions 
than with details even when those details have seemed of fundamental 
importance. No doubt one reason for this has been the general idealistic 
spiritin which the Labour Office was launched. A second reason may have 
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been that the Office has been located in a town of minor industrial im- 
portance. Not only the research of the Office, but sometimes the whole 
approach of the Office to an industrial problem, has seemed to reveal this 
limiting geographical situation. A third reason undoubtedly has been that 
the representatives of workers have pleaded for the greatest possible 
simplicity in Office publications so that they might receive the widest 
possible circulation among workers’ groups. It must also be remembered 
that the funds which the Office has had at its command for the very varied 
and universal research it has undertaken have been limited. Lastly, a 
certain amount of detail in investigations must necessarily be left to na- 
tional governments. A central office cannot do everything. Conspicuous 
exceptions to this criticism of the investigations of the Labour Office were 
the studies made in preparation for the World Textile Conference of 1937. 
These were well rounded and monumental. 

The fact that the International Labour Organisation deals with questions 
of daily and immediate concern to the masses of the people—things like 
hours of work, child labor, night work, weekly day of rest, social insur- 
ance, safety and health and unemployment—has imposed upon this office 
the necessity, which never confronted the League of Nations Secretariat 
as a whole, of providing convenient conduits of service to people as well as 
to governments. One of the principal means of doing this has been through 
a system of branch offices established by the first Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Headed by local directors experienced in in- 
dustrial questions, the branches have aided the Labour Office in conducting 
investigations, have provided it the necessary machinery for technical 
work, and have served as local agencies, within the easy reach of interested 
parties, for the distribution of information. They have had the incidental 
effects of establishing friendly relations with governments and local groups 
and making known the work of the Organisation. When one considers the 
heat which industrial disputes sometimes engender, and the unnecessary 
losses and disorders which they sometimes produce, the significance of the 
branch-office system of the Office in relieving strains upon democratic 
procedures seems too evident to require comment. Any institution serves 
democracy which locally serves to bring the light of experience and re- 
search into the problems of industrial relations. 

What is not so evident in the branch-office system of the Labour Office 
is that here is a technique of service which has incidentally helped to do, 
albeit in a modest way, what the League of Nations never found a way of 
doing, namely, to build within nations a loyalty to the central institution. 
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The branch offices have proved to be not only outgoing conduits of technical 
assistance and information; they have also been incoming conduits of good 
will and support. As little known as is the work of the Organisation in the 
United States, for instance, the Washington Office kept alive the little 
spark of knowledge and understanding which did exist and which finally 
burst into the flame of our membership in 1934. In the six years which have 
elapsed since then, the Washington Office has been the center of increasing 
appreciation of the Organisation’s work in this country as it has been the 
center of the International Labour Office’s service to this country. The 
branch-office technique is no doubt one which will be greatly expanded and 
developed when the harvest of problems now being sown by war is finally 
reaped. 

The number of brarich offices of the International Labour Office has 
never been high—not high enough in the opinion of some observers. Eight 
once existed: in China, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States. Due to losses in the Organisation’s member- 
ship and financial difficulties, they now number four. Like every other 
service technique of the Office, this one has been crippled by the war 
conditions of Europe and Asia and only a restoration of peace and better 
financial and political conditions can make possible its revival and exten- 
sion. Demands upon the Organisation for service were increasing before 
the outbreak of war in Europe. Particular insistence upon extended atten- 
tion to their problems came from Far Eastern and American countries. 
Due to financial limitations, it was impossible for the Office to meet these 
demands in the form desired by the various countries, i.e. by regional 
conferences. It may be that the branch-office system may become a factor 
in preserving the universality of the Organisation, by meeting in a rela- 
tively inexpensive way certain demands for regional developments, and 
also in enabling the Organisation at the end of the wars to deal more 
adequately than it did at the end of the first world war with the urgent 
problems of peace. 

Supplementing branch offices in the more important industrial countries 
have been some eighteen national correspondents in other countries. In a 
very modest way, correspondents have served the same purposes as the 
branch offices. Neither branch offices or correspondents, however, have 
so far proved adequate for the complete servicing of those areas where 
regional interests have become the most pronounced. 

Under Albert Thomas, the Labour Office achieved a unique position 
among the permanent staffs of international institutions. The Director of 
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the Office was a person of distinct initiative and leadership. He was no 
mere chauffeur of the Governing Body. On the contrary, from the very 
start, Thomas acted on the basis that of the various officials within the 
Organisation who participated in the formulation of policy he was the only 
permanent official, functioning day in and day out. If there were to be 
continuous leadership and initiative, he himself must provide it. He did 
provide it. He had none of the inhibitions of a civil servant or a bureaucrat, 
On the contrary, he had all the vision, enthusiasm, tact, and audacity ofa 
born leader. The consequence of this was that Thomas was not a check 
upon national governments, as a good bureaucrat would have been, but 
rather required them to be a check on him. He did not wait for others to 
suggest or to initiate; he himself suggested and initiated. He did not wait 
for governments, employers, or workers to give him a cue. Often, he 
himself gave the cue. Finally, since Thomas had three different groups with 
which to work, his opportunities of leadership were increased several 
times. All of these things meant that in International Labour Office affairs 
Thomas could place on the defensive the supporters of the status quo, an 
advantage of great tactical importance in any international institution 
which attempts to alter various aspects of the status quo. 

Nor did Thomas stay quietly in Geneva. He traveled and traveled 
widely. And wherever he went he saw not only the polite government 
officials: he saw anybody who was interested, or could be made interested, 
in the development of the Labour Organisation. He was entitled to see and 
consult representatives of workers and employers and he did. In a Spain 
under the dictatorial authority of Primo di Rivera, where labor unions 
were abolished, Thomas even dared to consult labor leaders of the old 
unions and he did this in a way not offensive to the Spanish Government. 
In this way, Thomas assisted in creating a central loyalty to the Inter- 
national Labour Office, a loyalty which was not fed to the Office via 
governments but via the permanent head official of the Office itself. This, 
together with other factors which will be mentioned below, gave the 
Office an opportunity for world-wide leadership which no other inter- 
national secretariat seems to have enjoyed. It has had the distinct effect of 
levelling national frontiers within the Organisation. 

In the International Labor Conference and in the Governing Body 
representation has been accorded to economic groups directly concerned 
with the adoption of labor standards. This, also, has been a factor in level- 
ing national frontiers in the Organisation. This leveling was, of course, 
more noticeable among the employers’ and workers’ groups, which have 
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caucussed, voted, and acted as units and with complete independence, than 
among the government group. Indeed, it would be inaccurate to speak of 
“a government group” in the Organisation in any strict sense of the word. 
Legally, such a group has existed, for governments, acting as a group, are 
required by the constitution of the Organisation to make certain decisions, 
but government delegates to the Labor Conference have not formed the 
solid bloc which employers and workers have. 

Government delegates in almost any international gathering, of course, 
are often confronted by an unenviable dilemma. They often have to choose 
between loyalty to the international institution and loyalty to their national 
government. Loyalty to the general welfare which an institution like the 
Labour Organisation was created to serve often requires dispensing with 
certain narrow and national points of view and sacrificing certain national 
advantages and interests which inhere in the maintenance of the status quo. 
The extent to which this is true in any given case, of course, depends on 
the extent to which the government of a particular country is pursuing 
national policies which conflict with the general well-being of the peoples 
of the world. But even when the interests of a government may coincide 
with the general interest, still if the general policy of governments is to 
support change only when it benefits them and oppose change when change 
demands some sacrifice, which is certainly the common practice, the 
general welfare becomes only a phrase by which governments credit them- 
selves unduly for a happy accident. The “general welfare” is not then a 
living article of faith and action. It never becomes a commanding senti- 
ment. 

If one looks beneath the surface he finds that this is what happened all 
too frequently in the League of Nations’ Assembly and Council, although 
less often in the administrative organs of the League. Sometimes it has 
happened in the Labour Organisation also, but much less frequently than 
in the League. The reason for this was not only the influence of the dy- 
namic and far-visioned first Director of the Office and the loyalty which 
was created within nations to the Labour Office, but also the representa- 
tion of employers and workers within the Organisation. Of these two 
economic groups, the workers have undoubtedly the greater credit for 
insisting on ‘a general approach” and ‘“‘a general understanding” of the 
problems before the Organisation. This should be frankly recognized in the 
construction of international institutions at the end of the present wars. 

Criticism of two kinds must be free in any international institution if 
that institution is to progress: criticism of the institution itself and criti- 
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cism of those who hold the residuary power, namely, the national govern- 
ments. To say that the workers’ delegates in the Governing Body and 
Labor Conference deserve the greatest credit for creating and preserving 
in the Organisation a concept of the general welfare does not mean that 
governments and employers did not also contribute to it. They did. It isa 
question of degree. Indeed, as I write, I recall the criticism of a report of 
the Committee of Selection of the Labor Conference in 1921 delivered by 
the technical adviser to the Finnish Government delegates. A proposal had 
been submitted to the Committee urging the consideration of the plight of 
intellectual workers in the aftermath of the war; the report of the Com- 
mittee discouraged this; and the Finnish adviser delivered a vigorous 
criticism of the Committee’s report, as strong as any which any workers’ 
delegate or adviser has ever delivered of any agency of the Conference or 
Organisation. But this kind of criticism from government representatives 
was rare. It was far from continuous. It could not be relied upon in a crisis. 
And when it did come it usually came from small countries rather than 
from the large and influential ones. Perhaps the reasons why the govern- 
ments of the less fortunate countries were the more vigorous among 
governments are the same as those which made the less fortunate group— 
the workers’ group—the most vigorous of all three groups. 

One would hardly expect, as a general thing, that governments would 
criticize themselves or the national interest which they represent. It is 
obvious why the representatives of national governments would be the last 
to expose the abuses of nationalism, the least likely to impeach the weak- 
ness of arguments to sustain the national well-being as against the general 
well-being. To expect government delegates generally to respond to 
anything like “the general interest” when they are designated to represent 
the national interest would be as ridiculous as asking those who are desig- 
nated to represent workers or employers to represent the interests of 
national governments. Examples of this conflict, of course, abound in any 
international institution. A simple, yet characteristic, illustration occurred 
early in the history of the Labour Organisation over the question of lan- 
guage. The government of a certain country adopted the principle of 
instructing its delegates to speak the language of that country at the Inter- 
national Labor Conference instead of one of the two official languages. 
Official languages of the Organisation had been limited to two, among 
other purposes, to expedite debate and facilitate the transaction of business 
and the decision of this government had the effect of complicating and 
vexing the proceedings of the Conference at a time when the difficulties of 
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the Conference were already considerable. If governments had had the 
interests of the Organisation consistently at heart rather than national 
prestige, their conduct would have been very different not only in the 
matter of language but in many other problems which have faced the 
Organisation. 

In addition to this, vested interests of an economic sort which are really 
quite distinct from national sovereignty have none the less developed side 
by side with national sovereignty. As an instance, consider the rights of 
investors and landholders of national States in backward colonial areas. 
Like tenacious barnacles, these vested interests adhere to national sover- 
eignty itself, taking advantage of the concept of sovereignty as a means of 
self-preservation. Sometimes these private interests are not easy to distin- 
guish from sovereignty itself and to criticize the one seems like a criticism 
of the other. For reasons of national emotions, pride, and patriotism, this 
criticism can rarely be undertaken successfully by national groups operat- 
ing solely within their own nations. It can succeed best if an international 
institution affords direct representation to critics who are given complete 
independence with which to press their grievances. One national group 
cannot then be played against another. Appeals of patriotism and national- 
ism cannot then be skilfully disguised as anything other than a cheap and 
shabby pageantry for a vulnerable status quo. 

That this criticism has occurred more frequently and more successfully 
in the Labour Organisation than in the League of Nations is due to the 
economic representation afforded in the Labour Organisation. It is due 
also in part to the fact that the Labour Organisation has functioned in a 
more favorable milieu than the League. The area in which the Organisation 
has functioned is an area in which, generally speaking, national considera- 
tions are either raised in a less acute form or can be more effectively 
answered than in the area, let us say, of disarmament. However, it must 
be remembered that even technical questions can be engaged with questions 
of national prestige or national interest and when this has occurred the 
International Labour Organisation has been confronted with all the diffi- 
culties which have confronted the League. Consider, for instance, the bitter 
opposition of the French Government in 1921 to the discussion of any 
agricultural questions by the International Labour Organisation. This 
bitter fight was carried to the World Court where the jurisdiction of the 
Organisation over agricultural questions was fortunately upheld. As 
another example, consider the question of hours of work which raised 
questions of national policy, national economy, and in later years national 
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defense. The annual reports of governments on the enforcement of Inter- 
national Labor Conventions and the credentials of delegates to the Inter. 
national Labor Conference annually present delicate considerations. In 
both of these matters the workers’ group has made by far the most signifi- 
cant contribution of initiative and courage. Finally, it cannot be overlooked 
that the same governments which were successful in pasteurizing the 
League of germs most harmful to nationalistic tissues were also repre- 
sented in the International Labour Organisation. When parties opposed 
to the vigorous development of international collaboration, were in power 
in the stronger nations, they were not especially discriminating as to 
which international institution should be stilettoed the quickest. In resist- 
ing these national influences, the International Labour Organisation had an 
element of strength, of vigor, of independent criticism which the League 
never had: the direct representation of economic groups in its assembly 
and in its governing council. 

The representation of economic groups in the Labour Organisation has 
also had the effect of making compromise possible without at the same 
time sapping the strength or damaging the efficacy of the Organisation, 
This has given the Organisation an unusual elasticity. As an example, one 
can take the status of Italy in the Organisation. Shortly after the Organisa- 
tion got under way, Italy went fascist. Under the constitution of the 
Labour Organisation, the delegates selected to represent employers and 
workers of a country at the Labor Conference are required to be selected 
by that country’s government in agreement with the most representative 
organizations of employers and workers in that country. If this means 
anything, it certainly means organizations independent of the government. 
Under fascism, however, independent organizations of employers and 
workers do not exist. What was to be done by the Labor Conference? The 
employers’ group at the Conference was willing to accept the Italian 
employers’ delegate without hesitation; but the workers’ group had bitter 
antifascist feelings and it was clear there would be no seating of the Italian 
workers’ delegate if the workers’ group had its way. 

It was inconceivable that the Italian Government would remain a mem- 
ber of the Organisation if one of the delegates of Italy were annually re- 
jected by the Conference, and the loss of Italy would have been unfortu- 
nate. Not only would this have entailed a financial loss to the Organisation 
but a loss in prestige and social usefulness as well. The cooperation of an 
important country along many social lines was important however different 
was its political and economic organization. On the other hand, a com- 
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romise in traditional form would have set a precedent which would have 
destroyed the basis on which the Organisation was founded. The compro- 
mise effected was an interesting one, possible only because of the existence 
of the three groups within the Organisation. The government and employer 
delegates voted to accept the credentials of the Italian worker delegates, 
and this provided the necessary two-thirds vote for the acceptance; but the 
workers’ group voted solidly and consistently against the acceptance of 
the credentials. 

Through this compromise the membership of Italy was retained. But 
the workers’ group, not having been a party to the compromise, had also 
retained its complete independence and vigor of criticism. It could still 
openly and stubbornly criticize the Italian Government and the govern- 
ment of any other country whose methods of designating workers’ dele- 
gates offended the rules of the Organisation. This the group did. It con- 
tinued to criticize the Italian Government. Among others, the group also 
criticized the Japanese Government, and the latter, not desiring this annual 
criticism, brought the method of worker selection into conformity with the 
International Labour Organisation’s constitution. 

Later on, there was an interesting consequence of the hostile attitude 
preserved by the workers’ group to fascism. By 1931 the Italian Govern- 
ment desired to do something to indicate it had the interests of workers at 
heart. It, therefore, conceived the idea of proposing the forty-hour week to 
the Organisation. Thus began the international program of the forty-hour 
week which in the course of eight years brought to fruition four Interna- 
tional Labor Conventions laying down the forty-hour week as the standard 
work-week in the manufacture of sheet-glass, glass bottles and textiles, 
and in public works and the eight-hour day in highway transportation. 

The forty-hour week program of the International Labour Organisation 
is interesting from yet another standpoint. It coincided with increasing 
nationalism, mounting armament, and the rapid deterioration of the League. 
The subject of hours limitation is at best a very technical subject and one 
in which it had proved difficult to obtain international agreement before 
1931. Yet, in the period of 1932-39, the period of world-wide depression 
and collapse of the League, the International Labor Conference adopted 
four International Labor Conventions providing a forty-hour week, and 
a fifth Convention providing an eight-hour day. During this same period 
International Labor Conventions adopted on other subjects numbered 
thirty-one. In other words, in a period as difficult as could be imagined 
for international agreement the Labor Conference from 1932 to 1939 
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adopted on an average four and a half Conventions a year. The average for 
the period 1919-31 was a little over two a year. This extraordinary vitality 
of the International Labour Organisation and acceleration of activity can 
be explained only by two factors: the workers group and the membership 
of the United States. 

A special problem has been presented to the Labour Organisation by the 
requirement that each member country be represented in the International 
Labor Conference by four delegates (two government, one employer, and 
one worker). Some countries have found it difficult to send complete 
delegations. One cause of this has been the distance and expense of travel- 
ing. Another cause, in particular instances, has been the absence of any 
representative group of employers or workers from which delegates could 
be chosen. Sometimes a particular government has not been sufficiently 
interested in the work of the Organisation to do anything more than desig- 
nate its consul in Geneva to attend the Labor Conference as a government 
delegate. 

Where the cause is expense—and this is a frequent cause—two solutions 
of the problem are possible in the future, when the International Labour 
Organisation resumes its universal character. One is to have the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation itself meet the traveling expenses of dele- 
gates and make a provision for this in its budget. This would have the 
effect of greatly increasing the Organisation’s budget. At the same time, 
any central organization which has attained, or seeks to attain, a certain 
status of independence from its component parts, has found this an advis- 
able course. A second solution would be to require member States to pool 
expenses so that the busden is equalized. Whatever the solution, some 
universal treatment seems not only desirable but necessary if the univer- 
sality of the Organisation is to be preserved in the face of a growing 
tendency toward regionalization and if a full measure of energy and group 
representation is to be achieved within the Organisation. The problems 
which will await solution at the end of the present wars will be most 
effectively solved, it seems, if true and constant universality is attained. 

At various times the suggestion has been made that cooperatives be 
accorded a more direct and influential réle in the Organisation—perhaps by 
representation in the Labor Conference itself—and it cannot be denied that 
there are countries in which cooperatives function as a vital part of the 
national economy. For such countries, cooperatives have at least as vital 
a part in the national life and well-being as labor unions or employers’ 
organizations. Perhaps, in some future regional development of the Labour 
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Organisation, cooperatives may receive the attention and representation 
which is due them. The influence of cooperatives in the enforcement of 
International Labor Conventions is certainly much to be welcomed and 
some way of enlisting this influence would seem desirable. Perhaps this 
can be done only if the cooperatives are given some appreciable stake in the 
Labour Organisation. 

The Labor Conference normally meets once a year for a period of three 
weeks. Several days are consumed by it in organizing for work. A week is 
given to a debate of the Director’s Report. So, taking account of interven- 
ing week-ends, barely two weeks are left for the discussion and adoption 
of Conventions and Recommendations. Obviously, this is all too short an 
interval for the consideration of those industrial and social conditions 
which affect labor standards and on some of which the Conference could 
take action. As the interdependence of the world increases year by year, 
the fleeting character of the Conference has become a more perceptible 
handicap; and various other devices to assist the Conference and the Office 
have been assuming increasing importance. 

The fleeting character of the Conference has given rise to the suggestion 
to abolish the double-discussion procedure for the adoption of Conventions. 
This procedure requires that, normally, a proposed Convention must be 
discussed at two different sessions of the Labor Conference before it is 
adopted. A single discussion is permitted only for urgent matters and this 
procedure has rarely been utilized. Two brief sessions are obviously not 
too much time for the Conference to devote to matters of great importance 
to governments, employers, and workers. Should the Labor Conference 
meet for a longer period each year, serious consideration may be given to 
the abolition of the double-discussion procedure. For the time being, it is 
prudent to bear in mind that one of the reasons why Conventions have been 
so widely ratified, and have had such influence in raising labor standards 
even when they have not been ratified, has been the complete consideration 
afforded by the double-discussion procedure. The exchange of views, the 
informal reconciliation of opposing interests and the publicity which the 
double-discussion procedure has assured have been all to the good and any 
limitation upon these things would certainly have an undesirable effect. 
The work of the Organisation needs to be speeded up but not at the expense 
of those ratifications which form the legal basis of an international labor 
code. 

One device by which specialized demands upon the Conference from 


geographic areas have been met is the regional conference. The regional 
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Conference is an arm of the annual Conference, to expedite the discussion 
of industrial problems by the three represented groups. This has been 
experimented with only in the American region, although representatives 
of other regions have for some time demanded—and with reason—this 
additional service. Some one once remarked: “In the early years the 
Organisation occupied itself, perhaps too intensively, with European 
problems, but that has now been remedied by closer contact with extra- 
European countries. This progress toward universality must, however, be 
carefully controlled. The conditions and standards in different countries 
vary so much that the attainment of universality may bring danger in its 
train. The best protection against this danger is in my opinion to hold 
regional Conferences.” If the Organisation is to assume a réle at the end 
of the wars which will enable it adequately to assist in the reconstruction 
of the world, the utilization of the technique of regional conferences must 
develop on a scale heretofore unknown. 

The technical tripartite Conference, which is also a device for relieving 
the agenda of the annual International Labor Conference, has an industrial 
rather than a geographic basis. This is a temporary conference, representa- 
tive of the same three interests as the annual Conference, although often 
having one government representative instead of two representatives, and 
convened to discuss a subject relating to a particular industry, such as hours 
of work in coal mines, which is considered ripe for an International Labor 
Convention. Discussion of a proposed Convention by a technical tripartite 
Conference has been regarded as enough of a “first discussion’ to justify 
the annual conference disposing of a proposed Convention by a single 
discussion. Consequently, the use of this device has greatly increased in the 
last seven years, particularly in connection with the hours program of the 
Organisation, and has been a factor in the accelerated pace at which Con- 
ventions have been adopted during this period. 

In the Washington Textile Conference of 1937, a technical conference 
was utilized for the first time to discuss not simply specific labor standards 
or proposals for Conventions but to discuss many of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions which affect labor standards. The experiment was highly 
successful. To many people it will seem curious that these conditions were 
not considered before by technical conferences, but various reasons exist 
for this. The technical conference itself is a comparatively new device. In 
the second place, the Office has had limited facilities for conducting world- 
wide investigations. Finally, in the early years of the Organisation im- 
mediate action, even though limited, had many obvious advantages to 
large-scale action indefinitely postponed. 
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Further development along the line taken by the Textile Conference 
must occur if the Labour Organisation is to cope adequately with the 
problems of the postwar period which lies ahead. Agreements upon labor 
standards are of questionable value if social and economic factors which 
produce a deterioration of these standards are permitted to proceed upon 
a riotous and destructive course. It seems clear that the work of the Or- 
ganisation in the past has often resulted in making difficulties for some 
employers witHout the Organisation at the same time undertaking to solve 
those difficulties as far as it could. The Organisation could certainly be 
criticized for interpreting its functions too narrowly if it conceived labor 
standards as capable of progressive increase without any relation to the 
difficulties which these standards sometimes raise for employers and in- 
vestors. The consideration that was given to these difficulties at the Wash- 
ington Textile Conference in 1937 undoubtedly will be emphasized and 
extended in the future. Every labor problem is in reality an industrial, and 
sometimes a financial and a social problem. That cannot be overlooked by 
any organization such as the International Labour Organisation. 

Whether the devices so far developed to supplement the Conference will 
prove adequate in the future remains to be seen. They have a number of 
advantages. They speed up the Organisation’s schedule without sacrificing 
discussion. The technical and regional conferences are smaller than the 
Conference and therefore less expensive, more expeditious and capable of 
more frequent summoning than the principal Conference. Nonmember 
countries have sent observers to regional conferences, thus possibly extend- 
ing the Organisation’s usefulness and effect. Also, as the Washington 
Textile Conference showed conclusively, special conferences, being 
smaller and more specialized, can sometimes perform the very necessary 
function of examining all the problems related to labor standards in a 
particular industry, such as marketing practices, tariffs, currency devalua- 
tions, and producers’ problems. They can thus facilitate a synthesized 
approach to the subject of labor standards so as to take proper account of 
the problems of employers and prevent the solution of one problem, as 
hours of work, from complicating the solution of other problems, as home- 
work or stretch out. They enable the Organisation to give consideration to 
those economic and social problems which affect labor standards and 
which, unless adequately studied and controlled, may make of Conventions 
only a hollow shell. 

Irrespective of what development occurs in the use of technical and 
regional conferences, it may be that in the future the annual Labor Con- 
ference wil] assume a more permanent and less fleeting character. The 
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Organisation will certainly find itself overwhelmed by financial, economic, 
and social problems when the present wars are over. If the Conference is 
to play a major réle in the gradual rehabilitation of labor standards after 
the destruction of these conflicts, the Conference may find it necessary to 
meet for a longer part of the year. 

The legal basis of the improvements in labor standards achieved by the 
Labour Organisation is the International Labor Convention. A Conven- 
tion is adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Labor Conferehce after which 
the various national governments decide whether they will ratify the Con- 
vention. Sixty-seven International Labor Conventions exist at the present 
time. These are still being ratified by neutral countries. 

Article 22 of the International Labour Organisation Constitution obli- 
gates each member of the Organisation to make an annual report ‘‘on the 
measures which it has taken to give effect to the provisions of Conventions 
to which it is a party.” The form and particulars of these reports are pre- 
scribed by the Governing Body; the reports are examined by a Committee 
of Experts appointed by the Governing Body; and the Director is required 
to lay a summary of the reports, accompanied by the comments of the 
Committee of Experts, before the Conference. The Conference in turn 
refers these materials to a committee of its own, which reports back to 
the Conference and the whole subject comes in for a brief discussion in a 
plenary session of the Conference. 

This procedure is supplemented by two others. Any association of em- 
ployers or workers can make a representation to the International Labour 
Office that any member of the Organisation has failed to enforce effee- 
tively a Convention ratified by it. A number of such representations have 
been made by workers’ organizations, none by employers’. 

A third procedure for keeping track of the enforcement of International 
Labor Conventions is afforded by the right of any member of the Organi- 
sation to make a complaint of nonenforcement. No government has ever 
filed such a complaint. 

Because of the number of reports submitted each year, this system of 
checking is by no means perfect. Nor is the publicity of the Conference as 
effective as in the case of credentials of delegates because the reports 
embrace an area more vast, because the kinds and degrees of fault are so 
much greater in the enforcement of Conventions, and because the Con- 
ference’s time is short and crowded. Nevertheless, the system has proved 
far more effective than an outsider would think possible. Theoretical 
criticism can easily be made of it. But it has been by no means imprac- 
ticable in its actual operation. 
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That the system can continue to work as well in the future as it has in 
the past is highly doubtful. The world shrinks in size each year; competi- 
tion grows keener; and Labor Conventions multiply. In proportion, the 
job of checking enforcement becomes greater and more important. When 
the present wars come to an end the system may well break down because 
of the severer competition for markets and the slighter differentials of 
cost on which sales may turn. If the Organisation resumes its efforts to 
solve marketing practices in such industries as the textile in order to 
assist in developing a solid foundation for improved labor standards, the 
problem will also be presented in sharp relief, and a more direct method of 
checking may well prove desirable if not urgent. No doubt branch offices, 
regional secretariats, and permanent committees for special industries will 
prove useful supplements to the present procedures for checking. 

Factory inspection is fundamental to the work of the Organisation and 
it seems that as long as technical conferences dealing with the subject must 
emanate from Geneva the possibilities of international encouragement of 
factory inspection will never be fully developed. The branch offices, if 
more adequately staffed, possibly could be utilized for further and more 
rapid development. Regional secretariats of regional conferences would be 
even more useful. The permanent committee, dealing with a single in- 
dustry, could also be utilized both as a service and a pressure device. More 
important than any of these, however, would be appropriate administrative 
bodies dealing with specific International Labor Conventions or specific 
industries. Such bodies, more than any general agency of the Labour 
Organisation could make specific suggestions for the improvement of 
factory inspection where these improvements will be needed and exert 
suitable pressure if needed improvements should not be attempted. 

International Labor Conventions have been criticized as being too 
numerous, in the sense of requiring consolidation and integration, and not 
numerous enough in the sense of leaving too many subjects uncovered by 
international agreement. They have been criticized as being too loose and 
too detailed. On these specific points the fair conclusions seem to be that 
(1) more Conventions could have been developed only if the Organisation 
had had more extensive financial means and personnel at its disposal; and 
(2) the Conventions are by no means too detailed—far from it—but they 
are as detailed as existing international cooperation has permitted. 

Greater detail in Labor Conventions must await the development of 
suitable administrative bodies within the Organisation. There was some 
suggestion of such a possible development in the Organisation’s approach 
to the textile industry and in the establishment of its International Public 
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Works Committee. It is to be hoped that this development will be resumed 
when the present turbulence in Europe and Asia subsides. 

As a matter of fact, the International Labour Organisation has been 
lamentably behind the League of Nations in the development of bodies to 
apply international agreements through appropriate administrative regula- 
tions. It is difficult to understand why this development has not occurred 
in the Organisation. It was not until 1939 when the Governing Body 
authorized the establishment of the International Committee on the Textile 
Industry that the possible germ of such a development was created and of 
course the European War has postponed the work of this Committee. It is 
clear that any very effective work by the Organisation in the mammoth 
problems of the postwar period will depend upon the rapidity and in- 
genuity with which the development of administrative bodies is planned 
during the next few years. 

In the nature of the problem, criticism of International Labor Con- 
ventions must be eternal. It is a process of government itself. It is only to 
be regretted that there has not been a more critical and systematic examina- 
tion of the Labor Conventions. The economic basis of International Labor 
Conventions, for instance, have been almost completely neglected. Only 
occasionally has an economist like Lionel Robbins inquired into the eco- 
nomic effects of Labor Conventions; and Mr. Robbins’s inquiries have been 
anything but exhaustive. 

The Constitution of the Organisation might well be amended to provide 
that an International Labor Convention be automatically binding unless 
voted otherwise by the competent authority of a member. This would have 
the effect of properly reserving to member countries the right to determine 
whether or not they will accept the obligations of a Convention; but it 
would also have the desirable effect of placing upon opponents the burden 
of proving the unsuitability of a Convention rather than, as now, placing 
upon supporters the burden of showing its suitability. The world is so 
interdependent in the matter of labor standards and the organization of the 
International Labour Organisation is so well designed to protect the 
interests of all groups directly concerned that such a shifting in the burden 
of proof would seem wholly within reason. 

More fundamental than any of the changes so far suggested in the 
Constitution and techniques of the Labour Organisation is one relating to 
the scope of the Organisation. It has been none too clear in the past how 
far the Organisation could proceed in dealing with those economic and 
social conditions which, in the final analysis, determine labor standards 
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and the ability of employers to adhere to any given set of standards. The 
League has generally been conceived to be the institution entrusted with 
eneral economic and social problems. For a long while it was even thought 
the Labour Office was not entitled to study such conditions, although 
delegates to the Labor Conference could refer to them in the debate on the 
Director’s Report. That notion seems definitely to have been dispelled 
since, with the League in a state of decline, the Office ventured to produce 
a complete survey of the textile industry for the Washington Textile Con- 
ference. But such conditions are still generally regarded as beyond the 
scope of action by the Organisation. 

The Director of the International Labour Office pointed out in his annual 
report in 1938, that the basic task of the International Labour Organisation 
has been changed by two factors: one, the widespread intervention of 
governments in economic questions; and the other, the widening recogni- 
tion that social progress is not an incident of the economic system but its 
primary objective. These factors have enhanced the importance of the 
International Labour Organisation and its work and have also insistently 
demanded an enlargement in the scope of its work. As the Director said 
in the report just cited: ““Working conditions in industry constitute only 
one part of the social problem. Shorter hours, protection against industrial 
accident and disease, unemployment and old age, the care of women and 
children, are important elements in the maintenance and improvement of 
the general standard of living in every community, but they are not suffi- 
cient in themselves. Without regular work, without wages adequate to 
insure a civilized level of feeding, clothing, and housing—in a word, with- 
out a solid economic foundation—labor legislation is only a very partial 
remedy for the social evils which the International Labour Organisation was 
created to combat.”’ Although the Director went on to say that the “hori- 
zon” of the Labour Organisation “embraces all those wider questions 
which are inherent in the vast problems of stabilizing employment and 
lifting the standard of life to more civilised levels everywhere”’ and stated 
that “these problems are squarely attributed to the jurisdiction of the 
Organisation by its Constitution,”’ other language in his Report seemed 
to imply that this “jurisdiction” extended only to study and not to action. 

When the possibilities of international institutions are being canvassed 
by statesmen at the end of the present wars some consideration must 
necessarily be given to this question. A federation of States would provide 
a mechanism which would solve it for the members of the federation; but 
the problem would remain in the relations of member with nonmember 
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States. Anything less than a federation, of course, leaves the problem acute 
for all States alike. It is not a simple question. There is evidence that the 
International Labour Organisation itself has not thought it through. For 
instance, in his 1938 Report the Director repeated what has often been a 
boast of Directors of the Labour Office, namely, “the Organisation has con- 
tinually aimed, and has for the most part succeeded, in achieving complete 
detachment from politics. . .. Albert Thomas created this tradition, from 
which the Office has never since wavered.” But the Director in 1938 also 
noted that the scope of the International Labour Organisation had greatly 
expanded, and, as noted above, one of the factors producing this expansion 
was governmental intervention in the economic sphere. The decisions of 
governments in the economic sphere are just as charged with political 
considerations as in the sphere, let us say, of armaments. If that is true, to 
what extent can an International Labour Organisation in the future remain 
aloof from “politics”? 

Whatever the form which international institutions may assume at the 
end of the present wars, the techniques of cooperation developed by the 
Labour Organisation will prove invaluable as guides to future cooperation. 
Even within a federation of nations various techniques of cooperation in 
the preparation of legislation and perhaps even in the procedure of legisla- 
tion itself may easily be found advisable. The International Labour Organi- 
sation, therefore, whatever the future may hold, will have laid an invalu- 
able groundwork and accumulated an enlightening experience. 
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INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 
By James T. SHorwett anv Epitrn E. Ware 


In the preceding chapters, dealing with the world of labor, it is pointed 
out that the day’s work and the wages for it depend in part upon the con- 
ditions under which workers live in other countries, as well as upon the 
capacity of the world market to absorb the goods which industry turns 
over to trade in commerce. We have begun to learn, some of us at least, 
that this most intimate thing in our lives to which, indeed, most of our 
lives are devoted—work—has become a matter of world concern. It was 
but fitting, therefore, that a new parliament different from anything else 
in history, should take shape at Geneva to help secure decent standards 
of living the world over. Seen in this light, the International Labour Or- 
ganisation is one of the most important bodies that has ever been projected 
into the international sphere. 

But alongside this world of the worker lies that of the thinker, the 
world of thought. Of the two, it is the more important. Work by brawn 
and muscle alone could never have built our civilization without the direct- 
ing mind of the creative thinker. All through the ages, from the Ice Age 
down, every day there has been work to do for those who fed the tribe or 
built the huts that grew into towns and cities; but the thing that marked 
off mankind from the rest of creation was the power to think and reason. 
Slowly at first, and then with incredible rapidity in our own time, this 
capacity to think and plan and understand has become a mounting triumph, 
transforming the very conditions of life itself. Now, suddenly this world 
of thought is in deadly peril. The first triumph of the dictator is not over 
neighboring countries but over the mind and spirit of his own people. All 
the world shares in the loss of intellectual liberty when a nation surrenders 
to its demagogues, but after all, that is something for it itself to work out. 
Its destiny is in its own hands. But when the process of intellectual black- 
out threatens to engulf the world, there is no ivory tower to which any 
nation can resort in safety and confidence. If the shots at Lexington were 
heard round the world, we should be hearing today the bombs which are 
extinguishing the liberties of nations which have cherished their freedom 
and given the world the inspiration of their example; and just as we pre- 
pare material defense against physical invasion, we must look as well to 
our spiritual and intellectual defense against the invasion of those rights of 
freedom to think for ourselves which are the very bases of the American 
way of life. 
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Now, there are two ways of doing this. One is to declare an embargo 
on foreign ideas, to erect obstacles against their import and to penalize 
those who bring these ideas in. The other is to strengthen ourselves by a 
better understanding of both our own ways of thinking and those of other 
people, so as not to be taken unaware by the forces of reaction and anarchy, 

Of these two ways the first is the most natural because it directs our 
attention against others, but for that very reason it is the least effective 
when it seems to be working best; for the repression of ideas breeds the 
habit of intolerance and in the name of liberty may end in persecution. It 
is not the purpose to discuss this method further than to point to the fact 
that the danger of its use is chiefly in times of crises, especially if we are 
confused and uncertain in our own minds as to what course we should fol- 
low. Then, if we are not on our guard we may find ourselves imitating 
the persecutors. It is clear that to maintain our intellectual liberty we 
need to do something more than to denounce its enemies or invoke the 

“strong arm of the law against them. 

It is the second way of defense, the development of international un- 
derstanding, which offers the only sure hope of safeguarding our inherit- 
ance of culture and of preparing us to meet an uncertain future which 
seems to be shaping itself now in ominous and threatening forms. The 
only sure way to meet propaganda is to know what lies behind it and to 
have an independent judgment on the problems with which it deals. The 
present panicky fear of it which has swept across the nation, while rooted 
in a sound instinct of distrust of the methods of molding public opinion in 
the United States, seems almost to have reached a point of not wanting to 
learn anything except what fits in with our previous prejudices. A for- 
ward-looking people must have a better way of sheltering itself against 
insidious ideas than by keeping its citizens ignorant. Even Mussolini and 
Hitler could do that. 

Fortunately, the democratic countries of the world have already em- 
barked upon a much safer course. In spite of the fact that in the years since 
the World War the religion of self-centered nationalism has gained fanatic 
hold in many countries, presenting new barriers to enlightenment, never- 
theless, in this same period of history there has been a vast new wave of 
interest in what other people are doing and thinking and how their lives 
may affect ours. This new interest in the international world is to be 
found in every country, even those ruled by dictators, but in the democ- 
racies—by which is meant the countries that still treasure the institutions 
of freedom—this new interest in the world at large has become so im- 
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rtant as almost to dominate both literature and discussion. We who are 
living in the midst of it can hardly estimate the importance of this change 
in outlook, from purely local things to world affairs. To find its parallel 
in history we have to go back to the close of the Middle Ages when the 
humanists rediscovered ancient Greece, and thrilled, as the poet Keats did 
three centuries later, at the widening horizon of knowledge. Just as they 
left the narrow confines of medieval thinking behind, so we have turned 
the corner on the provincialism and localism of the nineteenth century. 
Our windows are now open to all the world. It would be interesting, if we 
had time, to turn aside at this point and see ourselves in the looking-glass 
of history, to trace the change in the progress of women’s clubs in the last 
thirty years, from papers on Browning or Longfellow to discussion on 
disarmament, the rise of Nazi Germany, or the meaning of American 
solidarity; to compare the school textbooks of today with those of a 
egneration ago. 

We no longer think of Asia as merely the home of heathen peoples, nor 
of Europe as an old world of distance and romance; but the more we 
know about the world the harder we find it to understand. The things that 
seem most important to us are discarded by nations of equal intelligence 
and experience. For us life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is more 
than a national ideal; it is the heart of the human problem. But half the 
civilized world today rejects these fundamental axioms of American his- 
tory. 

It is clear that if we are to make any permanent progress in international 
understanding we must go deeper than the day’s news or even the study of 
history. We need international interpreters not only in politics and busi- 
ness but in the other ways in which nations express themselves, their arts, 
sciences, and literature. 

Now, while it is true that specialists in different fields had kept track 
of what their colleagues in the arts and sciences were doing in different 
countries, there had never been a central clearing house to coordinate 
these efforts in the interest of a common civilization until the League of 
Nations set about the task of founding one. The story of this endeavor is 
little known in this country. It parallels to some extent the origins of the 
International Labour Organisation. While that was being negotiated at 
the Paris Peace Conference, two Belgians, Professor Otlet and Senator La 
Fontaine, came to Paris to propose that the world of thought be recog- 
nized in the League of Nations as well as the world of labor. No one 
paid much attention to the idea at the time, although the French with their 
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logical way of thinking saw something in it. The British and American 
delegations said that the League of Nations has a heavy enough task already 
without taking on the vast fields of thought and culture, and asked in their 
practical way what could be done about it anyhow. Nevertheless, the 
idea prevailed that “‘without a spirit of mutual understanding between 
nations the League cannot live” (M. Léon Bourgeois) and a section of 
the League, later known as the International Intellectual Cooperation 
Organisation, was created. 

In 1922 the first Committee on Intellectual Cooperation’ was appointed 
by the Council to act in an advisory capacity to the Assembly. The 
Secretariat of the League carried out its recommendations until 1926, when 
the French Government offered the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion a special secretariat in Paris, known as the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation.? Although Intellectual Cooperation has seemed 
to be an unfortunate title for this phase of international collaboration, at 
least for the English-speaking world, where people rather object to being 
classed as intellectuals, yet this Organisation has had a remarkable his- 
tory, and future organization of the world will build upon its pioneering 
work if nations are to promote mutual understanding of each other in the 
things worth while—art, literature, music, science, and in education 
generally. 

This story of the activities of the Intellectual Cooperation Organisa- 
tion must be brief; yet even a partial enumeration of publications, of com- 
mittees and of cooperating bodies will suggest origins of policies and of 
projects now assumed to be essential to the enlightenment of free peoples. 

In the beginning, the disorganization of postwar Europe led the Com- 
mittee to inquire into the conditions in the universities, the unemployment 


1 Henri Bergson was its chairman, and of the twelve original members the 
names best known to us are Marie Curie, Albert Einstein, and Gilbert A. 
Murray. G. E. Hale, of the Wilson Observatory, was the member for the 
United States; he was followed first by Robert A. Millikan, then by James T. 
Shotwell. 

2 Although situated in Paris and supported largely by the French Govern- 
ment, the conduct of the Institute has been independent of control by that 
Government; its Director, M. Henri Bonnet, and the heads of departments 
have been appointed by the Governing Body, which is the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation; officials have included nationals of some fifteen 
countries. An International Act, passed by the Assembly in 1938 and designed 
to make this Organization into an autonomous body, resting upon the National 
Committees and financed by cooperating governments, was in effect in January, 
1940, because ratified by ten countries. 
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of professors, the plight of the students and the resources available in books, 
foreign publications, and instruments. In consequence, and in order to 
assist the rehabilitation especially of the universities of the new and smaller 
countries of Europe, where exchange was low and intellectual isolation 
and material poverty prevailed, National Committees on Intellectual Co- 
operation were set up in Austria, Bulgaria, Estonia, Finland, Greece, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. As soon as the use- 
fulness of these Committees was apparent the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, with the approval of the Council and Assembly, encouraged 
the organization of National Committees in all countries, authorizing such 
Committees to act as intermediaries between organizations of intellectual 
life in their respective countries and the International Committee. The 
National Committee of the United States of America, financed by private 
funds, has acted in a liaison capacity for the United States with the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation and the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, since 1926, even though the United States Government has not 
been a member of the League of Nations. The Chairman of this Commit- 
tee has always been the United States member of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation. 

Coordination of bibliographical work and international interchange of 
publications was the second matter stressed by the International Com- 
mittee in the beginning of its work. An Index Bibliographicus, listing the 
bibliographical institutions and bibliographical periodicals, which was first 
published in 1924, has been continued in cooperation with the International 
Bibliographical Institute. At the same time, a committee of experts drew 
up workable plans for exchanging summaries of scientific articles in page 
proof in order to facilitate prompt translation and publication of the same 
by scientific journals This coordination was achieved first in Physics and 
its direct branches, because of the active interest of Madame Curie. Of 
similar value is the regular quarterly publication of the Index Translationum, 
begun in 1932, which announces the translated works appearing in France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, and the United States. Cooperation 
between libraries has also been encouraged with a view to systematizing 
classification of contents, to completing foreign sections by interchanges, 
and to making all collections more accessible. The International Coordi- 
nation Service that was established has been aided in recent years by the 
publication of the Guide to National Information, Loan Systems and Inter- 
national Exchange, and an International Guide to Archives Services. The Com- 
mittee also urged that agreements should be negotiated to prevent smug- 
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gling art treasures and antiquities out of the countries where they were 
found, because such removal prevented methodical and careful scientific 
description and study of the objects. 

As the work of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation progressed 
permanent bodies or expert committees were set up. As early as 1923, the 
Assembly approved the formation of an International University Informa- 
tion Office to ascertain to what extent courses of study, degrees, or diplo- 
mas were given international recognition, especially in relation to vacation 
courses in language, literature, and civilization; the office was also to co- 
operate in the promotion of student exchanges through nongovernmental 
associations. Since 1928 it has published an annual bulletin entitled Holiday 
Courses in Europe, a series of editions of University Exchanges in Europe; 
and, since 1932, a half-yearly bulletin Students Abroad. The Institute of 
International Education, established in New York in 1919 in anticipation 
of the contribution that interchange of students and teachers could make 
to international understanding, has done excellent work in this field. The 
International Museum Office, designed to encourage exchanges, photo- 
graphic collections of works of art, and other means of mutual acquaint- 
ance and assistance, since 1927 has been assisted by the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation in publication of Mouseion (quarterly), and Scientific 
Museums (monthly). The Institute has also published Manuel de la res- 
tauration des Peintures, the result of studies and consultations of experts 
over a period of five years. 

In like manner, the Institute has assisted the International Committee 
of Folk Arts with its conferences and with its work in the recording of 
folk music and folk dances for the purpose of arriving at an ideal and 
uniform technique which can be applied internationally in order to permit 
specialists to make comparative studies. In the literary field, knowledge 
of the less well-known cultural heritages has been promoted through the 
publication of the Ibero-American Collection and the Japanese Collection. 
(To date these are translations into French only.) 

In the Exact and Natural Sciences, the Institute has collaborated with 
existing organizations—the International Union of Biological Sciences and 
the International Unions of Physics and of Chemistry—in the preparation 
for their scientific meetings and in the publication of their findings, such 
as New Theories in Physics (1939). Since 1937 the International Council 
of Scientific Unions has acted as the advisory organ of the International 
Intellectual Cooperation Organisation for all scientific problems. 

Intellectual cooperation in the form of discussion of the findings of ex- 
perts that deal with facts, theories, and relationships of our economic and 
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litical world on international affairs, has never been recognized as the 
function of the Intellectual Cooperation Organisation. Instead, its activi- 
ties have been confined to facilitating cooperation between existing insti- 
tutions for the encouragement and improvement of the conditions of intel- 
lectual labor. Nevertheless, agencies it has created have concerned them- 
selves very much with ideals and with theories. Its permanent Committee 
on Arts and Sciences has promoted ‘Entretiens’ and “Open Letters”’ in 
order to defend principles and subordinate technology; and its Conference 
of Institutions Interested in the Scientific Study of International Affairs, 
first assembled in 1926, transformed itself into a form of technical inter- 
national discussion. Ultimately, this Conference set itself up as the Inter- 
national Studies Conference with Coordinating Committees in various 
countries. The following volumes prepared for the Conference by Ameri- 
can experts and published in this country illustrate the importance of some 
of the subjects: Raw Materials in Peace and War (1937) and World Economy 
in Transition (1939), by Eugene Staley; Peaceful Change (1937), by F. S. 
Dunn; Limits to Land Settlement (1937), by Isaiah Bowman (Editor); Hull 
Trade Program and the American System (1939), by Raymond Leslie Buell. 
The subject chosen by the Studies Conference for 1941 is International 
Organization. 

In regard to the study of improved international relations through inter- 
national organization, the field has by no means been preémpted by the 
activities of bodies associated with the International Intellectual Coopera- 
tion Organisation. International intellectual cooperation in its various as- 
pects, especially in the Western Hemisphere, has been promoted not only 
by the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation operating through the In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation but in fulfilment of Conventions signed 
at International Conferences of American States, notably at the Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace, at Buenos Aires in 1936; as for example, the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, de- 
signed to promote the exchange of teachers, professors, and students, and 
“the encouragement of closer relationships between unofficial organizations 
which exert influence upon public opinion”; and the Conventions on Inter- 
change of Publications and Works of Art, on Interchange of Documents 
for the Comparative Study of Public Education, on the Revision of School 
Textbooks, on Bibliographical Exchange, on Facilities for Educational and 
Publicity Films, on Public Performances of Theaters and Motion Pictures 
that shall not arouse hostile attitudes between peoples, and on Radio- 
Broadcasting in the Service of Peace. 

The texts of several of these Conventions make reference to declara- 
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tions of conventions already existing in consequence of the work of the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation and of League action. This is true, 
in particular, in regard to the Declaration on the Revision of School 
Books, to the International Convention on the Use of Radio-Broadcasting 
in the Service of Peace, which was declared in effect March, 1938. More 
recently various countries have been considering action and procedure in 
relation to the Convention for Facilitating the International Circulation 
of Films of an Educational Character which was approved by the Assembly 
in 1938 and, by 1940, was ratified by twenty countries. 

The association of these areas of activity is through the National Com- 
mittees. Those that exist have functioned not only in relation to the 
Institute in Paris but in relation to the Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union. This Division, which had been developing 
since 1922, received its present name in 1928. The creation of National 
Committees was authorized two years later and proposals for an Inter- 
American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation were discussed. The iso- 
lated character of this regionalism was submerged by the realities of in- 
tellectual cooperation and the Buenos Aires Conference recommended that 
all the Republics of America that had not already done so should appoint 
National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation “‘in order that said Com- 
mittees may establish contact with other such national groups, and with 
the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union at 
Washington, and the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation at 
Paris.” 

Intellectual Cooperation in the world that may emerge from the present 
cataclysm in world affairs will be as essential as economic cooperation. 
Activities sponsored by the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation and 
the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, and parallel projects in the 
Western Hemisphere, have demonstrated the importance of intellectual 
cooperation to experts in the arts and sciences, improvement in edu- 
cational procedures as directed from Paris, and through interchange of 
students and professors, of books, of music, and of other modes of cultural 
expression for the more adequate mutual, general as well as scholarly, 
understanding of the peoples of diverse cultural heritage and experience 
of the Americas. Intellectual Cooperation of the future must find channels 
and offer the means for democratic and expert collaboration for the mutual 
advancement of civilization. 
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THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
(ANONYMOUS) 


The Permanent Court of International Justice has now completed eighteen 
years of its history.” In this period it has handled some sixty cases, all of 
them important to the States concerned at any rate, and in such a way as 
to produce general satisfaction. When the whole record is studied it would 
seem to be clear that the Court realizes an aspiration of generations past, 
and it is unthinkable that the Court should not be continued in the future. 

The following points seem to be worth considering in this connection. 

1. The Court now has a close connection with the League. This is in 
many ways a source of strength to the Court, but in some ways a source 
of possible embarrassment. Should this connection be continued? Or should 
it be broken? Just what is the connection? 

(a) The Judges are elected by the Assembly and the Council, this 
being a provisional arrangement until 1941 for the participation in these 
bodies of representatives of States parties to the Court Protocol of 1920 
but not members of the League. This provisional arrangement ought to be 
superseded by a permanent arrangement. If this can be done, the Assembly 
might be retained as the sole electoral body—there is no reason for the 
Council’s participation now that the Council has ceased to be the special 
mouthpiece of the Great States. 

(b) The budget of the Court forms part of the budget of the League. 
This should be retained. The Court costs from $500,000 to $600,000 a 
year. The League is an effective agency for collecting so large a sum from 
the governments. The alternative would probably be, as with the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, that the Netherlands Government would put 
up the money and look to the various governments for its reimbursement. 
That is a vicious system. 

(c) Either the Council or the Assembly may request the Court to 
give an advisory opinion. This has proved most useful though no request 
has been made since 1935, and in spite of the attack on them in the United 
States of America, advisory opinions should not be abolished. 

(d) The Secretariat of the League is the depositary of the interna- 
tional instruments relating to the Court. This is a useful service it performs. 

The conclusion would seem to follow that the Court should not be dis- 
associated from the League. All of these connections are valuable to the 


1 For recent information, see M. O. Hudson, “The Eighteenth Year of The 
Court,” American Journal of International Law, January, 1940. 
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Court—if they tend to make the fate of the Court depend on that of the 
League, they give the Court the added strength of being a part of a general 
system of international organization which provides for dealing with both 
political and legal disputes. It might be said, however, that the way should 
be made easier for States not members of the League to support the Court, 

2. One feature of the system of electing the judges has been criticized, 
viz., the nomination of candidates by the national group in the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. This feature has not produced uniform results in 


all countries—some people persist in thinking that candidates are chosen | 


by governments, and some are so chosen. But some element of an inde- 
pendent choice of candidates is achieved by the present system and it 
ought to be retained. 

3. Are there too many judges? Originally there were eleven with four 
deputy-judges, nine being a quorum. Now there are fifteen judges, no 
deputy-judges. All fifteen are seldom present at a meeting. With possibly 
two, or even more, judges ad hoc, a full Court might consist of seventeen 
men or more. It may be difficult for so large a number to deliberate ef- 
fectively. If the Court had work to keep it occupied, there ought to bea 
system which would limit the number to eleven, plus judges ad hoc for any 
particular case. 

4. Judges ad hoc have proved to be very useful, and should be kept. 

5. At present, the nine-year terms of all the judges expire simultane- 
ously. This ought to be changed. One third of the Court ought to be 
elected every three years, to make the Court’s personnel more responsive 
to changes in the times, and to avoid the 1939 situation when the third 
general election had to be postponed. 

6. The Court’s two chambers, one for labor cases and one for cases 
on communications and transit, might be abolished—neither has ever been 
used. The Chamber for Summary Procedure should be kept, though it has 
been used only twice. 

7. As to the Court’s jurisdiction ratione personae, there is in some quat- 
ters a disposition to say that the jurisdiction should not be limited to 
“States or members of the League of Nations.” No one has offered a 
practical proposal for extending the jurisdiction, however, and it would 
be a fatal mistake to open the Court widely to claims by individuals 
against governments. 

8. Compulsory jurisdiction under the optional clause has proved very 
important in recent years. It should be retained. The recent denunciation 
of the optional clause by Paraguay should be disapproved, as should also 
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the recent exclusions made by France and by various members of the 
British Commonwealth. 

g. The General Act and the numerous bipartite treaties entered into 
during the decade 1926-36 confer important jurisdiction on the Court. 
Their provisions deserve careful study. 

10. Article 38 of the Statute might well be amended to say that the 
Court should apply “international law and equity.” See the judgment and 
separate opinions in the case on waters of the Meuse. 

11. The judges are too old, There ought to be a limit to prevent elec- 
tion of any man as judge who during the term for which he is elected 
would, if he lived, attain an age of seventy-five; or a limit of sixty-five 
might be set as the maximum age of judges at the time of the election. 

12. Dissenting opinions have proved to be valuable. There is in some 
quarters a disposition to abolish them, but it should not be encouraged. 

13. The procedure of the Court is on the whole satisfactory. In the 
main it has to be worked out by the Court, not imposed upon it. While 
the procedure is slow, this can always be remedied by the parties if all of 
them are agreed. 

14. Is the so-called “World Court” a regional Court? In eighteen years, 
non-European States have seldom been before it. Only once has an Ameri- 
can State been a party to a case—Brazil in the Brazilian Loans Case. Japan 
was a party in two cases, China in one. All other cases were European so 
far as parties were concerned. The Soviet Union and the United States of 
America are the only Great States never parties before the Court, both 
having boycotted it—the United States refused to submit to the Court a 
dispute with the Netherlands. (See U.S. Treaty Series, No. 935.) 

15. Should an Inter-American Court be created? The attempt would 
probably achieve little beyond a weakening of the World Court. 

16. The record of the United States is so black in this connection that 
American groups should be very slow in criticizing the great progress 
made by other States in building the World Court. The United States has 
not contributed a cent of the $10,000,000 expended on the Court in 
eighteen years, though the Court is always open to it, and a national of 
the United States has always been one of the judges (Moore, Hughes, 
Kellogg, Hudson). At conferences the United States has prevented other 
States from agreeing to give jurisdiction to the Court. It seems difficult 
to foresee any useful contribution which the paralyzed Government of 
the United States can make in this connection. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN SYSTEM—AN ILLUSTRATION 
OF REGIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PEACE 


By SamueL Guy INMAN 


The American continent is the one section of the world where efforts 
toward the organization of international government have continued for 
more than a century. The movement began in 1826 with the organization 
of the Panama Conference, called by Simon Bolfvar. For half a century 
these efforts continued under the leadership of the Latin Americans. In 
1889, the first popularly-called “Pan American Conference” met under 
the leadership of the United States, at Washington. That leadership con- 
tinued quite clearly up to and including the Sixth Pan American Confer- 
ence, meeting in Habana in 1928. It is not correct, as critics have said, that 
nothing had been accomplished by these conferences. The Pan American 
Union had been organized, and was functioning as a bureau for the ex- 
change of information and the promotion of cultural and commercial rela- 
tions; important discussions had taken place concerning the ways of 
settling difficulties, the codification of international law, the development 
of better communications, and the promotion of trade and intellectual ex- 
change. However, aside from the Gondra Pact, providing for conciliation 
in the settlement of disputes, permanent inter-American governmental 
machinery was difficult, indeed, to discover. Latin Americans were likely 
to refer to the Pan American Union as the Colonial Division of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

It was only beginning with the Seventh Pan American Conference at 
Montevideo that the Pan American movement began to implement itself by 
definite and permanent machinery. After long years of resistance, Pan 
Americanism has moved rapidly into a practical international organization. 
This advance is primarily due to the five following agreements: (1) to 
eliminate intervention by one American government in the affairs of 
another; (2) to include tariffs and other economic questions in the purview 
of inter-American government; (3) to accept as a continental principle the 
nonrecognition of territory acquired by force; (4) to eliminate the uni- 
lateral interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, and make its enforcement 
the responsibility of all the American republics; (5) to introduce the prin- 
ciple of consultation, to which all American nations agree, whenever the 
peace of the continent is threatened. 

Along with these multilateral agreements, unilateral actions by the most 
powerful nation of the continent—the United States—made easier this 
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rapid advance. Among these actions were: (a) The withdrawal of armed 
forces from the Caribbean area, where they had been since the opening of 
the Panama Canal; (b) the reversal of the former policy of nonrecognition 
of governments attaining power through revolution; (c) the abrogation of 
the Platt Amendment with the right to intervene in the affairs of a neigh- 
boring nation; (d) new agreements with such countries as Panama and 
Haiti, providing more independent action by the latter; (e) the encourage- 
ment of various regional agreements within Latin America, as well as aid 
by the League of Nations and the International Labour Office given to 
member States in America; (f) the signing of bilateral trade agreements 
between the United States and other American nations, but including the 
most-favored-nation clause; (g) development of economic cooperation 
through the Export-Import Bank and the exchange of experts. 

It is important for those engaged in building international cooperation to 
study these steps by which the American continent has changed a /aissez 
faire peace meeting dominated by a few into a virile movement backed by 
all. 

Tne United States Government has recently become so committed to 
inter-American cooperation that it is likely that any plan for the organiza- 
tion of world peace, which hopes to secure the participation of this country, 
would have to include the Pan American scene. Just as threats from Europe 
impelled President Monroe to announce his Doctrine, and Simon Bolivar 
to call the Panama Conference to consider continental cooperation, so the 
drive of the totalitarian States of Europe to dominate Latin America was 
largely influential in the recent rapid development of Pan American co- 
operation. The movement was further accelerated by the declaration of 
war in Europe in September, 1939, with the united desire of all American 
nations to keep out of that conflict. 

Acting on the previous agreement to consult if this continent should be 
threatened by foreign powers, the representatives of twenty-one American 
republics met in Panama three weeks after the European Wir began. At 
that conference, the nations went farther than ever before in providing 
machinery to assure continental solidarity. They first declared their 
neutrality as related to the European War. They next established two 
permanent inter-American commissions. The first was to deal with the 
questions of neutrality. The second was to advise the governments on 
economic and financial relations. Another action of far reaching importance 
was taken by drawing the famous “Safety Zone” around the continent. 
The belligerents were requested to desist from engaging in military activi- 
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ties within this zone. There has been much misunderstanding concerning 
this safety zone. There is no disposition to go to war in order to enforce 
this peace measure. It is, as Brazil stated, ‘‘a further effort of this conti- 
nent, along the lines proclaimed by President Monroe, to maintain the 
American continent free from European rivalries and disturbances.” 
South American statesmen have been peculiarly insistent on their rights 
to maintain this zone. President Vargas of Brazil has recently declared, in 
answer to Great Britain’s note (January 15, 1940) demurring to the 
establishment of the zone, that America has as much right to set up a 
peace zone as Europe has to set up a war zone. Minister of Foreign A ffairs, 
Dr. José Maria Cantilo, of Argentina, in reply to the same note stated 
that Europe must not think that international law is static or that America 
cannot initiate changes in the same. The significance of the action marking 
out a safety zone lies in the new emphasis on the old idea expressed by 
Monroe, Bolivar, and other Americans, that the New World claims the 
right to live its own life in its own way, and will defend itself from any 
outside interventions seeking to impose foreign political ideologies on the 
American republics. 

It should be perfectly clear, from such recent developments as well as 
from historic attitudes, that any peace plans that propose to take the United 
States into the European scene without the rest of the American continent 
are not dealing with the realities of the situation. 

To understand the present strength of the Pan American movement, it is 
necessary to count the influence of such recent happenings as the depres- 
sion, the Smoot-Hawley tariff, and the threat to America of the newly 
organized totalitarian governments. Only as long ago as the Sixth Pan 
American Conference in Habana in 1928, the delegation from the United 
States defeated the Argentine proposal to include tariffs in the program of 
the Pan American Union and succeeded in blocking any resolution con- 
demning intervention. In an impassioned plea at Habana for an enlarge 
ment of the’ functions of the Pan American Union, Dr. Enrique Olaya 
Herrera of Colombia said: “Unfortunately, the continental policies of 
America are not carried on upon a basis of sincerity and of frankness; 
theoretically, the international policy of America is fraternity, but actually 
it is fear and hate. . .. How many times in the course of diplomatic history 
in the last decade could timely, friendly action have avoided the conflict 
which afterwards we regretted? . . . And if this is so, gentlemen, why are 
we alarmed by this timid insinuation that, in the future, States may do this 
in agreement among themselves? Pan Americanism must embrace every 
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activity making for peace.” In vain, however, was this appeal. The con- 
ference voted that: ‘‘Neither the Governing Board nor the Pan American 
Union shall exercise functions of a political nature.” 

Certain steps were taken to better these relations before the Montevideo 
gathering by Dwight Morrow as Ambassador to Mexico, by President 
Hoover in announcing that the United States marines would be withdrawn 
from Nicaragua, and by Secretary Stimson’s agreement that the League of 
Nations should act in settling a dispute between two of its member States 
on the American continent—Colombia and Peru—who were threatening 
to go to war over the little Amazon town of Leticia. It was at Montevideo, 
however, under the leadership of Secretary of State Cordell Hull that such 
fundamental steps were taken as the signing of a treaty against intervention 
and the initiation of tariff reductions. Also at the Montevideo Conference, 
the League of Nations for the first time was given its normal place as a 
world organization to aid its American member States to settle their 
disputes. The conference worked wholeheartedly with the League in the 
settlement of the Chaco war. 

Soon after the Montevideo Conference, the totalitarian dictatorships of 
Hitler and Mussolini began their drive through propaganda, cultural 
exchange, and trade concessions to dominate various Latin-American 
countries. As a partial move against this, President Roosevelt called a 
special conference (Buenos Aires, 1936) to organize the confused peace 
machinery of the continent. At this conference, under the threat of Euro- 
pean totalitarian influences, the United States completely faced about and 
advocated, instead of opposing, Pan American peace machinery. Ar- 
gentina, however, with her doctrine of universality, refused to accept 
anything but the vaguest promise to consult when inter-American peace 
should be threatened. Other steps were the approval of the study of pro- 
posals for an American Association of Nations and a Pan American Court 
of Justice, the enlargement of the duties of the Permanent Commission of 
Experts on the Codification of International Law, the confirmation of the 
pact on nonintervention, the signing of four other rather complicated con- 
ventions on the settlement of disputes, and the agreements for further 
cooperation on economic and cultural matters. 

When the time came for the regular meeting of the eighth conference,’ 
at Lima, December 8 to 27, 1938, the totalitarian threat had increased, 
and drove the American nations to the advanced position stated in the 


1For texts of the acts of the conference, see International Conciliation, No. 
349, April, 1939. 
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historic document, ‘““The Declaration of Lima.’’ This document declared 
that the American continent, united by spiritual ties and a common devo- 
tion to democracy, would cooperate in the defense of the continent if any 
part of it were attacked. The vague agreement at Buenos Aires for con- 
sultation was implemented by a provision that the ministers of foreign 
affairs of the American republics would meet for consultation at any time 
they should feel this necessary for the protection of the continent. A 
definite plan for an American Association of Nations, as a regional organi- 
zation linked to the League at Geneva, was presented by Colombia and the 
Dominican Republic. After brief discussion, this plan was referred for 
further consideration to the ninth conference, planned for Bogota in 1943. 
While discussions concerning continental solidarity overwhelmed the Lima 
meeting, interest in the many-sided Pan American movement as now de- 
veloped was illustrated by the approval of a total of 112 resolutions. These 
actions enlarged greatly the responsibilities of the Pan American Union. 
Particularly significant was the authorization of the Union to cooperate 
cordially with other international organizations, and the instructions to the 
governing board to study the need of an enlarged budget and personnel in 
view of the many new projects placed in its hands. 

The European War, as already stated, was the cause of the first test of 
the decision at Lima to consult when the peace of the continent is threat- 
ened. The meeting at Panama which considerably advanced Pan American 
machinery has already been discussed. 





The American Peace System Today 


At the beginning of 1940, Pan American peace machinery, which has 
developed gradually, following no logical program, may be described under 
the following headings: 


1. International Conferences of American States 


These meet on an average of every five years. Like the British Constitu- 
tion, they have no written or treaty basis for their guidance. These con- 
ferences are free to treat any question they desire to discuss, and usually 
organize around commissions on such subjects as organization of peace, 
juridical questions, economic problems, social questions, and cultural ex- 
change. Major agreements are usually registered by treaties. Declarations 
and resolutions also express the desires of these conferences, which are 
referred for their execution either to the various participating governments 
or to the Pan American Union. 
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2. The Pan American Union 


The Pan American Union is the international organization created by 
the twenty-one American republics for the purpose of promoting friendly 
intercourse, peace, and commerce between those nations. It is supported 
by contributions from all the countries in amounts proportionate to popula- 
tion. It draws its authority from the official Pan American conferences, 
and serves as their permanent organ, carrying out the instructions given 
by the governments through these conferences. It is prohibited from treat- 
ing political questions. Its activities are carried out under the following 
divisions: foreign trade, statistics, finance, agricultural cooperation, 
juridical questions, travel, and intellectual cooperation. A new section has 
just been added on labor. The secretariat now numbers about one hundred 
persons, with a budget of about $250,000 a year, 


3. Cooperation through Peace Treaties and Juridical Processes 


At present there are eleven inter-American peace treaties in force for 
arbitration, conciliation, and mediation for the settlement of inter- 
American disputes. None of these treaties, however, has been approved 
by all of the American countries, which marks a weakness in the American 
peace system. At the Lima Conference, the method of consultation was 
approved, with some indication that this would supersede the older meth- 
ods of settling disputes and protecting continental interests. A part of this 
juridical system is the machinery for the codification of international law. 
The organization of an inter-American court of justice has also been 
advocated at the last few Pan American Conferences. 

The juridical principles of the inter-American peace system were stated 
at the Buenos Aires Conference as follows: 

(a) Proscription of territorial conquest and that, in consequence, no 
acquisition made through violence shall be recognized. 

(b) Intervention by one State in the internal or external affairs of an- 
other State is condemned. 

(c) Forcible collection of pecuniary debts is illegal; and 

(d) Any difference or dispute between the American nations, whatever 
its nature or origin, shall be settled by the methods of conciliation, or full 
arbitration or through operation of international justice. 


4. Economic Cooperation 


From the beginning of the Pan American Conferences, economic 
questions have been prominent on the agenda. The most progress in these 
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matters, however, has been made through special conferences of economic 
experts. While the United States delegation at the Sixth Conference, in 
1928, refused to approve the inclusion of economic questions in the Con- 
stitution of the Pan American Union, the decision was reversed at the 
Seventh Conference, in 1933, when Secretary Hull introduced his plan for 
trade agreements providing for the reduction of tariffs and the elimination 
of other trade barriers. More recently, economic cooperation has been 
enlarged through the following processes: regular meetings of treasurers 
of the American republics; a commission for the building of the Pan 
American Highway, with the provision for international loans; the ap- 
pointment of a permanent commission for inter-American trade and 
finance; the organization of an inter-American bank, as a part of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan American Union. The 
exchange of experts has become important. Numerous nonofficial organi- 
zations, like the Pan American Arbitration Commission, function in this 


field. 
5. Social and Health Problems 


Cooperation here is maintained through the well-organized Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau, with headquarters in the Pan American Union at 
Washington; the International Institute for the Protection of Childhood, 
with headquarters in Montevideo; the Inter-American Institute of Lep- 
rosy, Rio de Janeiro; the Inter-American Commission of Women, Wash- 
ington; and numerous other official and unofficial organizations. The 
International Labour Office is becoming increasingly effective in serving 
the American republics in this field. 


6. Cultural Exchange 


The Pan American Conferences have developed an elaborate program 
for cultural exchange. Numerous conventions have been signed and a large 
number of resolutions have been approved, providing for exchange of 
students and professors, rewriting of history texts, protection of national 
monuments, exchange of art, music, and radio programs. Numerous educa- 
tional conferences have been fostered by the Pan American Union, which 
maintains important activities through its division on intellectual coopera- 
tion. The Pan American Institute of Geography and History, one of the 
various official organizations, has permanent headquarters in a building 
presented by the Mexican Government. National commissions on intel- 
lectual exchange, appointed by the various nations, cooperate both with 
the League of Nations and the Pan American Union. 
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Thus, it will be seen that the Pan American Peace Organization is work- 
ing under six different headings. Unlike the League of Nations, these are 
not bound together in one organization. Political questions have been 
retained by the regular conferences of the American States and the special 
bodies set up by those conferences. The fear of entrusting too large re- 
sponsibilities to the Pan American Union has also led the governments to 
set up their own machinery outside of the Union, to carry out many 
schemes for economic, social, and cultural interchange. 

Certain Latin-American governments have never lost faith in the well- 
rounded scheme of Bolivar for an American League of Nations, and from 
time to time have presented plans for such an organization. At Lima, such 
a scheme as a regional organization linked to a Universal League of Na- 
tions was proposed. It was referred to the next conference which meets 
in Bogota in 1943. 

Three main objections are made to a more formal organization of inter- 
American peace: (1) Governments are afraid to limit their sovereignty— 
the smaller ones, uncertain about the dominance of the big nations, es- 
pecially the United States; and the larger nations not willing to tie their 
future to the votes of economically inferior and politically unstable units. 
(2) Countries like Argentina, believing in the principle of “universality” 
and close cooperation with Europe, are afraid of the development of an 
isolationist policy which would offend their European kinsmen and cus- 
tomers. (3) Concern lest the introduction of political questions into the 
Pan American Union should mean, as in the League of Nations, divisions 
and rupture of the present successful work of the Union. The insistent 
question is on the one hand, would the present loosely-developed inter- 
American peace machinery stand the test in a real crisis? On the other 
hand, is it worth while to risk breaking up present successful cooperation 
for the sake of a more logical and rigid organization? 

There might be some suggestions for the American continent in the 
recent report of the Bruce Commission of the League of Nations, in which 
it is proposed that the nonpolitical section of the League’s activities be 
separated from the political. An American Association of Nations might 
be organized to deal with political questions, taking its place with other 
regional organizations in a Universal Association of Nations. The Pan 
American Union might then continue its present activities along social, 
economic, and cultural lines without jeopardizing its future by the intro- 
duction of political questions. Thus, inter-American government necessary 
for the maintenance of peace might be advanced, while inter-American 
cooperation in cultural and economic affairs need not be threatened. 
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The present period in Pan American relationships is based on the coin- 
ciding of two situations, the inauguration of the Good Neighbor policy by 
the United States and the threat of totalitarian forces in Europe and Asia, 
Will such close cooperation continue when present conditions change? 
Should the present favorable situation be used to effect a closer regional 
organization in America that will serve as an example for the other conti- 
nents and as a part of a world federation? Opportunism should not be the 
guide. As long as it appeared that the present League of Nations would 
succeed, many of its friends in America would pay no attention to Pan 
American organizations. Even today the interest in inter-American peace 
machinery shown by European-minded students of international relations 
is too often predicated on what a good American example might do to 
fortify certain ideals of world organization. It may be unfortunate, but it 
should be kept in mind that American peace machinery will be built 
primarily for serving the needs of the American continent. 

Latin-American republics have not forgotten nor will they forget their 
devotion to international law and organization. As for the United States, 
the present administration, at least, is favorable to enlarged international 
cooperation. But the American nations that started out so enthusiastically 
as members of the League learned (a) that unless all American nations 
were members, the League’s service to American member States was 
questionable, (b) that the big European nations that dominated the League 
could, with difficulty, give attention to a dispute over a territory in which 
they had no stake, in remote parts of South America, (c) that expenses in 
the big Geneva club were a strain on the budget, (d) most important of all, 
if they could get their big Uncle tied into inter-American machinery, their 
need of a distant world organization was not so great. 

In the Union of the American Republics, established by a mere resolu- 
tion April 14, 1890, the sovereignty of each nation has been strongly 
stressed. Nothing like sanctions have been adopted. Each government is 
at liberty to withdraw at any time from this organization. It has always 
been on a voluntary basis and fortunately it has included all the American 
republics. But it has not included any representative of Canada or the 
Colonial possessions of European countries on this continent. 

Before the present war, Canada seemed to be moving gradually into the 
Pan American orbit. She had not yet considered it wise to accept certain 
gestures made toward her official participation in the Pan American 
Union, but much public discussion of that question had already initiated 

such participation. No doubt, following the present war, these desires will 
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be further increased. The places of the British, French, and Dutch Colonies 
are not so clear. Economically, these colonies are much more closely re- 
lated to the American continent than to Europe. Proposals have recently 
been made both for political and economic reasons for the cession of certain 
British and French possessions to the United States. Countries like Guate- 
mala and Argentina have recently renewed their claims on some of these 
European possessions. Any change of status would have to be carried out 
in a democratic way, with due respect for the human rights and the eco- 
nomic interests of these territories. International responsibility should be 
set up for entities that are to remain dependent, rather than simply a swap- 
ping of ownership. Various interested American governments might set 
up a mandate plan which would deal intelligently with the educational and 
economic conditions which today so limit these areas, including the United 
States controlled Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

At present only Argentina, Uruguay, Colombia, Cuba, Panama, and 
Mexico are holding fast to the League. To secure the former enthusiasm 
for any kind of a revised League, it must prove itself universal in character, 
with liberty for regional organization, sanctions for the participation of 
small nations, and efficient means of serving member States in proportion 
to the expenses of membership. 

The difficulty of maintaining Pan American machinery also must not be 
minimized. The recent failure of Argentina and the United States to con- 
clude a trade agreement and the present controversy over petroleum be- 
tween Mexico and the United States indicate some of the serious economic 
problems and fundamental differences in social and legal conceptions that 
exist between American States. 


Conclusions 


The American continent has been divided in the past because of diffi- 
culties in transportation, differences in the culture of the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Hispanic peoples, and the political dominance of the United States 
over its smaller neighbors. Conditions are rapidly changing. All of Latin 
America, with the exception of the most southern countries, is now bound 
closely to the United States through modern transportation. The United 
States has ceased its interventions in Latin-American affairs. Marked 
divisions between the Anglo-Saxon and Hispanic approach to life are being 
eliminated by a common desire of the New World to escape the struggles 
and divisions of the Old. Economically, the American continent is becom- 
ing more and more interdependent. The United States sells to Latin 
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America about thirty-five per cent of all that she buys, and Latin America 
is largely dependent on purchases made by this country. The social and 
educational developments of the twenty-one American republics are more 
and more intimately connected. Cultural exchange among these countries 
is also rapidly displacing the dominance of European culture, both in the 
south and in the north. The inter-American movement is, therefore, 
thoroughly sound and sure to develop more rapidly in the future. On the 
other hand, the American continent has no desire to isolate itself from 
Europe. Practically every American statesman makes this clear in his 
public utterances. At the Pan American Conference, called after the 
present war began, it was emphasized that the American States “‘will 
endeavor with all appropriate spiritual and material means to maintain and 
strengthen peace and harmony among American republics free from any 
selfish purposes of isolation, but rather inspired by a deep sense of universal 
cooperation.”” That the American republics are ready to cooperate to- 
gether in the organization of world peace, following the present war, has 
recently been declared by the Government of Chile, which on March 22 
declared that it accepted in principle President Roosevelt’s suggestion that 
a permanent peace plan be worked out, following the European war, 
which would be based on arms limitation and the creation of international 
economic organization. The plan has not been announced. But no doubt it 
is carrying out the declaration of the President that: ““The past generation 
in Pan American matters was concerned with constructing the principles 
and mechanism through which this hemisphere would work together. The 
next generation will be concerned with the methods by which the New 
World will live together with the Old.” 
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OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
By Puittirs BrapLey 


Modern national governments, with their articulated agencies of legisla- 
tive, executive, administrative. and judicial action, are the products of six 
or eight centuries of experiment and practice. They have evolved gradual- 
ly, and not always continuously, toward effective over-all control of 
individual and group activity within the State in response to the “felt 
need” for order and security. As the geographic and functional areas 
within which the interest in order and security operates have expanded, 
the effectiveness of national governments in achieving these ends has 
advanced. But we have only to examine the actual operations of national 
governments to see how widely they vary in the degree of control exer- 
cised over private activity in different spheres, economic and social. The 
degree corresponds roughly to the consensus of the electorate within any 
State at a given time on the frontier between communal (i.e. governmental) 
and private initiative. 

International government, beyond the rudimentary stage of diplomatic 
relations and political treaty making, has developed only within the past 
century and a half. The present discontents with the efficacy of the organs 
of over-all international government arise in part from a failure to recall 
the course and tempo of the evolution of effective machinery of national 
government. If the suggestion is correct that inherently the question (at 
any point in time or for any given State) is one of consensus on the proper 
functions of the State (and so on its authority) then the problem of creating 
effective international government may be viewed in a different perspec- 
tive. We must take account of the relatively short time-span in which 
actual experiments in organizing international government have been 
carried out. And we must also consider the areas or functions of inter- 
national relations in which consensus has emerged within the international 
community. 

International government, like national, requires effective organs of 
action. The various agencies of national government have developed with 
varying acceleration as, at different periods, the need for making over-all 
policy, for its effective application, or for its enforcement against dissent 
has been paramount. Legislative, executive, administrative, and judicial 
agencies have not always developed concurrently in organization, in func- 
tion or in prestige. The same is true in the international community. The 
legislative function and its organizational expression by the society of 
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States are Jeast recognized; the executive, as related to the legislative, has 
little authority; the judicial, within still rather narrowly prescribed limits, 
is considerably more effective. The administrative organization of inter- 
State economic and social concerns, although restricted by the sovereignty- 
concept as to the “proper’’ functions of organized international govern- 
ment, is perhaps its most highly developed organ. 

It is this phase of an emergent over-all government within the inter- 
national community which is likely after the present war, as after the 
last, to germinate many significant experiments in more effective inter- 
State cooperation. We may well, therefore, review the evolution and 
present bearings of international administration as a viable factor in the 
organization of a more durable peace. 

The development of international administration follows a pattern of 
origin, organization, and relations with other agencies of government, not 
dissimilar to national administrative evolution. A comparison between the 
two will indicate, in each of these phases, the significance of administration 
for effective international government. 

The origin of administrative action, national or international, is rooted 
in policy within the sphere of action of the State or the international com- 
munity. At neither level is unanimity essential. Whatever the policy- 
framing agency, once it has within its own competence, determined on a 
given policy, it usually proceeds to the creation of an administrative organ 
to apply the policy. It becomes important, therefore, to observe the in- 
terests and forces determining policy at both the national and international 
levels. 

At the national level, there is always, juristically at least, an over-all 
sovereign agency. A national parliament (and within their competence, 
subordinate legislative agencies) can determine policy. Since the majority 
principle is generally recognized in the legislative process, the degree of 
consensus on the principles involved in policy often determines the effec- 
tiveness of its application. That consensus in the community, national or 
international, is often arrived at through a longer or shorter period of 
activity by private groups concerned in the acceptance of the new policy. 
Moreover, the center of consensus shifts within any State as technological, 
economic, and social conditions change. Concepts of the limits of State 
activity, as the framework within which policy is defined, alter as the 
context of policy framing is modified by public opinion. Pressure groups 
play an important part in creating a public opinion which tolerates—or 
edmands—the modification of old or the creation of new policies. The 
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material nature of the “‘culture’’ also affects opinion as to the direction and 
objectives of policy. 

The process is not altogether different at the international level. There 
is, however, one conditioning factor, not present at the national level— 
the notion of “‘sovereignty.” The concept of sovereignty has limited the 
development of every form of inter-State cooperation, legislative, ex¢cu- 
tive, administrative, and judicial. The principle of equality among all States 
in the international community has retarded the growth of an institutiondl 
framework in conformity with the actual consensus at any given time or 
on a particular question among a majority of its members. The idea that all 
States are equal in international standing has been reflected in the principle, 
almost universally recognized in inter-State relations, that action on 
policy (as defined by treaty regulations) must be unanimous. What is, at 
the moment, a question of sovereignty (“‘national honor or vital inierest,’ 

“a question solely of domestic jurisdiction”) has—by the very dogma of 
sovereignty—been deemed a matter for each State to decide for itself. 
Progress toward an integrated organization of the international community 
has, therefore, been conditioned by the prevailing official opinion in each 
State as to the limitations on its own sovereignty it was prepared to accept. 
Only as administrative replace political considerations in the treatment of 
any international problem do such manifestations of sovereignty as the 
unanimity rule tend to become questions of convenience rather than of 
principle. 

How does this opinion change with respect to matters susceptible of 
international rather than purely national determination? Two principal 
causes of change seem to have been operative during the past century and 
a half. One is that States have voluntarily abandoned claims that a par- 
ticular question was a matter of sovereignty. It is unnecessary here to trace 
the sources of these mutations in the content of sovereign rights asserted 
by States. It is enough to point out that during this period many questions 
once considered sacrosanct national prerogatives by Foreign Offices have 
become depoliticalized. And to the extent that this has occurred has the 
area of effective international administrative organization been widened. 
Or to put it another way, international administration has emerged in these 
areas where inter-State political relations are no longer conducted exclu- 
sively in terms of sovereign rights. 

The earliest example of this type of governmental initiative in organizing 
international administration was in the field of European river navigation. 
Communication has, indeed, been the most prolific field for its develop- 
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ment during the past century and a quarter. But the area of “felt need” of 
governments for nonpolitical collaboration has also widened to include 
many types of cooperative activity. To date, more than forty official 
administrative agencies have been created, covering practically every 
major social as well as economic field of international concern. Although, 
as will be indicated below, the scope of their competence is often severely 
limited, they have a pervasive influence in intergovernmental, and indi- 
vidual, relations. One has only to think of the Universal Postal Union, 
the various railway, road, telecommunications, and air unions, the Red 
Cross, and others, to be reminded of the significance of this development 
in a broadening field of functional interests, official and private. 

The other principal cause of a changing concept of sovereign right has 
been the growth and activities of private international organizations. Their 
number today exceeds seven hundred. They cover practically every 
“interest,” economic and social, individual and group. They cut across 
State frontiers and include individual members or functional associations 
in several, or many, States. The latest classification lists fifteen subjects 
besides “miscellaneous” (32) .? 


Political and International Re- Law and Administration 44 
lations (including Pacifism) 48 The Press 12 
Religion, Humanitarianism, Feminism 26 
and Morals 124 Labor and the Professions 73 
Arts and Sciences 112 Agriculture 26 
Education 37 Economics and Finance 13 
Student and University Or- Trade and Industry 66 
ganizations II Communications and Transit 45 
Medicine and Hygiene 50 Sport and Tourism 36 


These international associations are of all types. Some include wide 
individual membership. Others are themselves member-group associa- 
tions, with strong national groups in many different States. Still others 
have a mixed official and unofficial membership; direct governmental 
support and participation is not uncommon. Finally, some of these organi- 
zations are composed of groups of governmental employees of technical 
administrations, although not officially sponsored by the governments 
themselves. 

These organizations and associations correspond, in the international 
sphere, roughly to pressure groups in the domestic. Many are, of course, 





1 Numbers refer to the number of organizations in each field. 
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primarily technical, professional, or cultural in their objectives and activi- 
ties. But just as such groups exercise an increasing influence on public 
policy within individual States, these international associations are by no 
means negligible factors in translating their interests into nonpolitical 
terms. As they develop the visible evidences of cooperation, through con- 
ferences, mutually controlled organs of research or cultural intercourse, 
and other collaborative activities and agencies, they tend to break down 
barriers to common official action. Other private international organiza- 
tions are more frankly propagandist, seeking to develop support for their 
programs both nationally and internationally. But, whatever their tactics 
of action, their very existence helps to widen the area of nonpolitical rela- 
tions between States. More than one of these organizations, originating in 
purely unofficial activities and interests, has become the source, and some- 
times the nucleus, of official international cooperation at the administrative 
level. 

Illustrations of this type of development are numerous. They occur most 
frequently in the social and economic spheres. First, there appears an 
organized effort to bring together individuals and groups in different States 
concerned with the promotion of improved conditions or uniform stand- 
ards. Conferences are organized. Governments sooner or later send 
“observers.”’ Gradually, as public policy within one or more States is 
brought into line with the objectives of these associations, governmental 
representatives participate officially in the conferences. Finally, interested 
governments associate themselves actively in the management and activi- 
ties of these organizations, or take them over as official agencies of co- 
operation 

Thus the cycle is complete. The area of official international administra- 
tion is widened; existing private organs of intercourse and policy framing 
are created by private initiative, are placed on an official basis, or are 
reorganized to suit the exigencies of cooperative governmental action. 

As the area of depoliticalized international cooperation has widened 
through the influences noted above, the pattern of organization in official 
administrative agencies has been more or less stabilized. It is unnecessary 
here to analyze in detail the structure of these agencies. The particular 
form which each takes is determined by a variety of factors. 

Most important, of course, is the universal requirement that all member 
States must be represented in the governance of the agency—for whatever 
purpose it is established. But it is interesting to note that voting strength 
in the legislative body of the agency is often based on the financial contri- 
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butions to it made by each State. Further, in some international organiza- 
tions, the unanimity rule has been abandoned. In a few, notably the Univer- 
sal Postal Union, a system of compulsory investigation or arbitration of 
disputes arising out of the interpretation or application of the constituent 
treaty or convention, has been established. 

The traditional concepts of sovereignty have, in these administrative 
agencies, been subject to considerable attrition. The various devices, just 
cited, for securing action where substantial consensus exists are indicative 
of the relative flexibility in international organization possible where a 
given function is removed from the political to the administrative level. As 
experience in the operation of these devices has accumulated, governments 
have been increasingly willing to accept and extend them. The administra- 
tive is perhaps the most significant field for the further devitalizing of 
sovereignty as a factor obstructive to genuine international cooperation. 

A second factor affecting the structure of these administrative agencies 
has, quite naturally, been their functional purpose. A river commission 
requires a different set-up from a research agency. An executive agency 
like the International Sugar Commission or the International Health Office 
suggests the need for an internal structure not necessarily similar to that 
of a consultative organization such as the International Prison Commission. 

There are today over forty “public international unions.” They vary in 
structure from rudimentary agencies of limited function and activity to 
full-fledged international! organizations with legislative, executive, ad- 
ministrative and, sometimes, judicial branches. Whatever the degree of 
development, however large or small their staffs, whatever the scope of 
their functions, they possess certain characteristics in common, All possess 
a policy-framing agency, generally known as a “conference,” meeting 
periodically to determine the exact “‘sphere of action” of the agency. There 
is generally, also, a representative executive, in essence a continuation 
committee, which exercises jurisdiction—often approaching legislative 
authority—between the periodic conferences. Most possess a staff agency 
with detailed powers of direct administration at the international level. 
Not infrequently further powers of direct cooperation with relevant 
national administrative agencies are provided for in the constituent treaty, 
or are developed out of the necessities of effective action in the given 
sphere. Increasingly, also, machinery is created, or existing arbitral or 
judicial agencies are utilized, to insure expeditious settlement of con- 
troversies among member States. 

Any exact classification is impracticable, since, as we have seen, the line 
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between private and public international administrative agencies is con- 
stantly shifting. It is less important to define a given agency as public or 
private than to analyze its “sphere of action,” structure, procedures, and 
relationships—both with other international institutions and with national 
States. 

Among the forty-odd public administrative agencies there is a rich 
variety of experiment on which to develop further international coopera- 
tion in areas of common concern. The problem is not one of developing the 
channels of cooperation but of creating the ambit of consensus within 
which cooperation will be effected. It is not too much to say that existing 
international administrative agencies provide the essential framework for 
the extension of cooperation to any conceivable limit. The variety of 
structure, the procedures developed for policy framing and administrative 
action, the inter-agency contacts which have in many instances been or- 
ganized, offer a sound basis on which to build further international organi- 
zation. The administrative pattern for any new sphere of depoliticalized 
international action is, today, little more than a question of selecting from 
well-tested prototypes. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of any area in 
which an existing agency, however rudimentary, would not be available, 
or conventionally modifiable, to meet new demands for cooperative action. 

Having noted briefly the origins and organization of international ad- 
ministrative cooperation, one further point is worth noting. The inde- 
pendent creation of the agencies already organized tended at first to 
develop a certain isolationism among them. Their spheres of action only 
infrequently overlapped to a point where cooperation among them was a 
significant factor in their effective functioning. Interagency collaboration 
was, until the establishment of the League of Nations, seldom feasible. 
The post-1918 situation was, however, quite different from the pre-1914 
era. The very existence of the League, with its far-flung administrative 
objectives and organization, made closer relations among the other official 
agencies of cooperation not only purposeful but practicable. 

This development of closer contact among international administrative 
agencies has occurred in two ways, one more, one less formal. Article 24 
of the Covenant provided that new administrative agencies should be 
placed “‘under the direction of the League”; existing agencies were to be 
placed under its direction if the members consented. Six agencies have to 
date been organized or placed “‘under the League’s ‘direction.’ ” Three 
of the League’s own agencies may be classified as public international 
unions, 
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This formal procedure, provided for in the Covenant, has not resulted 
in any significant acceleration in administrative development owing to the 
League’s lack of universality. It is not unlikely, however, that in the second 
stage of the League’s growth after the present war, Article 24 will be 
more widely utilized. Integration of action at the administrative level is 
clearly called for. Despite the inevitable jealousies of the older and less 
wide-ranging agencies, the practical advantages of interagency collabora- 
tion are too obvious to be gainsaid. The impetus to formalizing efficient 
cooperative relations will emerge from the needs of the occasion; the 
machinery for their implementation is already in existence in the terms of 
Article 24. 

More immediately important have been the informal relations which 
have developed during the past two decades. They center around the grow- 
ing contacts between the staffs of various international agencies. Official 
and unofficial relations among administrations are one of the major phe- 
nomena of modern government—at every level. From associations of 
municipal officials to gatherings of international civil servants, the process 
of collaboration among experts is inherent in the conduct of any administra- 
tive function. It is in informal, off-the-record, contact that the way to joint 
and several action for the performance of common tasks is smoothed. 
Information on techniques and procedures is exchanged; expert knowledge 
is transmitted to others concerned with the same problem; organizations, 
quite separate in origin and even in powers, are brought into collaborative 
contact with each other—or competitive rivalries between them are 
reduced if not eliminated. 

The League has proved an effective reagent in this process on the inter- 
national level. Its larger staff, its resources of research and information, its 
broad sphere of action in various administrative fields have been increas- 
ingly put at the disposal of other international agencies. Formal staff con- 
tacts through “observers” at conferences, informal contacts within areas 
of common concern, the exchange of information, the sharing of research 
facilities and results, have aided in developing the beginnings of a more 
unified international civil service. If the process of unification has not yet 
emerged in any formal integration, it has, during the past twenty years 
been steadily infusing the working procedures of international administra- 
tion. And this informal collaboration among the administrators is not less 
likely, at the international level than at national and local, to presage the 
conversion of administrative policy into legislative. No other road leads 
more surely to the advancement of ultimate consensus than the steady 
building of collaboration by the administrative group. 
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No brief analysis can do justice to a movement as significant as the 
development of international administration over the past century and a 
quarter. The problem of widening the area of consensus is by no means 
settled; the process of depoliticalization is only begun. But we have 
achieved in that time both the framework of efficient organization of and 
the means for effective collaboration among the civil servants of an in- 
tegrated international order. 
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THE WORLD WE WANT 
By Matcotm W. Davis 


The beginning of liberty * to believe in people, as individuals, with all 
their capacities for growt. and intelligence despite their mistakes, yet 
always to challenge any n..a’s claim to complete knowledge or power, 
What we call democracy is the evidence in government of these principles, 
the expression of a people’s respect and responsibility for themselves. This 
is the groundwork of the world we want. 

Throughout the different representative States in the world, there 
appears this common idea of a people’s right to rule themselves. With the 
right go risks, because it includes a prerogative of rulers—the right to be 
wrong. So it implies that any majority will keep open for its opponents 
the public right to speak their minds, to organize parties and elect legisla- 
tors, and in turn by persuasion to form a majority. The members of such 
a society guarantee to each other the privileges and the safeguards that 
they together want. First of all they need peace by political understanding, 
so that the group may move in orderly progress on its way, whatever 
reformations it may seek in its social system from time to time. This is 
equally the framework of the world we want. 

The essential freedom is the freedom to modify opinions and policies, 
by speech and study and writing. More important than any program, this 
is the method inseparable from intelligent judgment. Its justification lies 
in the necessity to test any thinking, in the search for truth, since all our 
discovery comes by experiment and proof and all our enlightenment is 
evolutionary and progressive This is the adventure, inescapably, in the 
life of mankind, and this is its dignity in the world we want. 

More often than not, democracies have had to hold their ground against 
odds, and they are finding how to do so again. Independent security for any 
State obviously cannot be sure, but is a question of strategy and strength, 
It was only a short time during which the democracies held the power to 
control the course of events after the last World War. By the way they 
chose to exercise it, and chiefly by divergencies among themselves, they 
lost that control. Instead they are being pressed to give ground, and not 
only in terms of territory but also in terms of thought. 

The issues are joined most passionately and persistently on the field of 
ideas. In this sense democracies have never existed in isolation and, more 
than that, have not been designed for it as dictatorships are. Democracies 
have aimed at cooperation, at cultural exchanges, at a gradual growth of 
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liberty in all realms. Community of ideas, interchange of methods, belong 
to the enterprise of freedom which has developed through the enthusiasm 
and interplay of minds—Locke, Rousseau, Jefferson, Kant, Bolivar, to 
name but a few. 

In our world today, when communications of all kinds are expanding 
and interlacing at a speed which outstrips our thought, despite familiarity 
with the fact, any democracy is less isolated than ever before, and the 
degree of its isolation is diminishing steadily. Adaptation to basic changes 
in transportation and production and consumption is the difficulty with 
which nations are struggling, and not least in the democracies where 
people maintain their preference for making their own mistakes and 
rectifying them rather than accept the costs of decision by any man or by 
government of a party, by a party, for a party. 

The pressing demand on men in power, whatever the political system, 
is to provide for security and social welfare. It is complicated by the 
machine methods of modern industry with their attendant difficulties of 
distributing employment and income. Mass production, it has been said, 
necessitates mass welfare. Otherwise markets are overstocked and the 
machines are stopped. Failure to find the methods for promoting real 
welfare leads instead to the ruin of warfare. There is no surer way to 
dispose of unexchanged materials and unemployed men than by the mass 
waste of war. 

For mass welfare, the various totalitarian nations seek a solution by 
class or State supremacy. Facing the same issues, we have to seek our 
national and social solutions by our own popular sovereignty. These have 
to hold out to a large majority of the people a practical prospect of reason- 
able satisfaction in order to rally support. In a time when articles of daily 
use are known to be made out of materials coming from many parts of the 
world, everyone can agree that satisfactory social welfare calls for more 
than any nation’s own resources. Here the issue for the democracies 
crosses the frontiers of their homelands and reaches the rest of the world. 
All the conclusions both of economists and of industrial leaders go to show 
that the chance of a good life for the greatest number of people is in a 
broadening exchange of goods and ideas and services, by insuring political 
stability and lowering obstacles to trade and travel throughout the world. 
This is the sort of society indicated and outlined, in these papers, as the 
world we want. 

The first requisite seen for such a society is that its peace cannot be an 
imposed system, but has to be a negotiated understanding in order really 
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to work. An armistice or a truce may be imposed by force or exhaustion, 
but a genuine peace needs a common effort to establish and keep it. This 
calls for modifications and pooling of sovereignty among States, in order 
to terminate unwarranted uses of violence and to assure the decision of 
disputes by disinterested parties and impartial reason. It further implies, 
likewise, that aggression and blame, in case of a conflict, be determined by 
any refusal to accept such settlement of grievances and by appeal to force 
instead for satisfaction. It means, moreover, that international police 


power should prevent or repress such tactics and enforce the execution of | 


independent justice. 

After these principles there follow the logical needs to reduce and 
restrict national armaments, to provide for the reconsideration and redress 
of situations that threaten trouble or work wrongs, to organize regional 
responsibilities for security, and to correlate progressively just as far as 
possible qualified services for social welfare and technical work. There is 
broad concurrence as to the requirements of a structure for such a system, 


by whatever name it be called: a general organization for maintenance of | 


its purposes; an arrangement for assemblies and conferences and for a 
council of the larger powers; agencies for arbitration or adjudication in 
cases of controversy, and for international law making; bureaus for col- 
laboration in functional and scientific tasks related to such fields as com- 
merce and communications, finance, industry and labor, development 
under coordinate control by commissions for colonies and backward areas, 
health and nutrition, artistic and educational interchange. 

With such a structure, there could be opened the prospect of regular 
and rising trade throughout the world, and of gradually improving the level 
of living standards. This is a need consistently and generally stressed. 
There could be access on conditions of equality to markets and materials. 
There could be the necessary stabilizing of money values, and arrange- 
ments for debt funding and liquidation through an institution for interna- 
tional payments. Here we might borrow courage from the example of 
Hamilton, and advocate an assumption of intergovernmental loans by a 
world treasury supported with credits from gold reserves. There could be 
open trade treaties offering equivalent terms to all parties. There could be 
freer movement of people, although migration offers for the population 
pressure problem only a restricted solution. There could be, to all these 
questions, the progressive reapproaches required for solution by test and 
trial. There could be assurances for the civic freedom of individuals within 
law, and for cultural freedom of groups and nations. There could be com- 
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pacts as to conditions of labor and levels of wages and plans of security and 
welfare for workers. There could be consistent endeavors for the improve- 
ment of health and housing and nutrition and for the safeyuarding of women 
and children. There could be a balanced and coordinated economic ex- 
pansion program providing, instead of the destruction and dislocation 
inevitable in total use for war, a reconstruction and restoration scheme of 
total preparedness for peace. 

What stands in the way? Ourselves and our own shortsightedness and 
stupidity. The old habit of independent indifference conflicts with the 
new fact of interdependent interest. A French engineer, M. Detoeuf, put 
it very well in an address at the University Club of Paris a few years ago 
by saying that we have not become accustomed as yet to a shift of variation 
from time to space, and do not grasp its implications. In former days 
people differed greatly from locality to locality. The inhabitants of one 
province could be distinguished from those of a neighboring province by 
their clothing and customs and implements. They could afford to be care- 
less of each other’s fortune or misfortune, and they kept their ways from 
generation to generation. During the past century and the beginning of 
this one, all that has been changed. Now there often is less difference 
between people of separated countries than there used to be between people 
of adjoining provinces. On the other hand, last year’s car and last year’s 
clothes are out of style; and a business crisis in one nation may lead to 
losses and depression throughout the world. We are linked to each other, 
but do not believe as yet what this means and might promise in raising 
standards of welfare throughout the world. 

What is needed? A difficult achievement that calls for long-range 
work—an informed public sentiment and will that these possibilities be 
pursued resolutely. Its formation can only be gradual. It requires liberty 
in person and press and representation and speech. It can be developed and 
encouraged by public international discussion and conference so far as 
these are now practicable, and later by world tribunal decisions and 
political debate as and when these may again be renewed. 

Meanwhile, for an uncertain time, our task rests on individuals and 
groups as each can act. A survey of the unsatisfying world we have made 
for ourselves shows that against the forces pulling us back to the methods 
of barbarism and conquest there are nevertheless forces making for an 
Opportunity to reach and realize the world we want. The free nations hold 
the larger share of monetary reserves and natural resources. An extending 
network of reciprocal trade treaties has been bringing them closer to- 
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gether. Among them there is a fresh interworking of many minds, bearing 
upon the safety and welfare of different populations who live no longer in 
isolation but more and more in touch. The universe shown by science 
embodies a moral order for us because it reveals natural forces that yield 
and respond to mastery by intelligence. Here lies our responsibility, 
Social thinking has not kept pace with technological progress. There is no 
doubt but that the world we have holds the elements and energies capable 
of furnishing the good life in the world we want. Yet there is likewise no 
doubt that these elements can be fashioned and moved to our purposes, | 
that these energies can be dominated and directed as we wish, only as the 
freedom-loving people in every land carry on the conscious effort of 
forming the institutions and instruments for justice, for the overcoming of | 
privation and the triumph of welfare, throughout our world. 
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MEMORANDUM ON ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
AMONG NATIONS 


By Ernest Minor Patterson 


Anyone who addresses himself to the title of this memorandum is neces- 
sarily faced with difficulties because of the inclusion in it of the word 
“justice.” The term is one in common use but extremely difficult of 
application to an involved, immediate situation. One may adopt a more or 
less academic definition, but even if such a definition is satisfactory in 
the abstract, its application may be impossible. 

It is the judgment of the author of this memorandum that it is not a suit- 
able term for the present purpose even though defined, as is frequently 
done, by considering anything just which is thought of by the general 
public at the time as just. In the present state of international affairs, there 
are real and not imaginary conflicts of interest and what appeals to some as 
a just settlement, appeals with equal force to others as unjust. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is no objective standard upon which general agreement can be 
secured. 

It accordingly seems better to proceed by hunting for those forms of 
organization and methods of operation which will be workable in the sense 
that, if adopted and used, we shall be able to accomplish better than at 
present whatever it is that we desire. While there are undoubted objections 
to this approach, it seems better than the other. 

If we consider that what we desire is something workable that functions 
well, it becomes necessary to indicate the goals we have in mind, and the 
following four are suggested for present purposes: 


1. The Freer Movement of International Trade in Larger Volume 


This does not mean the movement of the same commodities in the same 
directions as in the past but may mean very different commodities moving 
in quite other directions. As suggested by other topics in the general out- 
line of these studies, we should have in mind a dynamic society and one in 
which frequent changes are to be expected and, if possible, allowed for. 


2. Steadiness and Regularity in International Economic Relations 


A large volume of trade at one time and a smaller amount at another may 
cause more strains than a more moderate but steady movement of trade. 
There is involved in this also the importance of as smooth a transition as 
possible from trade in one direction to that in another and from shipments 
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of one kind of commodity to another. This will be peculiarly a problem 
when the present period of warfare comes to an end and international trade 
must be restored to a peacetime basis. 


3. Lessened Pressure on Standards of Living 


This is related to international trade restrictions which frequently 
cause lowered standards and also to domestic conditions where a steady 
production and distribution of national income has a similar importance. 


4. Prevention of War 


Most important of all in the minds of many is the desire to carry on 
international economic affairs in such way as to reduce the chances of war 
or perhaps even prevent war. 

By way of further introduction it may be inferred that, no matter what 
our approach, economic adjustments cannot be made in a satisfactory 
manner without due reference to political, ethical, historical, and other 
considerations. And finally, it is certain that there are no panaceas and 
that we shall need to work along many different lines in our endeavor to 
attain such goals as the ones just listed. 


Elements Involved 


It is trite to observe that the situation with which we are dealing is 
highly complex, but it may be well briefly to reiterate some of the com- 
monplaces that may be forgotten. One of them is the extreme inter- 
dependence of al] parts of the world. Little or nothing can happen in any 
part of our globe which does not have repercussions everywhere else. This 
interdependence, of course, suggests to many that there should be the 
most complete freedom of economic intercourse throughout the world. 

It is not possible, however, to ignore the fact that as yet we do not know 
how to govern the world as a whole and that there is no prospect that we 
shall learn how in the near future. For the time being, our world is divided 
into fifty or sixty areas, each with its own government. In all of these areas 
the tendency is to increase the functions of government both intensively 
and extensively, with the result that in each there has developed a close- 
knit economy which is organized more or less in opposition to the rest. 

Most serious, at the present time, is the existence of military conflict, 
particularly in Asia and in Europe. The area of conflict is spreading with a 
distinct possibility that the number of countries involved may become as 
great as in the war which started in 1914. It is most disturbing to note the 
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increasing psychological tensions which are appearing not only in the bel- 
ligerent countries, but among neutrals, including the United States. It is 
not to be forgotten that even the United States may enter the war after a 
time as it did the earlier one in 1917. 

These comments about the elements involved leads to the suggestion 
that at least a rough comparison may be drawn between the present world 
upheaval and the one at the end of the eighteenth century. At that time, the 
political and economic institutions generally prevalent were quite unsuited 
to the technology that had been developing over a considerable period of 
time. Out of the struggles of that day there emerged greatly modified 
institutions which, while far from perfect, were more workable in the kind 
of world in which they were expected to function. Once more we find 
technology has advanced to a point where some of our institutions need to 
be adapted, among them, the economic. As Professor Eugene Staley has 
pictured it’, “the best regular speed in the air today is two hundred miles 
per hour, as contrasted with a similar speed of only ten miles an hour a 
century ago.” Even more important, as he points out, is the change in the 
field of communications. He observes: “Millions of people in the United 
States have had the experience of hearing words spoken by Chancellor 
Hitler before they were heard by some of the party comrades in Hitler’s 
immediate audience—since electric signals travel across oceans before 
sound waves can reach the back of a large auditorium.” 


Special Obstacles 


In a world of such rapid technological development there is need for 
very great adaptability. There are instead many obstacles to the adjust- 
ments that the situation requires. Several of them may be mentioned. 


1. Migration 


In the past some relief from economic strains was secured by the migra- 
tion of peoples. In recent years relief in this way is more difficult to secure. 
Immigrant countries have raised barriers which, in some cases, completely 
prevent migration and in others restrict it to very small numbers. Also, 
there is increasing difficulty in solving economic problems through migra- 
tion, since the cost of transporting and of settling immigrants with adequate 
tools on land which has been cleared and/or irrigated is now so great as to 
constitute a serious barrier. Also, the rapid development of technology in 
agriculture has lessened the percentage of the total population needed in 





1World Economy in Transition, pages 6 and 18. 
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any country to supply food, and the numbers of migrants who could be 
used in mining and in other activities is not large. 


2. Colonies 


The areas commonly known as colonies have not in the past furnished 
homes for any considerable number of people from the home country and 
the reasons why this has been true still exist. In addition, there are some 
of the difficulties mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The cost of 
transporting people from the home country to the colonies and the very 
heavy expense involved in establishing them in their new locations have 
materially increased. Whatever arguments there may be in favor of 
colonies, the economic ones are not important. 


3. Raw Materials 


Much the same comment may be made about the demand for raw materials, 
It has been frequently urged that some countries are at a disadvantage 
because they do not control supplies of the raw materials they need for 
sustenance and in their factories. It has been charged that many obstacles 
exist which prevent countries which lack colonies from getting these 
materials. The answer given to this contention has been well expressed by 
the Committee for the Study of the Problem of Raw Materials appointed 
by the League of Nations which, in its report in September, 1937, ob- 
served: ‘“The Committee has not been able to find any substantial evidence 
of such impediments” (page 14). In another place the Committee in 
answering the allegation observes: “The foregoing analysis shows that 
the solution of the present difficulties in regard to the payment for raw 
materials is in large part bound up with the solution of wider economic 
problems which requires concerted action to restore freer circulation of 
capital, goods and labour” (page 27) and “the only general and permanent 
solution of the problem of commercial access to raw materials is to be 
found in a restoration of international exchanges on the widest basis” 


(page 30). 


4. Markets 


The preceding indicates clearly that the difficulties are peculiarly with 
markets. In times of peace raw materials are readily accessible on the 
same terms to all buyers. The troubles experienced by some of them is 
their lack of purchasing power. This they can secure only by exporting 
their own products, but against such exports there are imposed almost 
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countless barriers which in recent years have been rapidly rising. They 
need not here be described other than to say that they include protective 
tariffs and subsidies, import quotas, foreign exchange controls, shipping 
and port policies which are often used in a discriminatory way. Closely 
related are the clearing and exchange agreements which have been designed 
to increase trade but which, as we find them, are largely bilateral and have 
as their net effect the restriction of international trade as a whole. 


5. International Loans 


Presumably there will never be complete safety for a lender, either in 
the domestic market or in the foreign, but many of the international loans 
of the past have been made quite recklessly. Since 1919 there has been a 
great exaggeration of needs and loans have been unwisely made in Europe 
and in Latin America. The United States has been peculiarly at fault 
because its people have loaned so extensively in other countries but have 
been quite unwilling to adjust their economy in such way as to make it 
possible for the debtors to service their loans. When in 1928, Americans 
hesitated to buy more securities there was bound to be a collapse which has 
left a specter of suspicion and ill will that now haunts us. 


6. Autarchy 


The slowing down of international lending and the decrease in inter- 
national trade subsequent to 1929 increased a movement which had already 
developed somewhat, i.e. the tendency of many countries to attain self- 
sufficiency. The reasons why this developed so rapidly are not hard to 
understand. The tendency of nearly all countries to restrict their imports 
arose in particular because of the attitude of the others, who imposed 
obstacles to trade. The imports of one country are the exports of another 
and consequently, if imports are restricted by all, the exports of all are 
reduced. This reduction of exports lessens the purchasing power of each 
country and hence limits the amount it can buy. It is accordingly compelled 
to restrict its imports still further and to conserve its limited supplies of 
foreign exchange for the purchase of those products which seem to it most 
important. There developed a vicious circle of events which tends to make 
the growth of autarchy more and more extreme. 

In the endeavor to lessen strains a great many bilateral agreements were 
entered into. Thus, countries A and B definitely undertook their own direct 
business relations. A not surprising feature of many of these agreements 
was the provision in them of an attempt to make the trade flows between 
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such countries the same in both directions. This, of course, had the effect 
of reducing the relationships of both to other countries and lessening the 
volume of triangular trade. 


7. Currency Instability 


While fluctuations in the foreign exchange markets have been common 
in the last twenty years, with only a brief period when stability was 
increased, exchange rates are once more fluctuating wildly. This instability 
has been in part the effect of the chaotic situation in the capital and com- 
modity markets but has in turn increased that chaos until it is difficult to 
know what is cause and what is effect. 


8. Maldistribution of Gold 


As one of the most serious effects which now creates an obstacle to 
satisfactory adjustment, we find that most of the monetary gold of the | 


world is concentrated in a few countries, over seventy per cent of it in 
the United States, which now has in its possession over twenty-one billion 
dollars of the metal other than that used in the arts. This raises difficulties 
not only for the United States, which holds the gold, but for other countries 
in the world as well. 


Suggested Approaches 


In the face of so many obstacles of so baffling a nature, one may easily 


yield to the temptation of relying upon some single panacea or, at the most, | 


on a limited number of lines of action. This would be as great a mistake 
in the field of international affairs as it would be in medicine, in biology, or 
in most other fields of knowledge. In fact, reliance on any one procedure 
is more apt to bring failure than may be the case in some other directions. 
Accordingly, it is urged in this memorandum that amid the large number 
of influences that are operating and in the face of the many obstacles to be 
overcome, we should not unduly simplify proposed procedures nor place 
emphasis on any one of them. The world as we find it today has developed 
out of a complex past, at different rates of growth in some areas than in 
others and along quite different lines. Accordingly, a procedure that may 
be satisfactory for some purposes or with some groups may be inappropti- 
ate elsewhere. Moreover, it may be repeated that there is a real danger in 
becoming so enthusiastic over one formula that we shall expect too much 
from its application. 

It is accordingly urged that effective effort must be directed along many 
lines if we are to accomplish what is referred to in this memorandum as 
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economic justice among nations, or the modified term, workable pro- 
cedures between nations. Among the considerations to be kept in mind are 
the following: 

1. We have left and shall have with us for an indefinite number of years 
to come a large part of the economic imperialism of the past. Ie will not 
vanish overnight and much that is done in the years ahead must be done 
through the older political and economic forms as media. 

2. There exist many organs through which an international approach 
can be made. This is one in which the parties involved retain their separate 
identity and merely seek through exchange of views to find suitable 
adjustments for any disputes which may arise. There is every reason to 
assume that this procedure has a proper and important place in current 
world affairs. 

3. Many matters can be more expeditiously and more wisely handled by 
each country acting for itself and often parallel actions will appear which 
are not the result of pressure from either side on the other nor the out- 
growth of international discussion and agreement. While the area within 
which such intranational procedures are effective tends to become more 
restricted, there will always be a large place for it. 

4. Unless and until more satisfactory ways of managing world affairs 
are developed we may expect a strong tendency for many countries to 
emphasize self-sufficiency or autarchy. It is accordingly unwise to expect 
that countries peculiarly threatened with war will quickly adjust them- 
selves to dependence on other countries. Instead, it is to be expected that 
this tendency to self-sufficiency will persist. 

s. In many parts of the world there are countries within limited areas 
which have many features and problems in common. In fact, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that regional combinations will develop, as for ex- 
ample among the Scandinavian countries or the Danubian countries or the 
Western Hemisphere. While this regionalism seems to be a compromise 
and only a partial solution of many of our difficulties, it is not impossible 
that it may be the next step 

6. It is not too much to hope that there may develop with the passage 
of time a world economy and in many directions there are visible germs 
of such a growth. Needless to say, they should be encouraged to the limit 
when they are along lines that can be approved. 


Specific Suggestions 


Keeping in mind what has already been observed, that no one approach 
is adequate, the following are presented for consideration: 
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1. First is the observation that little or no relief is apt to come through 
the migration of people. Migrations may continue and where they are 
compulsory they may be on a very large scale, but for reasons already 
mentioned, voluntary migration is not apt to be large. Immigrant countries 
are not apt to modify their barriers, while individuals in emigrant countries 
find the inducements to migrate are less than in the past and the costs much 
greater. Moreover, there is serious reason to doubt whether the shift of 
large numbers of people to the newer parts of the world, which are largely 
agricultural, would give any material relief. Instead, this relief must be 
sought through other lines of action. 

2. With proper safeguards, international loans will be of assistance 
but the resumption of indiscriminate lending would be unfortunate. Fifteen 
years ago, loans were being made in large amounts to the countries of 
Central Europe, including Germany whose people are as industrious and 
frugal as any in the world and who did not need large amounts of outside 
capital. Moderate sums loaned on a short-term basis to furnish German 
enterprises with circulating capital would have been extremely helpful. 
The areas for new loans should be carefully chosen and the advances made 
only where they are really needed. 

Similarly, loans should not be made unless it is possible for the bor- 
rowers to service these loans. Present advances to a number of countries, 
notably in Latin America, will prove to be good investments only in case 
the borrowers can find ways of meeting the interest and amortization 


charges. This servicing must, of course, come from a flow of trade which . 


in time will be more strongly toward the lending countries. Great Britain 
was able to adjust herself to a creditor position at least in part but did it 
through many decades of slow change. It is not to be supposed that any 
country, for example the United States, can quickly lend large sums abroad 
and then abruptly stop such advances without encountering large defaults. 
In the present enthusiasm for giving assistance to Latin-American coun- 
tries, there is need for the greatest of caution, since it is not yet clear that 
servicing charges can be met by all of the borrowers. 

3. Bilateral commercial agreements of the sort that have been entered 
into by many countries in recent years should be definitely discouraged 
unless there can be introduced into them the unconditional most-favored- 
nation clause which is to be found in the so-called Hull Agreements. Many 
commercial treaties of recent years have been designed to encourage trade 
between two contracting parties and have often contained provisions 
designed to make the flow of trade between the two countries the same in 
both directions. The tendency is to reduce the benefits that arise from 
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triangular trade and greatly to diminish the aggregate amount of inter- 
national trade. 

4. While fluctuating exchange rates are partly the effect of other things, 
they also have a causal influence. A mere stabilization of the exchanges 
will be quite inadequate in itself and indefinitely large losses may accrue to 
some or all of the parties that undertake such stabilization, unless they at 
the same time take other measures which are necessary. Yet something can 
be accomplished and if many of the barriers to trade can be lowered a 
considerable amount of assistance can be given by attempts to hold the 
foreign exchange markets steady. With this qualification stabilization of 
currencies through agreements to that effect are to be recommended. 

5. Since the greatest of assistance must come from an enlarged flow of 
trade, it follows that the most important steps to be taken have to do with 
the lowering of trade barriers. There is no occasion at this time to discuss 
the arguments for and against completely free international trade, although 
it may not be too Utopian to suggest that trade barriers may largely 
disappear between particular countries. But without raising this broader 
issue it cannot be urged too strongly that the numerous high barriers of 
today should be modified. This cannot be done without some strain and 
there is no denying that positive injury may be inflicted upon particular 
groups, but by a judicious choice of commodities and areas where the 
reductions are to be made, and by making them at a moderate rate of speed, 
the strains will be lessened or avoided and the indirect gains through the 
stimulus of trade along all or most lines will far more than offset any in- 
juries that may be suffered. 

6. For the United States in particular it may be urged that an open mind 
toward all of the proposals that have been made is important, as well as 
the consciousness that many of the difficulties from which the world is 
suffering today are due in part to the policies followed by the United 
States during the last twenty years. So long as the people and government 
of any one country care to extend credits to others, it is possible to main- 
tain an excess of exports (both visible and invisible) over imports, but it 
is not possible to maintain a steadily functioning economic organization 
unless the adaptations required by a creditor position are undertaken with 
considerable rapidity. For years the most hopeful movement to relieve 
tensions was the one known by the name of our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull. In spite of the fact that gains through such agreements as the ones 
bearing his name must come slowly, there has not for a long time been 
any movement along sounder lines or one which gives more hope of con- 
tinuing advantage. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE WITHIN AND AMONG NATIONS 
By Katuarine F, Lenroor 


What Do We Mean by “Social Justice”? 


The term “justice” may be thought of as signifying the declaration and 
administration of law in such manner as to insure its full and fair application 
in all circumstances within its jurisdiction, or it may be thought of as an 
ideal synthesis of conflicting values. In “The World We Want,” orderly 
processes of intercourse within and among nations would be developed in 
accordance with principles embodied in domestic and international law. In 
the larger sense, justice in such a world can be conceived only in relation to 
the ends toward which human conduct is directed. 

“Social justice’ means the limitation and resolution of conflicts between 
social values, such as personal freedom and social collaboration. Unless 
imposed through external authority, it can be applied only within those 
areas, among those groups, and with reference to those aspects of life 
where there is substantial agreement concerning social purpose. World 
organization for peace, unless founded on conquest, must be developed 
upon the basis of values held in common. Within the whole, regions, 
nations, and groups within nations or transcending national boundaries 
may share a much greater range of objectives, and from these centers there 
may spread to the circumference common social purposes of increased 
scope and depth. 


Objectives of Social Effort 


The direction of social effort will be determined by the values attached 
to the ends which may be sought. At different stages in history and among 
different peoples supreme value has been placed upon the individual, the 
family, the tribe, the Church, the race, or the State. Social effort may be 
directed toward national supremacy, the spread of religious belief and 
practice, the diffusion of educational opportunity, the alleviation of pov- 
erty, the promotion of health, the organization of industry and of labor and 
the development of orderly relations between them, the exploitation or the 
conservation of natural resources, scientific research, opportunity for 
personal enjoyment of cultivated tastes for art, music, drama. 

Whether or not any given type of social effort is regarded as in harmony 
with the requirements of social justice depends upon the values attached to 
the ends toward which effort is directed, and the means that are employed, 
and their effect upon other social purposes of equivalent value. Thus we 
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cannot consider social justice within nations and among nations without 
considering the ends of living and the values attached to these ends. 

For more than two thousand years the conviction that every man has an 
inherent right to the free expression and maximum development of his 
powers, in cooperation with other men, has struggled for expression in 
human institutions. The balance between the values attached to personal 
freedom and the values attached to social unity has shifted from time to 
time, just as in the individual personality the desire to exalt the self now 
dominates and is now subordinate to the desire to lose the self in the family 
or the larger social group. Yet through the ages the instinct of freedom and 
the desire for fellowship and for social participation and collaboration have 
survived, and together constitute the chief ends of human living. 


Emerging Conceptions of Human Rights 


Ideas of human freedom, expressed in Greek philosophy, Hebrew and 
Christian religious doctrines, and Roman law, have found expression in 
modern times in political institutions and philosophic systems. Edmund 
Burke, in his Reflections on the Revolution in France, pointed out that “from 
Magna Carta to the Declaration of Rights, it has been the uniform policy 
of our constitution to claim and assert our liberties, as an entailed inheri- 
tance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be transmitted to our 
posterity.” Abstract principles of liberty, equality, and brotherhood, given 
expression by the French philosophers, provided the intellectual founda- 
tions of eighteenth and nineteenth century movements toward democracy. 
These doctrines are enshrined in our own Declaration of Independence, 
which defines the purpose of government as securing the inalienable rights 
of men, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
Preamble to the Constitution of the United States places Justice and 
Liberty as among the ends to be served. In the Gettysburg Address, 
Lincoln referred to the United States as “conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

Concepts of the rights of all men found international expression in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, both embodied in the peace treaties which 
concluded the World War. 

Under article 23, the Covenant of the League of Nations pledges the 
members of the League to endeavor “to secure and maintain fair and hu- 
mane conditions of labor for men, women, and children, both in their own 
countries and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial 
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relations extend,” and further pledges them to “undertake to secure just 
treatment of the native inhabitants of territories under their control,” 
and “‘co take steps in matters of international concern for the prevention 
and control of disease.’’ Through the Health Organisation, the Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions, the Advisory Committee on Opium and 
other Dangerous Drugs, and other committees and sections, the League 
has functioned as an international agency for the development of standards 
and the provision of services for the promotion of public health and social 
well-being, and has helped to translate into action the ideals of inter- 
national effort set forth in the Covenant. 

The Constitution of the International Labour Organisation! begins by 
asserting that universal peace can be established only if it is based on social 
justice; and that the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the 
conditions in their own countries. Certain measures were recommended 
as essential for peace based on social justice. These include, for example, 
recognition of the principle that labor should not be regarded merely as an 
article of commerce; regulation of hours of work; prevention of unemploy- 
ment; provision for an adequate living wage; protection of the worker 
against sickness or injury arising out of employment; protection of chil- 
dren, young people, and women; protection of the interests of workers 
when employed in countries other than their own; and recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association. By June, 1939, sixty-seven interna- 
tional conventions had been adopted by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion; by September of the same year, 859 ratifications were recorded.” 

The illustrations that have been given, among many others that could 
be cited, are sufficient to show that for many years a process has been at 
work in international law which, like the slow growth of the Common Law 
of England, has tended toward the universal assertion of human rights and 
liberties. That this process is only in its beginning under international law, 
and is complete only to a limited degree in any nation, is apparent. More- 
over, the growth of the totalitarian States, and war conditions in Europe 
and Asia, have turned the clock back with respect to many aspects of life, 
and threaten to engulf the entire world in a movement of retrogression. It 
is especially important at this time to take a leaf from Edmund Burke, and 


1Part XIII (Labor) of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919. 

2See the International Labor Organization, The First Decade, by Albert 
Thomas, World Peace Foundation, 1931, and The United States in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, by Ethel M. Johnson, Washington Branch, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1939. 
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to review the ground that has been covered in the advance toward social 
justice, with a view to holding the lines, recovering lost ground, and mak- 
ing major advances as soon as opportunity offers. This is no theoretical or 
abstract exercise of imagination and reason. Rather is it a very practical 
review of everyday procedures with the purpose of determining how far 
the principles upon which free institutions have been established are still 
recognized as guides for individual and social action, and what the pros- 
pects for the more complete realization of social justice may be. 


Aspects of Freedom and Social Collaboration 


In human society it may be said that there is no such thing as an absolute 
right, since social justice requires a continuous process of adjustment, 
compromise, and resolution of conflicts between the liberty of the indi- 
vidual and the requirements of social living. Recognizing, therefore, that 
different aspects of freedom and social participation may be of such a 
nature that one cannot be advanced without some impairment of another, 
we may list some of the major items that might be included in an emerging 
“Bill of Rights” for mankind as follows: 


I. Freedom of the person. 
a. The right to life and health. 
b. The right to personal privacy, chastity, self-respect. 
c. Freedom of speech, of worship, of scientific research, of invention. 
d. Right to an education, free choice of schools, freedom of teaching. 


Il. Freedom of movement, communication, commerce, and domicile. 
a. Freedom of travel and commerce. 
b. Freedom of the mails, the radio, the telegraph and telephone, of the 
press, of assembly. 
c. Freedom of domicile. 


III. Economic freedom. 

a. Right to choice of work and employment opportunity. 

b. Right to training for vocations and professions. 

c. Right to bargain collectively. 

d. Right to fair return for labor and to reasonable hours and conditions of 
labor. 

e. Freedom to acquire, hold, and transmit property.3 
a. Individual property. 
b. Income derived from social insurance. 


IV. Political freedom. 
a. Right to renounce and to acquire citizenship. 


8The items included under III are particularly likely to involve conflicts of 
interests which may result in one type of freedom being markedly abridged in 
order to secure other, perhaps more essential, freedom. 
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b. Right to vote and to hold office. 


c. Civil service based on merit. 





d. Right to equal protection and due process of law. 


Acceptance and Denial of These Aspects of Freedom 


Complete review of the extent to which the various aspects of freedom 
and social collaboration have gained ground or have lost ground within 
and among nations would require a study of the internal conditions in each 
nation and the constitution and functioning of international agencies of 
many different types. Some of the ground to be covered by such review 


may be outlined as follows: 


I. As to freedom of the person 
Within countries 


Abolition of human slavery. 


Limitation or abolition of com- 
mercialized prostitution. 


Law enforcement—prevention 
and punishment of crime. 


Control of munitions—reduction 
or increase of armaments, 
compulsory military training. 


Civil liberties; discrimination or 
nondiscrimination based on 
race, national origin, religious 
or political beliefs. 


Effective freedom of worship; 
extension of church oppor- 
tunities. 


Universal educational oppor- 
tunity; free choice of schools 
meeting required standards; 
freedom of teaching. 


Prevention and treatment of dis- 
ease. 


International instruments and policies 


Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Slavery of the League of Nations. 


League of Nations work on Traffic 
in Women and Children. 


Extradition agreements and other 
methods of leaiiiadena collab- 
oration in punishment of crimes 
against persons. 


League of Nations; Pan American 
treaties and agreements; limita- 
tion of armaments; arbitration 
and conciliation; World Court; 
nonaggression treaties; economic 
aggression; territorial aggression; 
war. 


Church missionary activities. 


League of Nations, Pan American 
Union—Committees and services 
promoting intellectual coopera- 
tion; voluntary associations. 


Health Organisation of League of 
Nations, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 
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League of Nations Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Questions; inter- 
national cooperation in disaster 
relief, and other types of official 
and voluntary social and relief 
work, under conditions of war 
and of peace. 


As to freedom of movement, communication, commerce, and domicile. 


Within countries 


Existence of, or freedom from 
segregated districts or regions, 
segregation in public convey- 
ances, passport requirements, 
police registration, etc. 


Immigration and emigration re- 
strictions and requirements. 


Laws of citizenship and settle- 


ment for purposes of poor re- 
lief. 


Censorship of mails, or other 
means of communication, or 
the press. 


Freedom or limitation of free- 
dom of speech and of assembly. 


Protective tariffs; free trade. 


As to economic freedom 
Within countries 


Labor legislation safeguarding 
right to collective bargaining, 
es hours and conditions 
of labor, establishing minimum 
or reasonable wages. 


Safeguarding or denial of right to 
strike; conciliation and arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes; 

Public employment services; 

Vocational training and guid- 
ance; apprenticeship. 


Laws and policies regarding 


monopolies. 


International instruments and policies 


Transit organization of the League 
of Nations. 


International agreements regarding 
passports and visas. 


Work of League of Nations on As- 
sistance to Indigent Foreigners. 


Universal Postal Union. 


International and Pan American 
work on specifications and stand- 
ards. 


International instruments and policies 


International Labour Organisation— 
Conventions and agreements. 

Economic and financial work of the 
League of Nations. 

International Trade Agreements. 

Colonial and Empire Trade Policies. 
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Laws safeguarding, limiting, or 
abolishing property rights. 
Patents, copyrights, trademarks. 

Social insurance legislation. 


. As to political freedom 


Universal or limited franchise, 
limitations for reasons of sex, 
property, race; secret ballot. 


Citizenship laws, restricting or 
facilitating acquisition of citi- 
zenship. 


Laws and practice regarding 
holding public office, civil 
service. 


Laws and administrative policies 
protecting or restricting civil 
liberties. 





Developing International Sanctions for Social Justice 


After considering the extent to which agreement can be reached con- | 
cerning certain principles of social justice, either throughout the world or 
among a limited number of nations or of groups transcending national 
boundaries, the question of what kind of sanctions or administrative pro- 
cedures can be applied to make these principles effective would have to be 
reviewed. Thus would be raised the whole question of international 
collaboration and international organization for promoting peace based 
upon social justice. Such peace cannot be safeguarded through international 
action alone. It requires the sincere commitment of nations as well to the 
advancement, within their own boundaries, of the principles which are 
found to be essential in a world order based upon the principle of the dig- 
nity and worth of man. 

Among the methods which have been proved to be effective within 
nations or in the international sphere are the following: 

1. Investigation and publication by impartial, competent authorities, 
with advisory and technical service to help translate findings into action. 

2. Formulation of standards and policies by conferences and congresses, 
both official and nongovernmental in character. 

3. Weighting of national and international policies in favor of units of 
government or of nations accepting and applying standards agreed upon— 
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for example, grants-in-aid from larger to smaller units of government 
within nations; reciprocal trade agreements. 

4. International conventions and agreements. 

5. International cooperation on projects, or international administration 
of projects, deemed necessary for advancement of common aims—for 
example, international educational or health work. 








THE CONCEPT OF PEACE 


By Cuartes G. Fenwick 


What Is ‘‘Peace”’ 


Much harm has been done to the cause of a constructive peace by the 
popular misunderstanding of the nature of peace and by the tendency to 
identify the term “peace” with the maintenance of the status quo. If peace 
is to be no more than a negative term, indicating the repression of violence 
without any reference to the conditions that make for violence, if it is to 
mean the absence of war on the battlefield when all the while economic 
and social forces are preparing the way for military conflict, then clearly 
what we have is merely an “armed peace,’ which is but the prelude to 
future war. 


The Repression of Violence 


But even if ‘‘peace” is conceived in its broader and positive meaning, as 
the “tranquillity of order” based upon justice, it is clear that if any com- 
munity, whether individual nation or family of nations, is to attain that 
happy condition its primary task must be the repression of violence. Here 
the analogy with the domestic law of the State is not only suggestive but 
compelling. Long ago it was recognized that there can be no peace within 
the State if each citizen is to be allowed to take the law into his own hands 
and enforce his claims by his own armed might. It matters not how good he 
believes his claim to be, violence is forbidden him, and any resort to it is 
unlawful and punishable even though it should subsequently appear that 
the claim itself, by judgment of the courts, was a just one. To this extent 
the law of the State defends existing personal and property rights, it pro- 
tects the status quo, to use the phrase of international law; and it does so 
even when, on occasion, there is reason to believe that abstract justice 
might call for a different decision. The State makes no compromise with 
violence, simply because it recognizes that if resort to violence is per- 
mitted to the individual citizen, nothing but anarchy would result, and 
whatever minor injustices might attend the status quo would be outweighed 
a hundred times by those attending a general condition of lawlessness. 

As between citizens, so between nations the repression of violence must 
be the paramount obligation of the international community, to which all 
others are subordinate. The old right of each nation to be the judge in its 
own case must be definitely repudiated; the old right to declare war at 
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will must be rejected without compromise. Under no circumstances must 
a nation be permitted to take the law into its own hands; and if it should 
do so, it must find ranged against it the organized community of nations 
which will see in its act of violence an attack upon the principle of law and 
order and, therefore, an attack upon each member of the community indi- 
vidually. 


Methods of Pacific Settlement 


But if the international community is to be able to repress violence 
successfully it must first of all make provision for the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice, that is, it must set up agencies of pacific settlement com- 

tent to adjust the claims of States upon the basis of principles accepted 
as the law of the community. Not all disputes between nations are of such 
a character; those arising out of political, as distinct from legal, issues 
require separate treatment. But controversies arising out of differences of 
opinion as to legal rights, i.e. rights based upon the application of accepted 
general principles to concrete situations, can properly be required to be 
submitted to arbitration or to regularly established institutions, such as the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The pacific settlement of con- 
troversies that have come to be known as “political disputes” may require 
adjustment by less formal methods, such as the procedure of conciliation 
as distinct from arbitration. The existence of these political disputes is due 
to the fact that international law has failed to develop rules covering many 
of the most important relations of States, so that it is impossible to refer 
them to “judicial settlement” for lack of a legal basis of decision. In turn, 
the failure of international law to develop these rules is due to the defective 
organization of the international community and the inadequate concep- 
tions of law, order, peace, and justice which have hitherto prevailed. 


Justice as a Condition of the Repression of Violence 


This leads us to a consideration of a second condition for the successful 
repression of violence by the international community, namely the promo- 
tion of justice. Here the analogy of national law is helpful, if not so com- 
pelling as in the case of the suppression of violence. It has long been 
recognized by the individual State that it would be impossible to repress 
violence if grave wrongs are permitted to continue, if the conditions of 
life become intolerable for a large part of the community, if the distribution 
of the necessities of life becomes so inequitable as to create a deep sense of 
resentment on the part of those who are thus deprived of economic and 
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social security. It is the task of the national legislature to remedy these 
wrongs, to see to it that every citizen, as far as legislation can bring it 
about, has such a share in the national wealth as to give him a stake in the 
government and thus to range him on the side of law and order. This 
legislative effort on the part of the State is a continuing one, calling for the 
highest degree of statesmanship, so that a balance may be preserved be- 
tween stability, resting upon an assurance of the protection of existing 
property rights, and justice which calls for meeting the human needs of the 
whole citizen body. 


Dynamic Character of Peace 


So must it be also between nations. Unless international law can be 
developed so as to become a means of remedying wrongs, an agency for 
the needs of each and every member of the international community, there 
can be little hope of preventing recourse to violence by those members of 
the community who believe themselves to be the victims of intolerable 
wrongs. “Peace” is thus conceived to be something dynamic, something 
which can only be obtained by the constant effort of the international 
community to make its rules of law correspond with the changing condi- 
tions in the relations of States and the growth of new needs for which the 
existing law has made no provision simply because they did not exist at the 
time its rules were formulated. Here we are confronted with the most 
important and the most difficult task of a constructive peace movement— 
the most important task because unless it is undertaken, there is no hope of 
repressing violence, and the most difficult task because of the many con- 
flicts of national interest and the complicated character of the issues that 
must inevitably be presented to the organized community for solution. 
What shall constitute “tolerable conditions of living’”’ for nations is more 
complicated than the corresponding problem between individual citizens. 
It may well be that there is no solution for a number of the present conflicts 
of national interest on the basis on which the particular nations take their 
stand; and it is possible that the solution may have to be sought by chang- 
ing the underlying conditions that give rise to the dispute, by creating a 
new body of interests common to the whole community which will make 
the particular national interest seem less pressing. 

Such must be the legislative task of the organized international com- 
munity if it is to build a constructive peace capable of standing whatever 


strains may be put upon it. It is a task which calls not only for statesman- 
ship of the highest order, but for a recognition on the part of the leading | 
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governments that many of the national interests which they have hitherto 
sought to advance by isolated national action may in the future have to be 
advanced by cooperation with other nations in the pursuit of the common 
good of the international community. If this means that a price must be 
paid for peace; it also means that if such a peace can be obtained, the price 
that has been paid for it will be many times repaid. A stable peace, a peace 
based upon justice, a peace in which the great majority of nations have such 
a stake that their overwhelming weight can be counted upon on the side of 
law and order—such a peace awaits the world when public opinion in the 
leading countries comes to realize what it would mean in terms of their 
own moral ideals and material interest. If the advance to the goal must be 
by successive stages, the ultimate attainment of the goal depends only upon 
our determination to reach it. 
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THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 
By Eucene STALEY 


What are the essential economic conditions that must be met in the post- 
war world if the next peace is to be durable? Three things, this memoran- 
dum will suggest, are fundamental. First, there must be assurance of 
access to the world’s markets and materials through peaceful exchange; 
that is, there must be economic alternatives to conquest. Second, there 
must be reasonable economic stability, for the disastrous booms and 
depressions which bring so much personal suffering also imperil the peace 
between nations. Third, there must be a coordinated program of progres. 
sive economic development, not merely because this will make rising 
living standards possible for the peoples of the world, but also because it 
is the only way to deal satisfactorily with certain acute problems which 
we can foresee in the postwar situation, namely: the problem of economic 
demobilization when the fighting stops; the problem of maintaining a 
sufficient rate of investment in the advanced countries; and the problem of 
peaceful adjustment to rapid population increase, which must continue for 
some time yet in certain areas of the world, now that migration no longer 
provides a safety valve. 

If we can make a fair amount of progress along the lines mentioned, and 
if enough political solidarity can be achieved so that nations need not direct 
their economic policy to increasing their military power, but can think in 
terms of the well-being of their people (an indispensable condition for any 
future progress in international economic relations, and a condition which 
depends fundamentally on finding some means of assuring collective pro- 
tection against attack so that extreme national preparedness will not be 
necessary), then the economic basis for a lasting peace will have been laid. 


Economic Alternatives to Conquest 


Conquest as a means of increasing the economic opportunities of the | 


peoples who engage in it is more likely than not to be a snare and delusion 
in the modern world. The people of Italy are worse off economically be- 
cause they have Ethiopia. Japan’s venture in China is not likely to improve 
the lot of the average Japanese citizen. Even if Germany should be vie- 
torious and should emerge from this war with complete control of Europe, 
and with a choice selection of overseas colonies, it is still questionable 
whether the ordinary German man and woman, paying taxes for the last 


war, supporting armies to defend the new conquest, preparing for still | 
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further battles, will have gained in his standard of living over what he 
might have enjoyed by peaceful trade. Modern military efforts are terrifi- 
cally costly in terms of living standards, both before, during, and after the 
war. But even though conquest is a false road to economic opportunity, it 
may be tried if other roads seem to be blocked. 

Even at the risk of appearing to lend support to misleading slogans like 
“the haves versus the have-nots,” which are used by the propagandists of 
aggressor governments in ways that cannot stand critical examination, we 
must make this important point clear. Modern peoples cannot use their 
productive abilities to the best advantage if they are shut up within their 
own boundaries by regulations of their own governments or of other 
governments which drastically restrict access to the outside world. The 
industrial system of producing wealth demands large markets for standard- 
ized products and wide sources of supplies for important raw materials. 
Some national units in the world are so large that the market is wide 
enough and the raw material sources varied enough within their own 
boundaries to enable them to be fairly independent, if an emergency were 
to make that necessary. The United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
British Empire (as one entity) might be put in this class. Even these great 
areas, while they could get along under an industrial system with only their 
own resources, are much better off when they also have access to the 
markets and resources of the rest of the world. Thus, they can produce a 
surplus of their best specialities (cotton, wheat, tobacco, machinery, 
automobiles, electrical goods, etcetera, in the United States) and export 
them, using the purchasing power so obtained abroad to buy and import 
other things that are not so well produced within the country, e.g. coffee, 
tin, hand-made articles, fashion goods. 

For all the other industrial countries of the world, however, and for 
countries not now industrialized where the people hope to raise their 
living standards by adopting modern techniques, this matter of access to 
the markets and the resources of the rest of the world is much more vital. 
All these countries must be able to sell and buy in the outside world, or 
else they must renounce much of modern production technology and 
depend on cruder, more primitive, less specialized ways of making a 
living—ways that certainly could not support at their accustomed levels 
of consumption anywhere near the present populations of such countries 
as Switzerland, Belgium, Japan, Germany, and Denmark. For the largest 
political units in the world, access by trade and investment to the different 
resources of other parts of the world is a great advantage; for the small and 
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middle-sized countries a certain amount of uninterrupted exchange is | 


almost a matter of life and death. 

One point must be seen clearly, because it is so often overlooked by 
advocates of economic isolation in America. If the large, well-endowed, 
political units, like the United States, build economic walls around them. 
selves and decide to go in for self-sufficiency or even for a minimum of 
foreign trade, they are not merely renouncing the advantages of trade for 
themselves. They are renouncing trade for other peoples, too. The big country, 
giving up opportunities for two-way trade that it may be led to regard as 
unimportant, is depriving the small or middle-sized country of a necessity, 

Energetic and ambitious people who find that their economic opportuni- 
ties, their chances to have a better living for themselves and their children, 
are blocked by economic walls that others have erected around territory 
over which these others have what is called “sovereignty,” are likely to 
say: ““We too must have sovereignty over our share of the world’s riches. 
We must extend our boundaries. We must control territory ourselves, so 
that no one can deny us access to markets and to raw materials.”” Dema- 


gogic leaders will be sure to exaggerate the extent to which the economic | 
barriers of other peoples are to blame for troubles at home. Thus, if peace 


is to be secure, not only must the reality be removed from this argument 
that only by enlarging their boundaries can an energetic people improve 
their access to outside resources, but the economic alternatives to con- 
quest must be made so plain that the argument cannot serve even as an 
excuse. 

Are there peaceful alternatives which will enable energetic people to 
expand economically without having to extend the boundaries of their 
political sovereignty and without detracting from the economic opportuni- 
ties of other people? The answer is yes. The people in one country may 
benefit from the economic resources of the rest of the world if they have 
opportunity for exchange of goods, opportunity for borrowing or lending 
capital against future repayment, and opportunity for interchange of 
technical knowledge. An important characteristic of these three types of 
economic relations between peoples in different regions or different 
countries is that the benefit can be mutual. Trade, investment, and inter- 
change of technical knowledge, if reasonably well organized, do not 
achieve a gain for one country at the expense of others, but enable all to be 
more productive and to increase their living standards beyond what they 
could achieve in isolation. This characteristic is not true of the levying of 
tribute or of the slave-like exploitation of one people by another. In such 
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cases one side loses, the other gains. Movements of people—migrations— 
from regions with a low level of living to others with a higher level consti- 
tute a special type of economic contact where the benefit, under modern 
conditions, may not be mutual. Loss of population may increase economic 
opportunities for those who remain in the low standard country (although 
even this is by no means certain to be the case), but if the migration is on a 
mass basis so as to accomplish this result, the probable effect in the receiv- 
ing country would be to push living standards downward. The passing of 
opportunities for peaceful mass migration, and the undesirability of en- 
couraging conquest, render it all the more urgent to provide legitimate and 
mutually beneficial channels for economic improvement through encourag- 
ing international trade, international investment, and international spread 
of technical knowledge. 

A word must be said about “access to raw materials.” In large part the 
struggle for control over sources of raw materials is a struggle for military 
power. To satisfy the claims of those who want to be in a more effective 
position to wage war is certainly not the way to attain durable peace. On 
the other hand, there are certain legitimate claims bound up in the phrase 
“access to raw materials.” In time of peace, every modern nation needs a 
steady flow of many different materials and foodstuffs; it can legitimately 
claim that it should not be penalized because it does not happen to have all 
the varieties it needs under its own flag. Have the countries with sover- 
eignty over important raw raaterial supplies withheld them from the so- 
called “‘have-not”’ countries? The answer to this is, for the most part, no, 
not directly. (We are speaking now, of course, of peacetime conditions.) 
To be sure, there are many raw material restriction schemes—like the 
restrictions on cotton and wheat planting in the United States—but these 
have mainly been efforts to aid depressed producers and have not seriously 
impeded the “‘access” of importing countries to raw material supplies. 
Cases of discrimination have been very few, so that by and large it is true 
to say that Germans and Japanese and Danes and Swedes have been able to 
buy American cotton or wheat or oil as cheaply as Americans, and they 
have been able to buy rubber or tin or nickel produced in the British 
Empire as cheaply as any Englishman. Indeed, discrimination has as often 
as not been against the home consumer, as when American agricultural 
price-raising measures have led to the “dumping” of surpluses abroad. 
Furthermore, from the economic point of view (speaking of welfare 
economics, not war preparation) it was a misfortune to be too much of a 
taw material “have” during the depression, for the raw material countries 
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suffered more immediately and more severely than any others from the fall 
in prices. One so-called “‘have-not’’ country (Japan) was able to stage a 
rapid recovery from the depression and even to embark on a boom while 
other lands were still in a slump, partly for the very reason that it did not 
produce its own raw materials and was able to import them at bargain 
prices. England’s recovery also was aided by the cheapness of raw ma- 
terials imported from abroad. 

What reality there is behind the complaint about “access to raw ma- 
terials’’ in time of peace does not arise out of restrictions on raw materials 
as such. What really impedes access to raw materials is inability of po- 
tential purchasers of raw materials to sell enough of their own goods 
abroad in order to get the purchasing power that they need. In other words, 
it is the blocking of channels of trade in general, by tariffs, quotas, and all 
sorts of other import barriers, plus instability of world currency systems 
and the general sickness of trade in a depression that makes it difficult for 
countries which need raw materials to buy them. Trade has to be a two- 
way street. Impediments to a country’s exports lower its ability to import 
(and vice versa). Thus, the general throttling of world commerce in recent 
years has made it hard for all countries to buy the things that they want. 
The other side of the lack of “access to raw materials” which we hear so 
much about is an equal lack of “access to finished goods’’ on the part of 
raw material producers who are unable to sell their commodities profitably. 

To sum up: peace cannot be very secure so long as people feel that their 
opportunities for economic progress are being blocked, or may be blocked 
at any time, by the measures of foreign governments. Demagogues will 
shout—and there will be some truth in their shouting—that the only sure 
way to get economic opportunity is to conquer “‘living space.” An essential 
in organizing a durable peace is to provide real economic alternatives to 
conquest. The most effective alternatives, and the best, because they can 
be so organized as to benefit all nations, are international trade, inter- 
national investment, and international spread of technical knowledge. In 
other words, if we do not want soldiers to cross boundaries, we must 
arrange for goods, capital, and techniques to do so. 


Economic Stability 
A second condition of durable peace is reasonable economic stability. 
“Stability” does not mean rigidity or lack of change and progress, but 


maintenance of balance among the shifting elements of the economic 
environment in such a way that changes can be fairly smooth. A wild 
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boom, followed by a grim depression, throws millions out of jobs, disap- 
points the hopes of middle-class enterprisers and investors, and creates a 
mental atmosphere of frustration. Under such conditions irrational politi- 
cal movements seize hold of the public mind and offer relief by projecting 
the people’s troubles upon social enemies, real or imagined. Internally, the 
Jews, the Catholics, the Free Masons, the bankers, the “‘reds,” are likely 
to be blamed. Externally, responsibility for the evils of the day may be 
projected onto foreign enemies, a humiliating treaty, loss of colonies, or 
military weakness. Nations, being composed of individual human beings, 
may be driven into something like a mass psychosis when reality becomes 
too hard to bear. Armament expenditures offer themselves as a remedy for 
economic troubles, and aggressive outward thrusts may appeal to political 
leaders as means of allaying popular discontent. 

Violent economic fluctuations make peace insecure in still another way. 
In time of depression, when business men cannot market their goods and 
workers lose their jobs, the pressure on every national legislature to in- 
crease barriers against imports is irresistible. “Keep the home market for 
home producers” is the universal slogan. Even the forty-eight United 
States of America, though forbidden by the federal constitution to interfere 
with inter-State commerce, find ingenious ways to erect trade barriers, 
especially in time of depression. Internationally, protectionism runs riot. 
Furthermore, emergency measures of many kinds—currency devaluations, 
exchange controls, quotas, NRA [National Recovery Act] regulations— 
add to the effective height of the economic walls around national bound- 
aries. Thus, violent economic instability leads directly to measures which 
more than ever make economic opportunity seem to depend on political 
possession of territory—violating the first of the essential economic condi- 
tions of peace already discussed. 

It is not necessary to enlarge here on the relation of economic stability 
to durable peace, because two other memoranda, one by Alvin H. Hansen 
and one by Spencer Miller, Jr., devote special attention to this subject. As 
Professor Hansen points out, economists in the past when discussing 
international questions have generally given too little emphasis to problems 
of stability, as compared, for example, to the emphasis placed on trade 
barriers. 


Economic Development 


A third economic essential of durable peace is progressive economic 
development. There is an enormous amount of work still to be done in 
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improving the productive equipment of the world, not only in the “‘back- 
ward” countries but even in the most advanced industrial regions. If this 
task can be properly organized in the postwar period, then all other eco- 
nomic adjustments, domestic and international, will be much easier to 
make. Large-scale construction, involving the expenditure of great sums in 
productive investments, will be necessary if we are to have an expanding 
world economy, and, practically speaking, it is only in a period of expan- 
sion that there will be any chance of making real progress in the reduction 
of barriers to trade between nations or in the loosening of restrictions that 
hamper the internal economies of nations. Experience shows that in a 
contracting economy defensive, restrictionist, and nationalistic measures 
are likely to carry the day. Furthermore, large-scale construction plans, 
to be carried forward at a steady rate in the postwar period under the 
general leadership of governments, with ample provision for increasing the 
rate of publicly-stimulated investment when depression threatens, will be 
an indispensable part of any successful policy for maintaining world 
economic stability. Governmental leadership (which does not mean 
governmental execution of all projects) and international coordination will 
be necessary in order that there may be enough conscious planning and 
control over the rate of new investment to avoid sudden spurts and sudden 
cessations of activity like that which uncontrolled private investment 
produced in the late twenties. 

Economic development through world-wide, coordinated construction 
plans would, of course, justify itself in the long run by its effect in raising 
living standards. Only a few parts of the world are really well equipped, 
according to modern standards, for the daily battle against the niggardli- 
ness of nature, and even in such a well-equipped country as the United 
States many things still need to be done. All over the world there are tools 
to be made and installed, roads to be built, swamps to be drained, rivers 
to be controlled, waterfalls to be harnessed. It is probably in concerted 
efforts to do this job that the peoples of the world stand the best chance of 
finding what William James called ‘“‘a moral equivalent of war.” 

The process of bringing relatively undeveloped areas up to modern levels 
of efficiency is one in which the United States and other advanced countries 
which are the natural suppliers of equipment to outfit the rest of the world, 
can cooperate to the great advantage of their own industries. Of course, 
timid souls may be reluctant to see the rest of the world learn improved 
ways of making things, for fear there will be less buying from the ad- 
vanced countries and more competition for some of their established 
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industries. That is a short-sighted view, contradicted both by experience 
and by straightforward economic analysis. China, Africa, the countries of 
Latin America, when they get the equipment and the skills to improve 
their productivity and hence their living standards, will be immensely 
better trading partners for the United States and other advanced regions 
than they are today. Their purchases may be somewhat different, but they 
will be Jarger. The one requirement for the present industrialized countries 
is that they must not rest on their oars. They must expect—and, indeed, 
encourage—the development of many of the simpler industries, like 
textile making, in new countries, while they must themselves keep in the 
van of progress by creating new products, new processes, and by supplying 
the more complicated and highly specialized types of goods. 

A world-wide development program in the postwar period will be a 
useful—one might almost say an indispensable—means of meeting three 
special problems. One is the problem of economic demobilization. Prepara- 
tions for war, and war itself, bring great distortions in the peacetime 
structure of industry. In Japan, for instance, heavy industries have been 
enormously overbuilt to supply wartime needs. In Europe, blockade and 
counter-blockade have forced the duplication of manufacturing plants and 
other productive facilities already available in the outside world. Even 
neutrals, enlarging their facilities to turn our certain kinds of raw materials 
and finished products for the belligerents (e.g. metals, airplanes), while 
experiencing a fall in demand for certain other products (e.g. tobacco, 
cotton, in the United States) will find their industrial structures badly 
warped at the end of the war. How can the economic transition to peace 
be bridged for the relatively overdeveloped industries? It will be necessary 
to stimulate, somehow, a very high rate of new peacetime investment to 
take the place of the prodigious rate of wartime “investment” in arma- 
ments, thus allowing some of the overbuilt industries to continue in pro- 
duction and opening new avenues of employment to absorb the workers 
from others. As an essential part of that postwar emergency investment, 
I think it will be necessary to carry through large-scale, governmentally- 
inspired development programs. This is the only alternative I can see to 
world-wide economic collapse followed by almost complete liquidation of 
the private enterprise system and indefinite continuance of wartime 
methods of regimenting economic and probably political life. In other 
words, it would be a dangerous mistake to scrap governmental economic 
planning immediately after the war, as was done for the most part after 
1918, without providing for the transition from war economy to peace 
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economy. A positive program of construction, development, and invest- 
ment on both a national and an international scale will be needed. 

A problem much discussed of late is what types of adjustment are made 
necessary by the approach of stationary or declining populations and an 
apparent slowing down of the general rate of economic growth in the 
advanced countries. While this is not the place to go into the various 
aspects of that problem, it is worth while to point out that a concerted 
program of building up the less developed regions of the world would ease 
such adjustments, providing the development were so controlled as to 
avoid a great boom followed by a sudden stoppage, which would be merely 
to postpone and intensify the need for adjustment. 

While the West confronts declining population trends, the huge area of 
eastern and southeastern Asia, where one half the human race now dwells, 
is in an earlier stage of the population cycle. The first effect of the coming 
of modern methods, as in Europe a century or more ago, is to lower the 
death-rate and thus to promote a rapid increase in numbers. Probably the 
birth-rate will also fall, as it has fallen in the West, along with industriali- 
zation, and rising living standards. Already there are indications that Japan 
is repeating the experience of the West in this respect. But even if the cycle 
is run through more quickly than in the West, facilitated, as is certainly 
desirable in the interest of world stability, by introduction of birth control 
simultaneously with improvements that lower the death-rate, there will 
first be a sudden spurt of population growth, followed only later by a 
tapering off. Thus, in Japan, even though the average family is getting 
smaller, population must continue to grow rapidly for several decades 
yet, because of the large number of young persons born some time ago who 
are now coming into the child-bearing ages. For at least a generation, then, 
there will probably be acute population problems in the East. Remember 
that in the period of European expansion population overflowed into North 
and South America and other regions, while Asia, with a much bigger 
population base to start from, now finds itself in a world where migration 
on a large scale is practically barred, especially to Asiatics. The way to 
meet this problem constructively, it would seem, is by encouraging the 
development of Asiatic resources and productive power at a rate more 
rapid than the growth of population. This means organized international 
cooperation from the West in such matters as capital supply, equipment, 
engineering advice, education, and increased opportunities for two-way 
trade. It makes even more desirable the type of world-wide development 
program which, for many other reasons, appears to be an essential condi- 
tion of any future peace settlement that lasts. 
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To sum up, the economic essentials of a durable peace may be stated as, 
assurance of peaceful exchange on a scale which removes not only reasons 
but pretexts for seeking economic opportunity by conquest, control of 
booms and depressions to the point where there is reasonable economic 
stability, and coordinated economic development to raise living standards, 
especially in areas now retarded. 


I] 


The next question naturally is, What, concretely, needs to be done? In 
particular, what can we of the United States do in the next period of peace 
to make economic opportunity available through peaceful exchange instead 
of through conquest of territory, to promote economic stability, and to 
foster progressive economic development? The answer is that we can help 
to establish the economic essentials of a lasting peace in three principal 
ways, all of them important: (1) by doing certain things ourselves in the 
United States; (2) by agreeing with others not to do certain things; (3) 
by agreeing with others to do certain positive things. Let us consider these 
in order. 


The United States Acting Alone 


Among the things that we can do toward laying the economic basis of a 
livable peace, some of the very most important are entirely within our own 
power, here within our own country. Few Americans realize how im- 
portant our internal economic conditions and our internal economic policies 
—as well as our foreign policies— may be in determining the conditions 
under which the world economy as a whole will operate. The United 
States in itself is a very large fraction of the whole world economy. When 
the League of Nations wished to construct an index of manufacturing pro- 
duction, its statisticians found that for the period 192 5-29 they had to give 
the United States a “weight” equal to 45 per cent of the world total. The 
percentage would be lower now, on account of the relative rise of Japan 
and Russia, but probably we still do well over a third of all the manu- 
facturing in the world. Not only is the United States the greatest manu- 
facturing nation, and hence the greatest consumer of raw materials, but 
it is also the greatest raw material producer. Here again the best estimates 
seem to indicate that United States production normally runs somewhere 
around a third of the world total. We carry on more foreign trade than any 
other country in the world except Great Britain, despite our high tariff 
barriers. American foreign trade was about one seventh of the world total 
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in 1929 and one ninth in 1937. When our economy is working full steam 
ahead, as in the 1920’s, the capacity of the United States as a generator of 
new capital far exceeds that of any other area in the world. Estimates by 
Simon Kuznets show that in the boom years when the national income of 
this country reached eighty billion dollars more than a tenth of that income 
was put into new capital investment—well over nine billion dollars in 
some years. Most of this was invested at home, but the net amount of new 
long-term capital sent abroad from 1926 to 1928 was over a billion dollars 
a year. This exceeded the rate at which Great Britain had been lending 
when it was placing half its national savings abroad in the years just before 
1914. Colin Clark’s estimates of national income and outlay in Great 
Britain put net domestic investment for 1929 at £211,000,000 (roughly, 
$1,000,000,000) and overseas investment at £103.000,000 (roughly, 
$500,000,000). In other words, it is clear that the United States has no 
rival as a potential supplier of international capital, and also that fluctua- 
tions in the rate of investment in our cconomy can easily be so enormous 
as almost to call the tune for the whole economic world. 

Thus, the United States has within its own power, without having to 
persuade any other government on earth, control over the economic 
policies of perhaps a third of the world economy. If we decide to be nation- 
alistic and exclusive, a third of the economic world has decided to act that 
way. If we decide to cooperate in reciprocal opening of economic oppor- 
tunities through peaceful means of trade, and through fostering world-wide 
development programs, then a third of the world has decided to do that. If 
our internal policies produce an economic system that is erratic and un- 
stable, then the rest of the world will find it hard, indeed, to maintain bal- 
ance. Like a good-natured giant who does not realize how heavy his hand 
may be, the United States, even when engaged unconcernedly on “its own 
affairs” can almost casually produce effects on other countries that spell 
devastation or sudden prosperity for them. 

This means that the United States has an opportunity and responsibility 
which cannot be escaped. Little countries like Denmark and Bolivia can 
only do their best to adapt themselves to the economic winds blowing in 
the world. We do much to determine the direction of the winds. Let us 
look briefly at the relation of economic policy in the United States to each 
of the three economic essentials of livable peace in the world. 

First, so far as access to trading opportunities and world resources for 
“thave-not’’ nations is concerned, what the United States does is actually 
more important than all the colonial policies in the world put together. We 
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hear a great deal about the inevitable scramble for markets in Africa and 
the colonial areas of Asia. But the fall in our purchases abroad from 1929- 
32 was $3,076,000,000 (from $4,399,000,000 to $1,323,000,000), while 
the total purchases of all the colonial areas in the world were only $3,052,- 
000,000 in 1929. In other words, while the question of access to colonies 
may make the headlines, even more significant from the purely economic 
point of view is a healthy economy and a disposition to import in the 
United States. Anything that may make us more import-minded—such as 
the growth of strong, organized consumer groups to help offset the log- 
rolling pressures of protected interests, or increased realization on the 
part of our most efficient industries that their export possibilities are 
choked by our own import barriers, or a common-sense desire by the 
American people to be able to use the gold piling up in this country to buy 
goods—will help not only our own welfare but the prospects for stable 
peace in the world. 

On the score of stability, the memorandum by Alvin H. Hansen shows 
convincingly what a large contribution to the basis of lasting peace we 
might make by successful control of our own erratic economic fluctuations. 
The fall in American demand for silk from 1929 to 1932, due to the depres- 
sion, cut this important source of income for Japanese farm families by 
more than 50 per cent, and discontent thus generated probably reinforced 
the effects of other factors—such as the fall in price of soya beans in Man- 
churia, the American Hawley-Smoot tariff, and Chinese tariff increases— 
which were operating to encourage militaristic adventures by Japan. 
Again, in the recession of 1937-38 the sudden decrease in American buying 
produced a very noticeable fall in world trade and threatened the prosperity 
of many countries—first, the raw material suppliers like Siam and Java 
which sell us such things as tin and rubber, and then through them, as well 
as directly, the major industrial countries of the world. This is not to say 
that American economic fluctuations always call the tune for the world, 
nor does it deny that conditions abroad may have important effects on our 
own prosperity. In 1937-38, for example, the steadying influence of well- 
maintained purchases of our exports by other countries was one of the 
factors that helped us to stage a quick recovery from the recession. In the 
early thirties, on the other hand, the collapse of foreign banking and cur- 
rency systems and the multiplication of trade barriers abroad (inspired in 
part by our own Hawley-Smoot example) worked in the opposite way and 
helped to deepen and prolong our troubles. 

The point is that economic fluctuations these days exhibit a strong 
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world-wide interdependence, and that progress in bringing the violent 
swings of our own economy under control would be a very great contribu- 
tion to general world stability. The economies of the different parts of the 
world may be likened to Alpinists roped together on the slope of a glacier, 
The United States is the biggest and sturdiest of all, but not always the 
most sure-footed. When Uncle Sam slips, the jerk on the others is very 
strong. 

The internal economic policies of the United States will also have much 
to do with determining how rapidly and smoothly economic development 
can be carried forward throughout the world. The development of hitherto 
“backward” regions will mean important shifts in world commerce, and 
hence will make adjustments and adaptations necessary in the industrial 
structures of the advanced countries. Thus, economic progress in China 
might mean a considerable expansion for some industries in the United 
States—such as tools, machines, electrical goods, many kinds of specialty 
goods, semi-luxuries that the Chinese cannot now afford at all, perhaps 
even food products as the Chinese dietary standard improves—while other 
industries might be adversely affected by substitution of Chinese home 
production for some of our former exports, or by Chinese competition in 
third markets or in our own home market. In a period of world economic 
improvement these latter effects could easily be swallowed up in the 
general expansion and would be hardly noticeable, if the American econ- 
omy is not too inflexible and rigid. Thus, our own internal policies with 
respect to such matters as vocational retraining, employment exchanges to 
find new jobs for workers in declining industries, industrial research, 
forward-looking analysis of market trends in order to help business 
administrators make right decisions, prevention of monopolistic practices 
that tend to “freeze” the industrial status quo, all enter decidedly into the 
picture not only of our own economic progress but also of the world’s 
prospects for rapid development. It is hardly necessary to add the further 
fact that rapid strides in the development of “backward” regions will be 
much more likely if the advanced industrial areas, of which the United 
States is the chief, are in a healthy state themselves, imbued with a spirit 
of progress and enterprise, able and willing to invest capital and to extend 
direct technical assistance. 

‘To conclude this part of the analysis, it is apparent that the United States 
can do certain very important things by itself to construct an economic 
basis for durable peace. Greater willingness on our part to allow access by 
trade to our huge market would in itself cut away a considerable part of 
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the economic grounds for complaint by countries that think of themselves 
as “have-nots.” An internal expansion program in such purely domestic 
lines as housing, and determined efforts to control the internal forces 
making for booms and depressions, thus moderating somewhat the terrific 
impact of our own unstable economy upon the rest of the world, would 
make international stability much more attainable. A spirit of adaptability 
and progress, readiness to shift over to new and more promising industries 
instead of fighting losing battles to defend vested interests in out-dated 
ones, positive efforts to promote desirable types of occupational mobility 
and economic flexibility in general, would all be significant contributions 
by the United States to world order. All of these contributions, be it noted, 
would call for no sacrifice of material interest by the United States. They 
would call for sacrifices of prejudice, ignorance, and shortsightedness, but 
in return there would be tangible gains in our economic welfare and in our 
chances for living in a world of secure peace. 


Agreeing Not to Do Certain Things 


There is a second type of action which the United States might take and 
which would also be very important in laying an economic basis for stable 
peace. We might agree with other nations not to do certain things. Peace 
will be insecure so long as peoples feel, and justifiably, that at any time 
measures may be put into effect elsewhere which alter the economic basis 
of their civilized existence, but over which they have no control and no 
effective right of protest. Sudden increases in the import barriers of other 
countries are measures of this kind, as are trade discriminations, limitations 
on the production or export of monopolized products, and the like. A dur- 
able peace will in the long run be impossible in the modern interdependent 
world unless we can get some limitations placed on the exercise of national 
sovereignty in the economic field. Also, it will be difficult to get interna- 
tional cooperation on more direct measures for the promotion of economic 
welfare if States insist on using the threat of raising their trade barriers as 
a bargaining device. 

Nations must agree to give up their unqualified right to change their 
economic legislation without regard for the effect on other nations. At the 
very least, they must agree to consult with the other parties affected. Con- 
cretely, there must be agreement among the important countries that no 
one of them will alter the value of its currency in relation to the others 
except after consultation. This would simply extend the principle of the 
tripartite monetary agreement entered into by the United States, Great 
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Britain, and France in 1936. Second, all barriers to imports in whatever 
form should be bound against increase except after consultation and op- 
portunity for negotiation between the government which proposes to 
increase its barriers and other interested governments or international 
organizations. This could be accomplished, in fact, by a sufficiently wide- 
spread network of trade agreements of the type which Mr. Hull has 
promoted, provided all important commodities and all types of barriers 
were covered, and provided the agreements could not be denounced except 
on fairly long notice. 

Even better than mere agreement to consult would be still more stringent 
agreements, if they could be obtained, in which the subscribing States 
would renounce all future upward movements of trade barriers against 
each other’s products and would undertake to amend their import restric- 
tions henceforth only in a downward direction—possibly with an emer- 
gency clause, recognizing exceptions to this pledge under special circum- 
stances, the existence of which would have to be proved by some agreed 
procedure. 


Positive Economic Cooperation 


Barriers to trade around national boundaries should be lowered. Meas- 
ures of the type of the Hull trade agreements will continue to deserve every 
support. It has already been explained in some detail why the lessening of 
trade barriers is an essential condition for durable peace. But by itself it is 
not enough, even in the economic sphere. An international economic 
program for the postwar world which limited itself merely to the reduction 
and limitation of trade barriers and the stabilization of exchange rates 
would run against insurmountable practical obstacles. Furthermore, it is 
questionable whether, in the absence of more positive types of international 
economic cooperation, such a limited program by itself would even be 
desirable. We shall no longer be living in the kind of a world where the 
slogans, ‘“‘Let trade flow, remove barriers, let economic relations of all 
kinds take place more freely,” will have the remotest chance of bringing 
stable economic welfare. 

The postwar world will be, in the first place, a world of economic dis- 
location with exhaustion, devastation, probably acute social and political 
disorganization, in important regions. There will be starvation in some 
areas. Revolution and anarchy may be rampant. Cities and factories, 
transport lines, normal business contacts, will have been destroyed. But 
there will be even more deep-lying dislocations. The emergency plants 
erected for making war materials, and the workers in them, will not simply 
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disappear from the scene on the signing of an armistice. New trade connec- 
tions will have been opened during the war and old ones blocked; this will 
leave permanent effects, some of them perhaps beneficial, but some of them 
a persistent source of maladjustment. Farmers who have been urged to 
increase their plantings of crops formerly supplied from abroad may not 
wish to abandon these new lines after the war. (The new wheat acreage 
planted during the war of 1914-18 was one of the main causes of the 
American farm problem of the twenties and even of “dust bowl” condi- 
tions in the thirties.) The difficulties of ‘economic demobilization,” that 
is, the transition from war economy to peace economy, have already been 
mentioned above. Many of the war-caused dislocations will not pass away, 
even in decades. 

Second, we shall very likely have a world of large economic blocs— 
areas much greater than present-day national States, joined by voluntarily 
coordinated trade and currency policies, or by customs unions and trade 
preferences, or by outright federation, or by conquest and fear. The 
possibilities include such groupings as a Danubian bloc or federation, a 
Baltic grouping, some kind of a “new order” with or without Japanese 
domination in East Asia, a Soviet bloc, perhaps associated with a German- 
dominated area in Europe, perhaps a union of North Atlantic democracies, 
perhaps a more closely-knit inter-American economic organization, 
perhaps a European federation of some sort. Such a world seems the more 
probable because it would be a continuation of the trend of centuries, under 
the impulse of fundamental technological changes, toward larger politico- 
economic units. 

In the third place, the postwar world will be a world of controlled 
economy, to an extent never before seen in modern times. Since the out- 
break of hostilities there has been a great proliferation of government- 
sponsored purchasing monopolies, new industrial cartels, rationing, price 
controls, management, of the supplies of great world staples—not only in 
such lines as rubber and tin, where effective control schemes have been 
functioning for some time, but also, for example, in wool, where the 
British Government has contracted for the entire clip of Australia and 
New Zealand, and part of the South African clip. Shipping, aviation, and 
all forms of international transport and communication will no doubt 
emerge from the war under stringent control. Managed currencies, con- 
trolled exchange rates, rationing of foreign exchange, will be nearly 
universal. Barter trade practices will be much more widespread than 
before. 

A significant thing about all this growth of wartime control is that to a 
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considerable extent it represents merely a speeding up and intensification 
of long-time trends already very evident inthe prewar world. Long before 
the outbreak of hostilities the U.S.S.R. had almost completely displaced 
the automatically functioning market system of economic organization by 
a centrally planned system. More recently, Germany has gone to very 
complete control. The war and war-preparedness economies of Japan and 
Italy were highly regimented before 1939. In Scandinavia, Britain, the 
British Dominions, France, the United States, Latin-American countries, 
China—in fact, everywhere—“‘mixed” economic systems with varying 
combinations of competitive free enterprise and conscious management 
were tending unanimously toward an increase in management in general 
and of the réle of government in particular. These trends represented, to 
some extent, preparation for war, but they were not confined to war- 
threatened areas and they had been going on, at a slower rate, for a century. 
It seems necessary to conclude that much of the increased economic control 
of wartime will not pass away when peace comes. There will be a certain 
amount of “‘de-control,’’ but many of the effects on economic organization 
will have to be reckoned as permanent new elements in our social environ- 
ment—capable of a certain amount of shaping by intelligent action, but 
not to be conjured away by any amount of wishing for a return to the 
normality of 1939 or 1914. The war of 1914-18 left a heritage of increased 
economic “management.” For example, many of the raw material control 
schemes of the last twenty years had their origin in that war. The effect of 
the present wars in this respect is likely to be even greater—in my opinion, 
very much greater. 

This, then, is the nature of the new economic world that we shall have 
to face if and when an armistice comes. It will be a world of dislocation, a 
world of great economic blocs, and a world where economic life is more 
extensively “managed” than ever before in the modern industrial era. In 
such a world, trade, investment, technical assistance—all the methods of 
productive economic cooperation between different regions and peoples— 
must not only be allowed, they must be encouraged, regulated, coordinated 
with internal plans of different governments, and in many cases organized 
and led by positive actions of governments. It would be a great mistake in 
economic statesmanship to attack the problems of the postwar era on the 
assumption that successful strategy can be based solely on the idea of 
restoring free and uncontrolled markets. Such a policy would be disastrous, 
for it could not succeed, and the misguided attempts to make it succeed 
would tend to lessen the chance of developing intelligent and limited 
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policies of control. The result would be that the most vicious types of 
control policies would carry the day in the end, and they would extend 
peacetime governmental control much more universally into economic life 
than would be necessary if there were frank recognition from the start of 
the need for positive types of governmental and intergovernmental action 
to supplement the “‘automatic” working of market forces under the impulse 
of private enterprise. 

The United States, in its quest for a durable basis for peace in the world 
of tomorrow, must seek to promote positive, conscious, and continuous 
economic cooperation among nations. This must include, in addition to 
attacks on restrictive types of control, such as protectionist trade barriers, 
a considerable amount of organized economic planning and administration 
through international or supranational agencies. That does not necessarily 
imply an increase in the total amount of regulation applied to international 
economic relations, as compared with the enormous amount of chaotic 
regulation applied to them in recent years. What it does imply is a different 
type of regulation—regulation based, not on a combination of theoretical 
noninterference with de facto yielding to emergencies and to pressure 
groups, but on conscious acceptance of the responsibility of modern 
governments to stabilize and shape economic development. Planned and 
guided development, instead of emergency tariffs and restrictive quotas, 
expresses the difference in type of regulation. If positive planning efforts 
of this sort can be applied with a measure of success, relaxation of restric- 
tive and wasteful types of regulation which arise in a contracting, insecure 
world economy will be much more likely. 

The agenda of positive international economic cooperation needed in the 
postwar epoch is a long one. Here are some of the main items: 


1. Rescue, Relief, Reconstruction 


These are sufficiently obvious to be passed by without comment. 


2. Organizing International Trade under Conditions Where Much of the 
Trade Will Be with Controlled Economies 


We can use our influence to make it possible for countries like Brazil to 
escape from pressures forcing them into restrictive controls, and to in- 
crease the amount of trade in general, but we probably cannot count on 
reforming the internal economic systems of countries that have highly 
controlled economies, such as the U.S.S.R. and Germany. Increased con- 
trol of economic life leads to international trade agreements that run in 
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quantitative terms, and if negotiations take place between pairs of govern- 
ments the result tends to be more or less rigid bilateralism—killing off 
triangular trade, and hence forcing others to adopt bilateral tactics. The 
main disadvantages of “‘barter’’ methods in international trade would seem 
to flow from this tendency to result in bilateralism, together with the 
tendency for military or political power to be thrown into the scale when 
economic bargains are being made. The result is less efficient trade, 
discriminatory bargaining which invites use of various types of pressure, 
and political friction resulting from such bargaining. From the point of 
view of countries like ours, where free enterprise plays a relatively large 
rdle in economic life, a further disadvantage of these new trade devices is 
that our traditional business and governmental methods are not fitted to 
deal with them, and hence they tend to cause transformations in our own 
system. Some adaptations on our part can hardly be avoided. We shall 
undoubtedly be forced into some direct quantitative agreements. (Before 
the outbreak of war the United States had swapped cotton against rubber 
with Great Britain, and agreements with the U.S.S.R., renewed on several 
occasions, have given Soviet products equal tariff treatment in this country 
in return for a promise to purchase so many million dollars worth of 
American goods.) The question is, How can we make them least destruc- 
tive to multiangular trade, more likely to increase rather than to decrease 
the total volume of trade, and least disturbing to our own system? The 
problem is very complex. It seems to me that there is no simple solution, 
but that the path to a solution lies along the road of fostering some per- 
manent multilateral “clearing house” for fitting what would otherwise 
be bilateral bargains into each other, together with some supranational 
agency or agencies for supervising arrangements applied to the great world 
staples. 


3. International Supervision over Cartels and Commodity Control Schemes 
Where Commodities of Great International Importance Are Involved. 


Commodity controls, run mostly by or for producers, exist already. It 
is not a question of whether or not to create them, but how to make their 
policies more responsive to the interests of the whole community affected 
by them—which in many cases is most of the industrialized world. In the 
hands of private groups of producers, or run by governments with the 
object of getting better prices for the producers in their territory, such 


controls pose all the familiar questions of uncontrolled monopoly, compli- | 
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cated by the fact that the monopoly affects more than one nation. It is 
highly desirable to establish some check over the price and output policies 
of commodity controls, and to add to their present producer-dominated 
boards representatives of consuming countries and consumer interests 
generally. To meet the problem adequately, 1 it will be necessary to create 
a permanent international economic agency with administrative powers. 
Also, if wartime purchasing monopolies survive in the postwar period 
some conscious means of coordination will have to be organized to har- 
monize their plans with those of commodity controls. 


4. Coordination of Monetary Policies 


In the interest of economic stability this should go further than mere 
consultation and “‘central bank cooperation.” It would be highly desirable 
to have a definite international institution—such as the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements might become if its resources were increased—which 
could acquire the prestige of a “world central bank.” Problems of inter- 
national financial organization in the postwar world are discussed in the 
memorandum of Walter Lichtenstein. 


5. International Action to Stimulate and Regulate New Investment 


The collaboration of the leading economic powers of the world, both as 
to investment policy within their own territories and as to general super- 
vision over the direction and amount of international investment will be 
necessary, if stable progress is to be achieved. 


6. A Series of Large-Scale Development Projects in Various Regions, 
Undertaken by International or Quasi-public Authorities 


The object should not be, of course, to supersede private capital invest- 
ment, but to perform basic tasks and to provide the initial stimulus to 
attract private capital into the same region. Investments made in the 
regions chosen for international development should be “‘de-nationalized.” 
That is, they should be made through international institutions which 
would have no right of “protection” from any national government, thus 
removing the fear that they would become tools of political penetration. 
To replace national protection, there must be an international agency with 
authority to handle questions such as disputes and defaults arising out of 
these special investments. A further stimulus to de-nationalization of 
investments might be given by legal provisions which would recognize the 
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international character already existing de facto in such business organiza- 
tions as the Royal Dutch-Shell oil interests and the British-American 
Tobacco Company. 


7. Educational and Technical Assistance, as well as Capital Investment, 
Organized through International Agencies 


Loans of capital, which in any case might wisely be held to fairly modest 
sums in order to prevent undue strain from arising when repayment starts, 
cannot by themselves raise the productivity of China, Southeastern 
Europe, South America, and other regions to the “modern’”’ level. The 
education of the people—not merely technical education for a few engi- 
neers, but widespread elementary education for all—together with facili- 
ties for scientific and technical training, are economic resources whose 
importance cannot be overemphasized. They are often capable of very 
rapid improvement at a relatively small cost. International assistance for 
this purpose should be a fundamental part of the development programs, 


8. Coordinated Efforts to Arrange for Migration and Resettlement 


Carefully laid plans for promoting migration and resettlement, designed 
to bring together the occupational aptitudes of potential migrants and the 
occupational needs of potential lands of settlement, might achieve worth- 
while results in a future postwar situation. The International Labour 
Organisation has already made a useful beginning in this field. It would be 
a delusion, however, to look for a large-scale relief from the world’s future 
economic problems, or even from the problems of particularly populous 
areas, in mass migrations like those which peopled North and South 
America with Europeans in the nineteenth century. Dangerous social con- 
flicts would be set going by great population movements from countries of 
lower to countries of higher per capita productivity. The standards of 
living in the higher countries would be brought down, or at least prevented 
from rising as rapidly as otherwise, while there is no assurance that the 
living standards in the countries of emigration would rise correspondingly. 
In general, the strategy for raising living standards in heavily populated 
countries of low standards must be to substitute for outward movements of 
population—no longer possible on a grand scale—inward movements of 
techniques, skills, and capital, coupled with a lively flow of trade which 
makes possible the achievement of higher productivity through specializa- 
tion and exchange. 
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g. Coordinated Efforts to Facilitate Internal Economic Readjustments in 
the Various Countries of the World 


This is a form of positive international cooperation which would make 
for greater flexibility, greater occupational mobility, and hence for pro- 
ressive improvement in the domestic economic structures of both ad- 
vanced and less advanced countries. If, through coordination of govern- 
ment policies and exchange of information on business trends, it becomes 
more possible to anticipate and count on developments that will be taking 
place elsewhere, then each country will be in a better position to foresee 
what new trends will be worth encouraging in its own economy. Each can 
afford to be less defensive and restrictive, more progressive and positive, 
in its internal as well as external policies. 

These are some of the problems which will require positive international 
action in the postwar era. It is to the interest of the United States to take 
the lead in promoting the will and the machinery needed to solve them. 

To summarize, we of the United States can help to form a more solid 
economic basis for peace when the opportunity comes by three sorts of 
measures: by internal policies directed to promoting the stability and 
adjustability of our own economy and our willingness to import; by agree- 
ing with others that any proposals tending to restrict international trade 
will henceforth be considered not simply matters of domestic policy but 
matters for international consultation and understanding; and by cooperat- 
ing with others in a positive way to attack a long list of problems that will 
require international action in the postwar world. The best methods of 
organizing this cooperation will be the subject of inquiry in the next and 
concluding part of this memorandum. 


Ill 


For the United States to adopt internal economic policies which will 
assist in maintaining durable peace requires no additional organization, but 
simply a reasonable amount of intelligent self-interest and farsightedness. 
Negative types of cooperation—agreeing not to do certain things—can be 
arranged through the traditional channels of diplomacy and conference. 
But positive economic cooperation, which will be the great need of the 
postwar world, is impossible without more continuous and powerful 
international organization than we have had in the past. 
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Methods of Organizing Economic Cooperation 


There are three principal ways in which positive economic cooperation 
might be attempted. The first is the method of parallel action by national 
governments. Under this method, each government decides in each particu- 
lar case, with or without consulting others, what it will do. It may decide 
to bring its policy into line with policies of other governments, in which 
case there is parallel action. The second is the method of coordinated action 
by national governments. This differs from the first mainly in greater 
emphasis on consultation and conference. There may be regular meeting 
times, an international secretariat, international committees. Binding 
pledges to act together may be given in the form of treaties and agreements, 
The third is the method of united action, through agencies to which 
authority to act has been delegated. 

The method of cooperation by parallel action would conceivably be 
workable enough for communities made up of farsighted angels. Even they, 
I think, would prefer to use easier and more efficient ways of handling their 
economic problems. Ordinary mortals, however, despite the writings of 
some philosophical anarchists to the contrary, are not farsighted and stable 
enough in their actions on community problems to do without some or- 
ganized means of achieving a common will and a common execution of that 
will. Hence the need for governmental mechanisms. This applies at the 
level of the village community and on up to the international community. 
The view is frequently expressed with regard to international problems 
(though, significantly enough, not often with regard to national problems, 
where the necessity of government has long been accepted) that “‘machin- 

ery makes little difference; if peoples are ready to cooperate they will do 
so.” This is false. To be sure, no amount of perfect machinery will accom- 
plish anything by itself, in the absence of the will to cooperate, but once 
there is a considerable amount of potential cooperative will floating about 
in the community—and there certainly is in the world community today— 
the type of organizational set-up provided for harnessing it to action is very 
important. The function of “‘machinery” is twofold: (1) to provide a 
means of regularly creating and crystallizing a common will, and then (2) 
to provide a means of acting in concert once a common will has been 
sufficiently achieved. The first of these functions is just as important as the 
second, but is too often overlooked. In both respects, a reliance on parallel 
action of national governments would fall far short of the needs of positive 
economic cooperation in the world we shall face in the future. 
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Coordinated action of national governments, as fostered in the past by 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation and other 
international institutions, is a considerable step in advance. Even where 
federal governments exist, as in the United States, there are some problems 
among the States that may best be handled by this method: for example, 
inter-State compacts and conferences are used in this country in connection 
with State tax regulations and auto licensing. But even a well-established 
political community like the United States would soon break up in sec- 
tional conflict if it /imited its internal cooperation, especially on economic 
problems, to such a method. Any procedure which depends on getting 
separate decisions and separate execution of decisions from each one of 
several dozen separate governmental units must necessarily take a long 
time and be relatively inflexible. It is not adequate for meeting problems 
that call for rapid, decisive action in emergencies or for steady but flexible 
application of a carefully worked out program over a long period of time. 
Both of these characteristics apply especially to the economic problems 
which we have enumerated above as calling for positive action. 

United action, through supranational agencies exercising delegated 
powers, is the method of cooperation which should be applied increasingly 
in the future to those economic problems that cannot be handled within 
national boundaries. This is, in fact, the federal principle of cooperation, 
but it can be applied in many areas of economic life without setting up 
anything like a complete federation of the world. It differs essentially from 
the two previous types of cooperation in that its effectiveness does not 
depend on getting dozens of separate governments to act. Action, once 
decided upon, is centralized. It is submitted that the United States, as one 
of its key policies in the postwar world, should deliberately promote 
arrangements of this type for international economic cooperation. Particu- 
larly is this so in connection with those problems which have to do with the 
preservation of economic stability, where quick, decisive, flexible action 
on a supranational scale is especially needed. Furthermore, on more 
general grounds it is desirable to apply this principle of organization 
wherever it has a good chance of success, because by so doing economic 
cooperation may be used as a channel through which a gradual development 
of world government on federal principles can take place.! More will be 





1Let it be said clearly that the first requisite for any successful government, 
whether local or supranational, is ability to make resorts to violence or breach 
of the law rare. Unless “‘law and order” are reasonably well assured, extensive 
international economic cooperation is impossible—except among allies pre- 
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said of this below. First, let us list a few specific applications that might 
be made of the principle of “economic federalism” 

A world agency should have direct control over substantial funds for use 
in promoting world monetary and investment stability. This would supple- 
ment, but not supplant, attempts to secure coordination of the policies of 
national treasuries and national central banks. As already suggested, 
development of the existing Bank for International Settlements would 
probably be the best way of bringing such an international agency into 
existence. 

Public and “mixed” corporations (shares held partly by governments, 
partly by private business interests), organized by and responsible to a 
supranational economic coordinating body, should be the means of carry- 
ing out international development schemes. 


The creation of a pool of colonial territories, perhaps extending over a 


large part of Africa and composed of contributions from the possessions of 
each of the colonial powers, and the direct administration of this de 
nationalized area by an international colonial authority would likewise be 
in line with the principle of gradual economic federalism. 

The federal type of united action through delegation of authority to 
supranational agencies is the only method of meeting satisfactorily the 
problem of supervising international monopolies, cartels, and raw material 
control schemes. 

Also in line with the strategy of developing nascent federal powers 
would be the building up of an emergency fund for the use of an inter- | 
national body, to be devoted to relief of regions devastated by earthquake 
or other disaster, and also to be available at the request of the appropriate 
international political body for prompt assistance to a victim of aggression. 
A de-nationalized defense fund of this sort could have helped Finland in the 
winter of 1939-40, for example, without involving the direct responsibility 
of any State which might fear to incur reprisals. Similarly, a de-nationalized 
fund would have been a useful means of helping China to resist Japanese , 
aggression, and it could have taken the place of national loans which expose 
the nations making them to threats or retaliation. 

A word may be said about the uses of finance in general as a means of | 
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paring for war. These pages deal with techniques of economic cooperation, 
and not with the political problems of securing and organizing sufficient unity 
on the international plane to put down violence. But I should certainly not | 
want to be understood as suggesting that world government can be built up ; 
solely of economic cooperation. 
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aiding the evolution of the federal type of collaboration and strengthening 
prefederal world institutions. The particular way in which money is 
raised and expended may have important effects on the development of 
attitudes and loyalties. The Hamiltonian strategy will be recalled, where- 
by the newly formed federal government of the United States assumed the 
debts of the separate States and thus created a pecuniary interest on the 
part of creditors in the success of the federal experiment. The opportunity 
for a parallel to this policy cannot arise unless an international organization 
equipped with very large revenue-raising powers is formed, and this seems 
unlikely on a world scale in the visible future—although it might con- 
ceivably happen on a regional or bloc basis. However, there are other 
devices that might well be explored. If any American reconstruction loans 
are to be made after this war, they might well be channeled through an 
international economic authority which would then make grants-in-aid to 
the needy regions. This would enable the United States to use its eco- 
nomic power to strengthen international government, and it would also 
probably make better risks from the point of view of repayment. The 
principle of grants-in-aid, which has been a useful device in the United 
States and other federal States for strengthening the coordinating influence 
of the central government, without infringing too much on the sovereignty 
of the States, might well find many applications at the international level. 
It is important, obviously, to try to develop as soon as possible some inde- 
pendent source of funds for international bodies, other than contributions 
by national governments. Perhaps international development corporations 
might eventually yield some revenue, and it would be entirely reasonable 
to permit taxation of international business enterprises by a world eco- 
nomic organization—perhaps with part of the proceeds going to the na- 
tional States in whose territories the enterprise operates, in return for such 
exemption from national taxes as would help to simplify the present com- 
plicated problems of double taxation. 

Parallel action by national governments, coordinated action by national 
governments, and united action through delegation of authority to nas- 
cently “federal” agencies are not, of course, mutually exclusive. They 
may all be used simultaneously on the same problem. Thus, to combat an 
incipient depression the national governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and other leading economic powers might consult together and 
take parallel courses with respect to domestic public works policies and 
the like. At the same time, in conference they might agree to a concerted 
policy on exchange rates, which would be carried out, however, by their 
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own separate national agencies. At the same time, a world bank in which 
these and other countries participated might undertake to use its own funds 
on the initiative of its own board to buy securities (“open market opera- 
tions’) or to launch a new investment program in international colonial 
territories, or in areas where international development projects had been 
organized. 


Economic Organization and World Government 


A word may be said as to how the methods of economic,cooperation 
advocated above would fit into the general structure of world organization 
necessary for durable peace. The great essential if peace is to be lasting, as 
all thoughtful students of the problem agree, is the development in some 
way or other of effective world government. The international community 
has acquired too many common interests and interrelations to get along 
satisfactorily in a state of anarchy, that is, “no government.” Government 
is necessary at the world level, just as at the local and national level, to 
perform three essential functions: (1) to provide regular, peaceful methods 
of changing social relationships, that is, legislation in the broadest sense; 
(2) to prevent resort to violence or other antisocial means instead of the 
socially acceptable means of bringing about change; and (3) to perform 
certain services for the people, acting in effect as a large cooperative enter- 
prise to organize public works, health measures, communication services, 
and, to an increasing extent in modern times, to facilitate, regulate, and 
even in many cases to operate, industries. These three functions are inter- 
dependent. It needs to be said repeatedly that the first and third, which are 
the two that come more directly within the scope of this memorandum, 
cannot be performed in the absence of reasonable success in performing the 
second. 

The most suitable form for world government is clearly the federal 
system, which can be adapted to a wide range of compromises between the 
need for unity and the need for diversity. The main characteristics of 
federalism can be grouped under these heads: (1) An agreed division of 
powers and responsibilities between the government at the center of the 
whole federal union and the governments of the smaller territorial units 
that make it up, with each supreme in its own sphere, and each deriving its 
mandate from the people; (2) direct representation of the citizens—not 
merely of their State governments, as in a league or confederation of States 
—and direct receipt of funds from the citizens—not merely contributions 
from the States; (3) application of federal law, within the sphere marked 
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out for it, directly to citizens by federal agencies—different again from a 
league or confederation, which has no “citizens” but only “States mem- 
bers,” and which must rely for execution of decisions on action by “States 
members.”’ The advantages of federation over confederation as a form of 
international government are many. We have already emphasized the great 
superiority of the federal principle in the field of economic cooperation. It 
would be outside the scope of this memorandum to go into the political 
advantages, such as those arising from the fact that federal laws run against 
individuals rather than against sovereign States clothed with war-making 
power. 

However, it is obviously impossible to think of forming in the near 
future anything like a full-fledged federal government of the whole world, 
and if such a government could, by some miracle, be set up, it would prob- 
ably collapse. What, then, is to be done? The problem is to find those steps 
which can most readily be taken in the near future, and which will accom- 
plish two things: (1) put us on the developmental road toward a world 
federal government, and (2) in the meantime, provide a reasonable chance 
of maintaining peace and economic stability. It would be foolish, of course, 
to take steps now because they seem to be in the right ultimate direction if 
the immediate results would be disastrous. What we need, then, is some 
workable method of gradual, step-by-step approach toward the ultimate 
ideal of world federal government. There are three possible ways for such 
an evolutionary approach to take, and of these the third, in my judgment, 
is the one to be recommended: 

First, there is the way of relatively complete federation of part (or 
parts) of the world—such as federation of the North Atlantic democracies, 
Anglo-French federation, Danubian federation. 

Second, there is the way of partial, incomplete federation of the whole 
of the world—that is, a universal economic and social organization under 
a revised league of nations, with deliberate emphasis on nascently federal 
features. The federal emphasis would come through representation of 
social groups, instead of national governments only, and through such 
federal types of economic cooperation as those described. These included, 
it will be recalled, direct administration of a pool of colonial territories, 
supervision of world commodity controls, international chartering and 
control of development corporations, a world central banking and investing 
institution equipped with real funds, a direct source of revenue for the 
world organization, a system of grants-in-aid, a central emergency fund, 
etcetera. The line between “league” and “federation” is not sharp. While 
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federation cannot be had all at once at the world level, it might be de- 
veloped gradually by adding one function here and another there. It is well 
to emphasize, however, that authoritative “federal” organs cannot be set 
up to deal effectively with any function until there is a minimum assurance 
of general respect for law. Until world government has a sufficient backi 
of power and loyalty, it seems likely that most cooperation will have to be 
through the method of coordinated action. 

Third, there is the way which combines these two gradual approaches; 
full federation of parts of the world where that is possible, and looser 
regional or other groupings where full federation is not wanted, plus an 
over-all world organization with deliberate emphasis on nascently federal 
features, especially in the economic and social field. This is the course 
which, it seems to me, combines the greatest amount of feasibility and 
desirability at the present stage of world development, and is, therefore, the | 
one which we should urge the American people to support by their sym- 
pathies and by the leadership of their government. 

To sum up the analysis of this memorandum: If a reasonably durable 
peace is to be achieved some day, certain economic essentials will have to 
be provided for. One is economic opportunity through trade, as an alernat- 
tive to the alleged need to conquer territory. Another is reasonable stability 
in the world’s economic life. A third is progressive economic development. 
‘To attain these economic essentials there are things that we in the United 
States can do in the next period uf peace on our own initiative without the 
necessity of securing the agreement of any other nation. We should at the 
same time try to get agreements with others not to indulge in certain types 
of national action that ultimately make the situation bad for all. There are 
still other fields in which positive economic cooperation with others is 
essential, and these have been outlined in some detail. The structure of 
economic organization which we must envisage in the postwar world will 
consist of areas of controlled economy and areas where the economic sys- 
tem represents a combination of free enterprise and control. There will 
be economic blocs, regional or imperial groupings, and important problems 
of economic relations between these large units. The methods of economic 
cooperation at the international level which have been traditional in the 
past will no longer suffice to meet our problems—they have not sufficed 
heretofore. Along with a continuation of parallel action by national : 
governments and coordinated action by national governments through such | 
devices as consultation and conference, new methods of united action by / 
delegation of authority to regional and world-wide agencies must be 
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developed. In other words, we must make deliberate efforts to advance the 
federal principle of cooperation in the economic sphere, while working on 
such problems as the organization of exchange with countries that have 
controlled economies, supervision of commodity control schemes and their 
coordination with purchasing combinations that may outlast the war 
period, world coordination of monetary and investment policy, large-scale 
development programs for many regions of the world, educational and 
technical assistance to some regions, international resettlement programs, 
and deliberate efforts to make possible, by international coordination, a 
greater flexibility and adaptiveness in national economic structures. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ANTIDEPRESSION POLICY IN 
THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PRESERVATION OF 
SOUND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Arvin H. Hansen 


I have the strong impression that persons vitally interested in sound inter- 
national relations are too frequently disposed to assume that a high level of 
economic prosperity in all countries would be insured if trade barriers were 
largely removed. It is undoubtedly true that the erection of postwar 
agricultural tariffs, together with the increasingly protectionist policies of 
primary producing countries, the reparation payments and the unsound 
policies pursued with respect to foreign lending, were important factors 
intensifying the terrific world depression beginning in 1929. While this 
may certainly be granted, it would be a great mistake to assume that 
sounder international economic policies of the character referred to above 
would themselves insure an avoidance of serious depressions. Indeed, one 
can go much farther and assert that even in a world which was completely 
under one political sovereignty the fundamental factor producing depres- 
sions would still be present, namely, the fluctuation in the rate of real 
investment. 

The second point I wish to note is that in laying plans for a durable 


peace it would be very dangerous to overlook the threat to the stability of _ 


any arrangements that may be made which would arise in case we had a 
recurrence of deep depressions. 

I think it is increasingly the view of economists that the depression 
starting in 1929 is in very large measure responsible for the present plight 
of the world. There was a very good chance—though no absolute certainty 
—that in the absence of the great depression a solution might have been 
found for the central problem of Europe, namely, the place of Germany in 
international relations. Despite the mistakes of the Versailles Treaty, 
progress was being made toward a solution in the relatively prosperous 
years of the late twenties, and could this prosperity have been maintained 
on a fairly high level, it is not unreasonable to assume that progressively a 
solution would have been found and war thereby averted. 

The thesis can, therefore, be advanced with a good dealof reason that the 
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really acid test of international economic cooperation runs in terms of | 
deliberate international policy with respect to the control or moderation of } 


depressions. 
With respect to the United States, it may be asserted with a good deal of 
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confidence that this country could make no greater contribution toward the 
solution of the international political as well as economic problems than 
that of achieving a high degree of internal economic stability at a level of 
fairly full employment of labor and other resources. It is, I think, a fact 
that the extraordinary instability of the American economy presents one of 
the most serious problems confronting Europe. The great depression itself 
was, of course, a result of the interplay of a great many factors, partly in- 
ternal and partly international, but there can be little question that the 
tremendous investment boom of the twenties in the United States (and in 
other countries fostered by American foreign loans), the succeeding high 
degree of temporary saturation and the ensuing collapse in the output of 
fixed capital goods, particularly in this country, were the central core of 
the great world depression, and determined mainly its intensity and dura- 
tion. A bad international set-up, of course, magnified the impact upon the 
outside world, and this impact in turn reflected itself back upon our own 
country in a cumulative fashion. Thus, as always in a depression period, it 
is quite impossible to unravel the interplay of cause and effect relation- 
ships. But through it all it is important to see the internal situation in the 
United States which would have created a profound depression regardless 
of the international set-up. 

Europe, and also the primary producing countries from whom we import 
so heavily, and whose prosperity or depression is, therefore, in large meas- 
ure a reflection of our own, have every reason to fear the impact of 
America upon world affairs if we are to continue (a) a high degree in 
economic instability or (b) chronically depressed conditions, or (c), as of 
recent years, a combination of both. 

It is a striking fact that the movements of the Federal Reserve index of 
industrial production in the last decade bear a close resemblance to the 
movements in the quantum of world trade. To illustrate from one episode 
in this decade, the sharp depression in the United States in 1937-38 spread 
to the rest of the world through the sudden decline in American imports 
induced by our depression. The continued low rate of activity in America 
inevitably throws the American trade and service balance of payments into 
disequilibrium. At low activity and low income levels our imports, notably 
raw materials and tourist expenditures, tend to prove inadequate to balance 
our current international account. A violently fluctuating American 
economy is a menace to economic stability in the rest of the world. A 
chronically depressed America, unless Europe can in some manner isolate 
itself from this depressional influence, tends to infect the rest of the world. 
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Under these circumstances it is highly probable that, unless the United 
States can do a better job of managing its own economy and can effectively 
cooperate with other countries on monetary policy, fiscal policy, and on 
such measures as, say, a coordinated international program of public works 
in a period of depression, it will become necessary for the European coun- 
tries to insulate themselves as far as possible from the American influence, 
It is by no means improbable that without an adequate internal American 
policy, combined with international collaboration along the lines indicated, 
after this war, the European countries will find it essential to their political 
stability and to the security of any international program that is adopted to 
collaborate on policies designed to isolate themselves from the United 
States. Thus a continuation, for example, of a French-British monetary and 
economic union, into which the smaller countries of western Europe may 
be drawn, might well as part of its program be deliberately managed with 
this end in view. 

Assuming that, after the war, America holds all the world’s gold, a 
French-British monetary union can undoubtedly, if its members wish, 
operate effectively a managed, unified franc-sterling monetary system 
without reference to gold. Through management of the exchange rate and 
other controls elaborated during the period of the war, it is not improbable 
that they may integrate into a fairly unified system, a considerable inter- 
national area, including not only the French and British empires and the 
countries of western Europe, but also at least that section of Latin America 
whose trade has always been closely linked with England or with France. 
Such a quasi-union would embrace a very considerable part of the modern 
industrial world. Combined with this, plans may be developed looking 
toward a wider confederation in Europe, based perhaps on interrelation- 
ships between monetary and trade blocs with, possibly, progressive 
development toward a more and more integrated economic and monetary 
union for Europe as a whole. 

In The Times of London, February 9, 1940, a statement of the Executive 
Committee of the British Labour Party on “The War and the Peace” is 
made from which the following is quoted: ““The present close cooperation 
between the British Commonwealth, France, and their allies in the political 
and economic spheres should be the nucleus of this wider association, 
membership of which should be open and advantageous to all nations. All 
nations great and small must have the right to live their own lives free but 
cooperative within the framework of the new world order.”” This state- 
ment further calls attention to the economic difficulties which will confront 
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all nations at the end of the war, particularly the danger of mass unemploy- 
ment. In addition to political reconstruction, bold economic and financial 
planning on a world-wide scale is required, involving perhaps international 
public works and the development of great colonial territories under the 
direction of an international authority with a budget of its own. 

Such a plan, of course, goes farther than my own suggestion which in- 
volves international collaboration with respect to internal expansion within 
each country, undertaken simultaneously with a view to disrupting as little 
as possible the structure of exchange rates. 

Similarly in an article in the New Statesman and Nation, February 17, 
1940, reference is made to the perilous situation which will confront all the 
belligerent countries when the armies are demobilized and returned to 
civilian life. The worst error, it is urged, committed by the statesmen 
following the World War was not the Treaty of Versailles with its doubt- 
ful political frontiers, but rather their failure to grapple effectively with the 
economics of the postwar world. The first chapter in a peace settlement 
ought to include, it is stated, an ambitious plan of public works, develop- 
ment, and restoration. 

Undoubtedly intelligent opinion in Europe would prefer a policy of 
international collaboration with America. But this is true only on the 
assumption that there is reason to suppose that America can and will 
stabilize her economy at a high employment level and can and will partici- 
pate in effective international collaboration on monetary, trade, and fiscal 
lines. 

What I have tried to state briefly is my conviction that it is necessary to 
think of international economic collaboration in more thoroughgoing 
terms than has commonly been the case. It is important not merely to think 
in terms of the optimum international division of labor which at full em- 
ployment would give us the largest realizable real income. In the kind of 
world in which we live today it is even more important to think in terms of 
reasonably full utilization of our resources and to consider both domestic 
and international policy which will tend to promote this end. 
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INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 
By Watter LICHTENSTEIN 


The nature of the financial organization of the world after the war will 
depend in large measure upon the outcome of the war. It may be taken for 
granted that the economic and financial arrangements will be very differ- 
ent: (a) if Great Britain should be victor, (b) if the war should result in a 
stalemate, and (c) if Germany should win. It seems to me that on the whole 
there is little point in discussing world arrangements in case Germany 
should prove victorious. In that event we shall probably see a revolution of 
such magnitude that all speculation as to the future is idle. To a much lesser 
degree the same consequences will follow a stalemate, though there much 
will depend upon when this stalemate takes place and under what circum- 
stances. If, for one reason or another, an inconclusive peace should be 
made, before much fighting and much destruction has taken place, the 
chances are that the world will try to muddle along for some time to come, 
much as it has since the last war. If, on the other hand, the stalemate should 
come after years of fighting and as a result of the more or less complete 
exhaustion of all parties in the conflict, then the story is still another one; 
there again it would seem to me somewhat useless to speculate upon eco- 
nomic and financial arrangements of the future, for, after all, Great Britain, 
and even the United States, will not be able to impose their ideas upon 
Germany and her satellites if the British are not victorious. So the views 
expressed in this article are based upon the hypothesis that the British will 
win a victory sufficiently complete to enable them to impose their opinion 
as to what an ordered international society should be like upon the van- 
quished. 

After the last war, it was supposed that, within a few years following 
peace, international economic and financial arrangements might be very 
similar to those which prevailed during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century and the years preceding the outbreak of the World War. Very few 
realized to what an extent the war had completely shattered the delicate 
network which had bound together the great commercial nations of the 
world in close economic, commercial, and financial relationship. There 
were some who had an inkling of what had taken place, and their point of 
view was well represented by John Maynard Keynes in his well-known 
book, The Economic Consequences of the Peace. Some years passed before it 
was realized that the vast destruction of the war had not merely resulted 
in a disappearance of wealth, but, perhaps even more important, had inter- 
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rupted a development which in a sense had gone on continuously since the 
yreakup of the Roman Empire, or possibly since the sixteenth century. 
Yarenthetically, | may remark that I should not wish to be too dogmatic 
about this continuity of development; historians might easily confront me 
with the hiatus caused by the Thirty Years’ War, or might claim that all 
our modern ideas of economic interrelationship date from the days of 
Adam Smith and the Industrial Revolution. Be that as it may, the World 
War certainly produced a setback; gradually leaders in finance and in other 
fields of human activity began to realize that what for at least a century or 
more had come to be considered as “normal” was a state of affairs which 
was not likely to return for a long period of time. Probably the full effect 
of all this did not become evident until the attempt to réturn to a more or 
less automatic gold standard on the part of Great Britain failed, and Sep- 
tember, 1931, may be taken as the date when all could see that the old state 
of affairs had disappeared, if not forever, certainly for a long time to come. 

But before this financial dénouement took place, various attempts were 
made to ward off the final catastrophe. In a broad sense, the League of 
Nations, the Dawes Committee, the Young Committee, the Bank for 
International Settlements, may all be regarded as different phases of the 
attempt to halt the inevitable. The probabilities are that at the next treaty 
of peace the negotiators will not be quite as unrealistic as were to some 
extent those who drew up the peace treaties of 1919; everyone has learned 
something from the lessons taught by the years that have come and gone 
since that time. It is known now, as perhaps it never was before, that the 
cost of war must be paid for sooner or later, and that it is paid for in the 
long run by vanquished, neutrals, and victors, possibly in different propor- 
tions; no one escapes entirely. 

There are certain other lessons that have been learned, such as, that 
from an economic point of view, it does not pay to split up the world into 
smaller entities. Ideally there is much to be said for letting each race have 
its own territory, however limited, but in an age of mass production and a 
world in which in respect to time-space each region is coming closer daily 
to every other region, small nations, each of which tries to be politically, 
economically, and financially completely independent, are not feasible and 
certainly hamper any sensible international financial arrangements. These 
small nations may be compared to small businesses which hang on in 
certain lines where small organizations have no raison d’étre and cannot 
possibly succeed in their attempts to continue in existence. In their struggle 
to live, they are likely to force their larger and well-established competi- 
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tors to compete with them in practices which are apt to result in insolvency 
for all. 

There has also been rediscovered a lesson which the Middle Ages and 
the period immediately following knew well; namely, that debasement of 
currencies may temporarily help a nation overburdened with debt, but in 
the long run destroys business confidence to such an extent that the rey- 
enues of the State tend to decrease as the income of the population declines, 
and in the end neither State nor individual is the gainer. 

A lesson which has not yet been fully learned, but which seems to me is 
being gradually appreciated, is that while theoretically there may be 
substitutes for the gold standard, in actual fact none of those so far sug- 
gested seem practicable or workable.' All efforts to substitute barter 
arrangements for international monetary transactions seem to result in 
bottle necks which hamper the free flow of goods and of investments, and 
thereby ultimately check more or less completely any progress in freeing 
international trade from its bonds, and in the final analysis result in a 
lowering of the standard of living everywhere. 

Finally, to conclude the list of lessons which have been more or less 
learned since 1919, there might be mentioned one which may be less readily 
appreciated. This is the danger that has been shown to be lurking in inter- 
national loans payable on demand, whether these be in the form of bank 
deposits or investments in readily saleable securities. These types of loans 
and investments have created the problem of so-called “hot” money, 
causing funds to move from country to country as danger threatens their 
safety now here, now there. It is this demand money which perhaps more 
than any other single factor forced Great Britain off the gold standard, for 
in the case of Great Britain the peril was magnified, because the demand 
money was lent by Great Britain to other countries in the form of long- 
term loans, so that when for one reason or another the demand money was 
withdrawn from British banks, or British securities were thrown by 
foreigners upon the London market, Great Britain found herself with 
frozen assets which could not be readily liquidated to meet her external 
obligations. This was merely a parallel in the international sphere to what 
this country experienced in the years immediately following the crash of 
1929, when our banks found themselves besieged by depositors who 


1 The term “gold standard” is here rather loosely used. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that gold will circulate, or that even paper is at all times redeemable 
in gold. It is simply meant to indicate that at the present time a complete de- 
monetization of gold does not seem feasible. - 
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demanded cash, while the assets of the banks were in a form which could 
not be readily sold without in many instances destroying the whole capital 
structure of the bank. 

So far it may be said that our discussion of economic and financial 
arrangements to follow the war has been of a negative character. An at- 
tempt has been made to show some of the dangers that must be avoided, 
but little of a positive nature has been stated. 

Before outlining definite proposals, it may not be amiss to quote from an 
article by Walter Lippmann, which appeared in the issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly of August, 1928. After all, economic settlements cannot be 
separated from political ones: 

For my own part I cannot take seriously any project of peace which does 
not rest upon a clear acceptance of the premise that the establishment of order 
in international society depends upon the development of agencies of inter- 
national government. I can sympathize with those who prefer the liberty of 
our present international anarchy to the responsibilities of an international 
society. I am inclined to think that a stable international order would be op- 
pressive and unpleasant i in many ways, and I am not wholly sure that I am 
prepared to pay the price w hich the establishment of peace on earth would 
cost. There are many advantages, especially for nations as favorably placed 
as the United States, in the freedom which this disorganized planet permits us. 
If we prefer to retain that freedom, let us at least not deceive ourselves with 
the notion that we are in any fundamental sense working to abolish war. For 
war will not be abolished between the nations until its political equivalent has 
been created, until there is an international government strong enough to pre- 
serve order and wise enough to welcome changes in that order. 

We may never live to see that. We may not wish to see it. But that, and 
nothing less, is what international peace will cost. 


I agree entirely with Mr. Lippmann. It seems to me that not only in the 
question of peace and war, but also in the matter of organizing satisfactory 
economic and financial arrangements after the war, it will be necessary to 
create new international organs and endow them with ample independent 
powers. Such an instrument lies ready to hand in the Bank for International 
Settlements. This, as is well known, was established in order to handle 
more easily and efficiently reparation payments to be made by Germany. 
But it was the hope of its organizers that it might in time serve a much 
broader purpose and act as an intermediary for the handling of interna- 
tional loans, particularly, those designed to assist backward nations in 
developing their economy and their resources. It is conceivable that just as 
nations have paid certain sums for the support of the League of Nations, 
they might agree to pay into a trust fund to be handled by the Bank for 
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International Settlements large sums which could be lent by the Bank for 
International Settlements for aiding in the development of public utilities, 
building canals and railways, developing harbor facilities where such are 
needed, and in general undertaking large public works for which the nation 
or nations in question do not have sufficient funds of their own. The 
authorities of the Bank for International Settlements would in such cases 
have to be given powers to regulate national finances and to control to a 
certain extent the economic life of the nations who receive aid. To be sure, 
in the past this would have been regarded as an impairment of national 
sovereignty, but the fetish of unlimited national sovereignty is one of the 
shibboleths that will have to be discarded if any progress is to be made. 
The funds of the Bank for International Settlements might be used not 
only to develop resources but also in times of crises to assist nations which 
cannot by their own efforts extricate themselves from financial difficulties. 
The Bank for International Settlements, or by whatever name this central 
financial agency is to be known in the future, might very well act as a 
clearing house and a depository for most of the gold resources of the world. 
In a Utopia this central organ might even issue an international currency, 
backed by gold and other assets in possession of the bank, and it would 
allocate under certain conditions to each nation the currency needed. Such 
a procedure would obviate the necessity of shipping gold, as at present, 
from place to place, and would also somewhat, though not entirely, elimi- 
nate extreme fluctuations in the rates of exchange between various coun- 
tries. It must be pointed out again that the execution of any such plans 
would mean that the central banks and even the national treasuries of each 
nation would have to resign themselves to a loss of a certain amount of 
independent authority. This may be too high a price to pay for arriving at 
permanently satisfactory international financial and economic arrange- 
ments, but, as Mr. Lippmann has pointed out in the article already referred 
to, there is simply no other way. 

In discussing a new type of international central bank, no consideration 
has been given to the possibility of having regional central banks such as 
one for Europe, one for the Americas, and possibly another for Asia, 
etcetera. There can be no objection to such regional central banks, but it 
would seem that they ought to have some over-all body, for, after all, 
without the financial and economic collaboration of this country, it is hard 
to conceive of getting a workable international financial system. Certainly 
for some time to come our contribution to the commonweal of the world is 
absolutely essential if any organization in any of the spheres discussed is to 
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function, and as long as any one of these regional banks, such as the one 
suggested for the Americas, would be subject to the ebb and tide of domes- 
tic politics, there would be no assurance whatsoever that any plan would 
work. Also, as mentioned, temporary capital transfers from country to 
country have created many of the difficulties which have faced the world 
in these latter years. Probably such transfers, except on a very moderate 
scale, should be forbidden, or at least placed under the supervision and 
control of the international central banking authority. Finally, at least at 
the beginning, before an international central banking authority can func- 
tion properly, it will be necessary for the three leading commercial nations 
of the world, namely, the French, the British, and the American, to revise 
and extend the scope of the tripartite monetary agreement to the end that 
pari passu each of these nations stabilize, or possibly increase the present 
gold content of its unit of currency. The purpose of this is to reduce the 
profit in gold mining, which has resulted in an undue annual production of 
gold. If such a step were taken by the three nations in question at the same 
time, then the danger of further dislocating international trade would be 
minimized, if not removed entirely. 

No consideration has been given to the question whether gold should 
actually be placed in circulation again. It seems to me that on the whole 
this is a secondary matter, and not of prime importance. Psychologically, 
there is a certain value in permitting gold to circulate. But as the whole 
world has become more or less accustomed to a paper currency, based at 
least theoretically on gold, the practical importance of the question is not 
very great. If currencies are once stabilized and there is confidence in the 
international central banking authority, probably very few people actually 
would care to have much gold in the form of coins. 

It is impossible within the space of an article such as this to do more than 
indicate possible developments. It would be foolish to attempt here to go 
into great detail. A plan which will strike the fetters from international 
trade is possibly even more difficult to formulate than making currency 
arrangements, because currency arrangements may conceivably appeal to 
the business men of all nations and create in their minds a confidence in the 
stability of the future. But customs and trade agreements are apt to strike 
at vested business and commercial interests in every nation. Nevertheless, 
if the world is to get back to a more or less satisfactory and normally 
functioning international trade, some adjustments will be necessary. The 
present situation is obviously chaotic: Quotas, barter agreements, clearing 
agreements, tariffs, and innumerable other devices have tended to check, 
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if not in many instances actually to prevent completely, all international 
trade. 

Mr. Hull with his trade agreements has shown the way in which a 
beginning can be made in lowering tariff and other commercial barriers 
between nations. The consummation of the ideal to which we must look 
lies probably far in the future. As long as nations will use war as the ulti- 
mate means of enforcing their will upon others, they will demand the right 
to develop certain industries which have no justification from an economic 
point of view, but which they will regard as essential for defense in case of 
war, especially if they are so situated that they are liable to a blockade, 
threatening to shut off such imports as are necessary for their livelihood 
and the manufacture of armaments. 

The ideal would, of course, be an international commission of some kind 
or other under the auspices of an international central bank, or of a league 
of nations, which would decide in the case of each country what the 
customs duties should be, what kinds of articles should be subject to them, 
which industries in each country should be protected, and which should be 
sacrificed. As indicated, we are probably far removed from any such solu- 
tion of the problem. Much more feasible are arrangements by which certain 
nations and certain areas will be grouped into customs unions. It is possible 
to imagine a Danubian customs union, a German customs union, which 
would include Belgium and Holland, a Balkan customs union, and an 
Anglo-French customs union. Conceivably, a nation might belong to more 
than one such union. Austria proper, for example, might belong to both the 
German as well as the Danubian customs union. Belgium and Holland 
might belong to both the Anglo-French as well as the German customs 
union, etcetera. Such a development would have the great advantage of 
encouraging a drift toward closer federation of the component parts. After 
all, salvation consists either in having one huge dominant power in Europe, 
such as Rome in its heyday, or in having more or less homogeneous entities 
united in more or less loose federations. As intimated earlier in this article, 
modern industrial and economic developments are of such a nature that 
small States, independent in every respect, are really an anachronism. 

To be sure, in all that has been said of future arrangements, we are 
envisaging a kind of Utopia, a Land of Dreams, but unless we have ideals 
which we ever strive to attain, we shall never make much progress. After 
all, unless ‘‘young men shall see visions, and old men shall dream dreams,” 
there is no hope for the future of the world. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND WAR 
By Spencer Mi ter, Jr. 


Five years ago a group of three hundred youth leaders came to Geneva, 
bearing the petitions of 950,000 unemployed European youth, which were 
presented to the Annual Conference of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The spokesman of these youth, addressing a special session of the 
Conference, made a most moving and prophetic appeal in behalf of the 
seven and a half million unemployed youth of Europe. Said he: “Give us 
work, or we must go to war.” Work or War—this was youth’s dilemma, 
which the Conference found it difficult to resolve at that time. Five years 
have now elapsed and the only work that many of these youth have found 
has been in the army or in the munitions factories. Today, with upwards of 
ten millions under arms and another twenty millions supplying munitions 
and armaments, we have no youth unemployment in the combatant coun- 
tries and little elsewhere in a Europe which is now an armed camp. 

But already statesmen who have eyes to see beyond this present conflict 
realize that the most serious economic problem of the peace that is to 
follow will be the demobilization and reemployment of these youth into 
industry. If peace should ‘‘break out’’ tomorrow, it has been estimated that 
there would be upward of twenty millions immediately unemployed. 
Already the International Labour Organisation is giving this whole 
subject careful study. But the fact remains that there is a close relationship 
between unemployment and war. Chronic unemployment is not only a 
threat to the social order within but also to the international order without. 
It is no less one of the disastrous consequences of the economic disruption 
of war. 

Work or War, moreover, appears today to be the dilemma not only of 
youth but of our whole Western civilization. It means that until or unless 
we can resolve the problem of the equitable distribution of work within 
each nation, we shall imperil relations between nations. For it has been 
asserted with great wisdom that the effort to correct problems of disunion 
and disequilibrium away from home and neglect affairs at home is to forget 
the essential fact that division and disequilibrium at home in reality create 
the situation which we seek to resolve abroad. We neglect the problems of 
unemployment to our great peril! 

While we may not be able to prove conclusively that unemployment is 
one of the leading causes of war, it does seem clear that there is a relation 
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between the partial or substantial economic unbalance which results in 
unemployment and the war system with its serious disruption of the na- 
tional economy. Any effort to discover the desirable basis of peace must 
discover as well the sound basis upon which unemployment is to be solved, 
For we now appreciate the wisdom of the words of Dr. Shotwell which 
were incorporated into the preamble of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, which read, ““Whereas the League of Nations 
has for its object the establishment of universal peace, and such peace can 
be established only if it is based on social justice.” It is no less true that the 
only basis for the solution of unemployment is social justice. Social justice 
is thus not only one of the safeguards of peace but one of the guaranties 
of an equitable distribution of work. 

The Commission may do well, then, to give some thought to the follow- 
ing reflections on unemployment and war. They are presented not as dog- 
matic conclusions but rather as areas for further study. A permanent solu- 
tion for war cannot be provided merely by the rearrangement of bound- 
aries, unless at the same time we can do something to remedy another of 
the world’s great problems—unemployment. The close connection be- 
tween unemployment and war has been pointed out before, but it will bear 
reémphasis. 

Economic unrest has provided, and is always likely to provide, a great 
source of strength for dictators. It is probably no coincidence that the year 
that Hitler came into power marked the bottom of the depression. Men 
who have long been out of work in desperation turn to panaceas and foolish 
programs that have little appeal for the man with a steady job. The un- 
employed gradually come to feel that they have lost their stake in the status 
quo. Without security, the rights of liberty and democracy become more 
and more meaningless. A psychology of despair easily becomes trans- 
formed into a psychology of war. 

“You can’t eat democracy.” “‘We must either go to work or go to war.” 
Sentiments like these throw a good deal of light upon the background of 
the present struggle. Sooner or later, an army of unemployed becomes an 
army of occupation. 

The phenomenon of desperation has often been noticed. Pope Pius XII 
in his numerous peace appeals has recognized the close connection between 
personal and international security. “How can there be peace,” he has 
said, “while millions of unemployed are denied their natural right to work 
for a decent living?”’ In our own country the American Youth Commission 
recently warned that continued unemployment will “add to the danger of 
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drifting into active participation in the war.” A speaker at the 1939 Labor 
Institute in New York said: 


There is such a thing as a psychology of war and a psychology of despair, and 
men long unemployed, miserable, facing a bleak future are only too willing to 
try their luck even in a hopeless war. There are those. too, who think war with 
its false glitter of temporary prosperity might help to solve the unemployment 
problem. And there are others—it is a hard thing to say—who would see in 
war the means of relieving the country of some of its superfluous manhood. . 

It is easy enough for a man who does not know the pangs of hunger, who has 
never seen a wife and children starve, to write glibly that, were he given his 
choice between liberty and security, he would choose liberty, even in the face 


of starvation. . . . Of all those who talk of liberty versus security we ask has 
not a man a right to both liberty and security? Is not security one of the bases 
of liberty? . . .In the security of the laboring class is the best guaranty of 


liberty and democracy, the surest safeguard of peace. 


Less often has it been noticed that support of dictators by the unem- 
ployed is not always folly. Dictators, in their program of preparing for 
war, have provided jobs on a large scale. 

One source of jobs has been the party itself. The administrative bureau- 
cracy required by a totalitarian State furnishes an enormous number of 
jobs. Parry membership is the totalitarian equivalent of the union card and 
guarantees a friendly consideration in the distribution of job opportunities. 
This in itself may lead an unemployed person to join the party. 

A second source of jobs has been the armaments industries, which have 
been expanded to full capacity by government orders and subsidies. A 
third source has been the army and militarized labor camps and training 
schools. 

In Germany these means have reduced unemployment to a minimum. 
But even democratic nations have tackled the problem in a similar way. 
While there has been a great deal of debate over how much the program of 
public works in the United States has done to reduce unemployment, a 
more important point is the extent to which the world armaments program 
is responsible for what recovery we have had. It is hard to conceive of 
what the extent of unemployment would be today without the jobs created 
by the armaments boom. The entire world has been carrying on a “‘spend- 
ing-lending’”’ program of rearmament that dwarfs in scale the nonmilitary 
public works of this country. Economy drives sometimes succeed in cut- 
ting relief expenditures, but they can hardly do more than nick the huge 
bulk of arms expenditures. 

In so far as countries succeed in hiring the unemployed, it is in programs 
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pointing straight to war. And in so far as they do not succeed in hiring the 
unemployed, they may also be forced to turn to foreign adventures as a 
diversion for internal unrest. It has been held that both Japan’s campaign 
in China and Mussolini’s in Ethiopia were motivated, in part at least, by 
such a necessity. 

Thus, in various ways unemployment makes the launching of wars 
easier, and for this reason any lasting peace must be built on greater eco- 
nomic stability. Without any better ideas than anyone else as to how to 
cure unemployment, we may at least mention some of the problems with 
which a peace conference must concern itself. 

Some contribution could be made through a tariff union, at least among 
the former belligerents. National rivalries and tariffs in Europe have been 
reciprocally strengthening one another, and both have been adding to the 
problem of unemployment. It is universally agreed that the small countries 
of Europe cannot prosper behind prohibitive tariff walls. The last peace 
created six thousand miles of additional tariff walls in Europe. The next 
peace should include a step in the other direction. 

The conference must also venture into the troubled problem of a more 
equitable distribution of raw materials. The imperialistic programs of 
Japan, Italy, and Germany have all claimed as a pretext the necessity for 
“‘a place in the sun” and a fair share of colonies and raw materials. The 
conference should investigate the grounds for such claims and, if it finds 
them justified, should consider whether a redistribution of colonies or their 
internationalization, or encouragement of trade and investment, or other 
steps offer the best remedies. 

Furthermore, this war, like the last one, is certain to bring new eco- 
nomic problems in its wake. This may be the more obvious as we come to 
recognize the present conflict as a social revolution—a totalitarian world 
revolution. The peace conference should, indeed must, provide for a more 
cooperative method of handling such economic problems than the last 
peace did. The Treaty of Versailles had the effect of completing Ger- 
many’s economic ruin instead of helping her to throw off the effects of the 
war. Monetary disorders can be expected to follow this war as they did 
the last one. The war’s ending will again leave agriculture and industry 
overexpanded and militarized; it may even leave governments totalitarian 
in outlook and administration. The war will raise anew the problem of 
finding jobs for the millions released from the army. All these complex 
issues demand cooperation in their handling if we are to avoid postwar 
depressions and a volume of unemployment greater than before—indeed, 
social upheaval. 
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No peace conference can afford to avoid considering these and related 
economic problems. Without such consideration, we shall simply have a 
new Versailles, a new postwar economic struggle, a new collapse, more 
armies of unemployed, and sooner or later more armies of occupation. 
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POPULATION FACTORS RELATING TO THE 
ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


By Frank Lorimer 


I. The Problem 


The gross inequality of the distribution of people in relation to resources 
in different parts of the world is obvious. Furthermore, this inequality is 
being constantly increased through current population trends. Population 
is, in general, accumulating most rapidly in areas where economic re- 
sources relative to population are least adequate; the areas of greatest 
opportunity, on the other hand, are generally characterized by a trend 
toward population decrease. This deepening inequality in the relation of 
people to resources is an underlying cause of misery and political insta- 
bility. Population trends stem from the operation of biological and social 
forces which are essentially irrational in nature. These forces are now 
becoming subject in increasing measure to rational social control. How- 
ever, the social control of population trends, which is just coming into 
vogue, has in its first applications been largely undemocratic in method 
and directed toward competitive, nationalistic goals. Population factors 
must, therefore, be taken into account in studying the organization of 
peace, and international relations must be developed along lines which 
promote progress toward the rational solution of world population prob- 
lems. 

A constructive approach to these problems is hampered by popular 
assumptions about the nature of population trends. International migra- 
tion, which is a conspicuous phenomenon and was obviously the key factor 
in the development of the new world, is often still regarded as the most 
important means of adjusting people to resources. Conversely, the invisible 
process of natural increase which exerts a far more active influence on the 
redistribution of population in the modern world is neglected. Population 
changes are often interpreted in simple biological terms, where such 
interpretation is no longer applicable. Thus, rapid natural increase is 
commonly viewed as an index of virility, optimism, and vigor. Likewise, 
a trend toward stationary or decreasing population, though motivated by 
interest in higher standards of living, is treated as a symptom of impotence 
and decay. These naive interpretations of population change become 
associated with romantic conceptions of national destiny and imperial 
expansion. This whole complex of sentiments may then be invoked to 
clothe naked aggression with the dignity of natural law. 
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Rapid natural increase is necessarily dependent on the concomitance 
of two conditions: (1) economic and political conditions which prevent 
famine and massacre on a mass scale and which check the spread of conta- 
gious diseases, and (2) cultural traditions which perpetuate unlimited 
fertility. In ancient times the first set of conditions prevailed only in a few 
great nations centered in fertile plains in warm climates. A few centuries 
ago the advance of agriculture and commerce in Europe and later progress 
in sanitation provided still more favorable conditions for survival and thus 
made possible the greatest spurt of population growth in the history of the 
human race—with a fivefold increase in European stocks from 1650 to 
1900. Conditions favorable to survival to a sufficient degree to permit rapid 
natural increase are now becoming well-nigh universal, except at time of 
war, either through internal progress or through imposed order, sanitation, 
and famine relief. Therefore, differences in rates of natural increase have 
become, primarily, a function of the absence or presence of voluntary 
limitation of births in varying degree. 

Rates of natural increase at any particular time are greatly influenced by 
variations in age distribution, which reflect past conditions rather than 
present trends. For this reason the long-range, intrinsic trend of a popula- 
tion is best shown by met reproduction indices. A net reproduction index 
shows the number of births per woman at any specified time relative to the 
number needed to supply one woman of child-bearing age a generation 
hence at the current death rates. Such indices indicate a lower rate of 
natural increase for most countries than that actually in force at the 
moment, but they show the reproductive level toward which each country 
will tend if present birth rates and death rates at particular ages remain 
unchanged. A series of net reproduction rates for selected countries is 
shown in Table 1. 

It is apparent that in most western European countries with advanced 
technology family limitation has progressed to a point well below the 
replacement level. A similar tendency, as yet less advanced, is apparent 
in the United States. The trend toward low reproductivity was far ad- 
vanced in Germany by 1933, but was arrested and reversed at least 
temporarily by measures adopted by the Nazis. These measures included 
economic inducements and propaganda to increase marriages and births, 
but there is evidence that the vigorous suppression of abortion may have 
been the most important factor. Reproductivity in Poland and the Balkans 
has recently been falling from a very high to a moderate level. Crude rates 
of natural increase (births minus deaths) per 1,000 population per year 
fell sharply in eastern Europe from 1921-25 to 1936-38 as follows: 
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Tasce 1. Net Repropuction Rates Per GENERATION 

















Period Rate 
United States 1925-30 8.065 
1935-40 96" 
Japan 1935-36 1.54” 
U.SS.R. 1921-26 1. 69° 
1931-39 1.20° 

England and Wales 1935-36 es 
Ireland 1935-37 1.16 
Sweden 1935-36 74 
Poland 1926-31 1.32" 
1935-36 1.10” 

Germany 1931 75 
1933 .70° 

1935 gi? 

1938 95 

Netherlands 1935-36 1.14 
France 1935-36 .87 
Italy 1935-37 1.13 
Bulgaria 1935-36 1.12” 








Poland 16.2 to 11.2; Rumania, 14.9 to 11.2; Yugoslavia, 14.8 to 11.9; Bul- 
garia, 18.2 to 10.3. There was apparently a rapid decrease in fertility in 
the Soviet Union until the middle of the last decade. New policies were 
adopted in 1936, including suppression of the campaign for the extension 


of contraception, removal of provisions for abortion, laws making divorce 


more difficult, new provisions for child care, and baby bonuses. Un- 
fortunately, the only index available for the whole Union (based on 1939 


census data), which is at best a very rough figure, relates to the whole , 


period 1932-39. 


® Indirect method, based on age distribution (United States, 1935-40, 
census estimate based on 5 per cent sample). 

b Adjusted from rates for nearest years reported in Population Index, to give 
a comparative series for period 1935-36. 


© Rough approximation, on arbitrary assumption that intercensal change in 
net reproduction rate was proportional to change in ratio of children o-s5 to | 
women 20-44. (Ratio of children to women, 1939, estimated from data for 
children o—7, and total persons 20-44.) 

4 Burgdérfer method. See Glass, D. V., Population Policies and Movements in 
Europe. 
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In some nations where fertility is still high, birth rates have either not 
yet begun to decline or the decrease in fertility is offset by even more 
rapid decrease in mortality. For example, crude rates of natural increase 
apparently rose from 1921-25 to 1936-38 (though part of this rise may be 
due to improved registration) in the following countries: Mexico, 6.4 to 
16.1; Chile, 9.1 to 9.3; Puerto Rico, 17.3 to 17.4; Japan, 12.8 to 13.6; 
India, 6.7 to 12.1; the Phillipines, 15.4 to 19.2. By contrast, the crude rates 
of natural increase in England, Sweden, and Belgium in the years 1936-38 
were below 3 per 1,000, and in France and Austria the rates were slightly 
negative. Although crude rates of natural increase were still positive in 
England and Sweden, the net reproduction rates in these countries were 
the lowest in the world (with the exception of Austria prior to the An- 
schluss). These wide differences in rates of natural increase, considered 
in relation to economic resources and political status, create fundamental 
and far-reaching problems, both for the areas characterized by increasing 
population pressure and for nations which are today faced with the ap- 
proach of rapid natural decrease. 

A bird’s-eye view of the distribution of population in relation to primary 
production, by major geographical divisions, is given in Table 2. This table 
reveals wide variations in the relation of people to natural resources as 
used in the production of all raw materials, foodstuffs for human consump- 
tion, and industrial raw materials including fuel and power, in 1937. There 
are, of course, also wide variations in the relation of people to economic 
resources within each of these broad geographical divisions. 

In considering the relation of people to resources it is necessary to 
distinguish several broad divisions of the world’s population. (1) One 
billion three hundred million people (over 60 per cent of the world popula- 
tion) can be described as living in areas of primary population pressure. 
This figure corresponds to the number living in Asia (except Siberia), 
Egypt, Greece, the Balkans, Poland, Mexico, and the West Indies— 
assuming that the number in areas of opportunity within these lands is 
offset by those in overpopulated areas elsewhere. These lands include old 
agricultural civilizations which have supported increasing population at a 
subsistence level for many centuries, and some new plantation areas that 
have grown rapidly through importation of labor and unlimited natural 
increase. Poverty in these areas is chiefly due not to maldistribution of 
income, but to primary dependence on the exploitation of natural resources 
and the high ratio of population to resources. (2) The highly industrial 
and commercial nations of western and central Europe contain two 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF PoPULATION 
AND Primary Propuction, 1937! 





Total Industrial 
Population Primary Foodstuffs Raw 
Production Materials 
America, north of the Rio 
Grande 6.7 24.3 18.9 36.8 
Latin America 6.1 7.9 8.5 6.4 
Europe (excl. U.SS.R.) 18.7 33-7 37.6 24.8 
U.S.S.R. 7.9 11.4 12.3 9.4 
Asia (excl. U.S.S.R.)? §2.9 16.8 17.2 15.8 
Africa 7.2 3.0 2.4 4-4 
Australia, New Zealand 
and Pacific Islands 0.5 2.9 3.1 2.4 





hundred million people. In these countries and in specialized areas within 
other countries, e.g. the Middle Atlantic States, crude density of popule- 
tion is as high, or higher, than in the first group. The situation in these 
areas may be described as a functional concentration of population. These 
areas have attracted migrants or sustained a growing population at a rising 
level of living through specialized economic functions. (3) The demo- 
graphic situation of the United States and that of the Soviet Union are 
similar. Each embraces within a single political unit a vast area with varied 
resources, a fair balance between primary and industrial production, and a 
moderately low ratio of population to resources. These areas may be 
described as areas of population balance. 


} 


| 


The threefold division described in the previous paragraph is obviously | 


neither absolute nor exhaustive. Some countries, such as Italy and Japan, 
have some of the characteristics of both the first and the second groups. 


There are also smaller areas of expanding opportunity, e.g. Australia, | 
New Zealand, and Argentina. But the focus of population problems on a 
world scale centers in areas of primary population pressure and in special- | 


ized areas with functional concentration of population, and in their mutual 
relations. 


1 Adapted from Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations 1938/39, League 
of Nations, Geneva, 1939, pp. 14-19; and World Production and Prices 1938/39, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1939. Appendix, pp. 93-96. 

2 Includes Phillipine Islands and East Indies through Java and Timor. 
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II. Policy 


Migration is often suggested as a primary measure for the relief of 
population pressure. This may have real value in some situations and under 
certain conditions, but its possible significance is easily exaggerated in 
view of the magnitude and extent of population pressure, forces making 
for its intensification, and the limited opportunities for large-scale immigra- 
tion. 

International migration played an important réle in the nineteenth 
century. During that century, the intercontinental movement of people 
was equal to about one tenth the total natural increase of world population; 
and the number of migrants leaving Europe was equal to about one fifth 
the total natural increase in stocks resident in Europe in 1800. This migra- 
tion had important economic effects in Europe, especially through opening 
up new opportunities and new outlets for manufactured goods. The migra- 
tion of men was merely one phase of the gigantic expansion of European 
economy throughout the world. But in recent years the volume of inter- 
national migration has been smaller and its economic effects less important. 
As regards the redistribution of population, differential natural increase 
exerts far greater influence, tending in general toward greatest increase in 
areas of population pressure. 

The most significant relationships between pressure of population and 
outmigration are not fully revealed by statistics for nations, as units, at 
any one time. Attention must be directed to particular situations and 
groups. For example, emigration from Germany has been characterized 
by great cyclical fluctuations, and the national picture obscures important 
regional differentials. From 1840 to 1910, the ratio of the loss by overseas 
migration to natural increase ranged from 23.0 per cent for Bavaria to 56.3 
per cent for Alsace-Lorraine. Four regions (East Prussia, Pomerania, 
Posen, and Alsace-Lorraine) lost over half their entire natural increase. 
The great mass of migrants were usually farmers or day laborers. The 
existence of outlets for the surplus increase of certain groups or areas may 
have alleviated specific situations greatly, although the precise relation- 
ships are often difficult to disentangle. 

Unfortunately, there are few undeveloped areas today that are capable 
of absorbing new inhabitants in large numbers, and practically no oppor- 
tunities for unrestricted immigration. The largest movement of recent 
years is that from western Russia and the Ukraine to the Urals, Siberia, 
and the Far East. There was an increase of 5,900,000 in the latter areas, 
from 1926 to 1939—an increase of 33 per cent as compared with an in- 
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crease of 15.9 per cent for the U.S.S.R. as a whole. The central plateau of 
Asia may eventually support a fairly large population, engaged in extensive 
agriculture, mining, and industry, thus affording a measure of relief to the 
overpopulated districts of eastern and southern China. The sound eco- 
nomic development of Argentina and some other parts of South America 
would make possible the gradual absorption of a considerable number of 
immigrants. The United States, Canada, and Australia could support 
denser population than they have at present at levels which, though 
perhaps lower than those otherwise possible to the inhabitants of these 
countries, might be far above those of the potential migrants in the coun- 
tries of origin. With modern technology and sanitation, there could also be 
considerable expansion of settlement in some areas outside the temperate 
zone—especially in the marginal tropics and highland plateaus (e.g. Costa 
Rica and Portuguese Angola’) and in some of the Pacific Islands—but only 
if associated with large investments in economic development and adequate 
provision for health and welfare. The British Empire resettlement projects 
have, on the whole, proved disappointing. Few Japanese have been willing 
to settle in Chosen or Manchuria. The United States finds it difficult to 
establish new settlements in Alaska. Today the opportunities for satisfac- 
tory migration, except as individuals are absorbed in the progressive devel- 
opment of areas that are already occupied, are likely to involve the invest- 
ment of large sums for the settlement of comparatively small numbers. 

The possible economic and cultural effects of large-scale immigration 
touch the interests of people in the receiving countries so vitally that any 
proposal for the international control of migration seems to them arbitrary 
and unacceptable. There are, nevertheless, many problems involving inter- 
national migration for which reasonable, constructive solutions would 
enhance international cooperation and reconstruction. International con- 
sultation and agreements regarding the conditions of migration, both per- 
manent and seasonal, are clearly desirable. In some cases, e.g. the Ameri- 
can Oriental Exclusion acts, such consultation might lead to the removal 
of limitations based on implied racial superiority and inferiority, without 
greatly changing the actual volume of migration. Furthermore, the coun- 
tries of the New World may find good reason in their relatively low 
density and present population prospects to review their immigration 
policies, so as to relax quantitative limits without sacrificing qualitative 
considerations with regard to individual migrants. 





1 See A. Grenfell Price, “Refugee Settlement in the Tropics,” Foreign A ffairs, 
July, 1940. 
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There are considerable possibilities for future migration in Europe, both 
within and across national boundaries. In recent years, migration has been 
predominantly from agricultural areas with high rates of natural increase. 
The effective absorption of the surplus youth of the agrarian areas in 
central and southern Europe into expanding industrial activity would 
involve large movements across traditional national boundaries. This 
normal movement will be disturbed and intensified in the postwar period. 
The nature and characteristics of that migration will depend on the politi- 
cal and economic systems in force. It might be greatly enhanced by inter- 
national public works, e.g. in the reconstruction of devastated areas, or a 
“TVA” of the Danube valley. Under favorable conditions, the movement 
of men in search of economic opportunity might become an effective force 
in the development of cooperative economy and the solution of cultural 
conflicts in Europe. 

The development of industry and commerce, with related changes in 
ways of living and thinking, is the most potent factor in lowering birth 
rates. It can be shown that rapid development of industry and commerce 
in any region leads to a marked decline in fertility. This is brought about 
by increased use of contraceptive measures, but in many cases this has 
taken place without any technical advance in contraceptive methods or 
any organized birth control propaganda. The spread of contraception has 
usually been secondary to economic and cultural changes which bring new 
incentives for family limitation. In an industrial society the cost of rearing 
children is great, and their economic contribution to the individual family 
is relatively small. Rise in standards of living, the facilitation of communi- 
cation, and new habits of thought induced by the development of industry, 
commerce, urban life, and science are the controlling factors in the spread 
of family limitation. The influence of these new forces, which is far ad- 
vanced in western Europe, is also shown by recent trends toward lower 
birth rates in southern and western Europe, in parts of Latin America, 
and in Japan—although, as already noted, the decrease of fertility has not 
yet been sufficiently rapid in some cases to offset the decrease of mortality. 

Industrial, commercial, and educational progress has, therefore, a triple 
bearing on the problem of population pressure: (1) it supplies new means 
of meeting the present economic needs of the people affected; (2) it cuts 
the force of natural increase; (3) it facilitates emigration by raising the 
physical, intellectual, and vocational capacities of potential migrants, thus 
making it easier for them to be absorbed effectively into the economic and 
cultural life of technically advanced areas. 
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Areas of primary population density have generally been exploited by 
more advanced nations as sources for the supply of raw materials and 
outlets for the sale of their industrial products. The analysis of population 
trends reveals the necessity of a new approach directed toward fostering 
economic balance, industrial development, and cultural progress in such 
areas. These economic and social measures should be supplemented by the 
provision of contraceptive services in public health programs. Unless such 
far-reaching measures for social advance are put into effect on a broad 
scale, there will be continued aggravation of intolerable conditions that 
will plague the world for many generations to come. 

Imperialism has its roots in the fundamental economic problem of the 
relation of areas of specialized production to areas of primary production, 
intensified by differences in culture and political organization which are 
associated with this economic differentiation. Empires were obviously 
shaped primarily to serve the interests of particular nations with advanced 
techniques of production and military power. They are obviously admin- 
istered primarily in the interests of the “possessor nations.’’ Enlightened 
imperialism, however, is mitigated by increasing interest in the welfare 
of subject peoples, in so far as this is consistent with the major self-interest 
of the ruling powers. 

The functional concentration of population in industrial and commercial 
areas raises no special political problems when it occurs within large 
nations which also have vast agricultural and mineral resources, as in the 
case of the United States and the Soviet Union. The specialized economic 
basis of high population density in western European countries and Japan, 
however, renders these nations peculiarly dependent on external economic 
relations. Historically, this relationship was largely worked out through 
imperial control of raw materials, investments, and markets. In past cen- 
turies, the underpopulated areas in the Portuguese, Spanish, French, and 
British empires also served as advantageous areas of settlement for the 
rapidly growing populations of the mother countries. 

Technically advanced nations dependent on foreign trade which lack 
colonial possessions quite naturally feel that they suffer real handicap from 
the established political control of vast areas by other powers. The validity 
of this assumption may be questioned, but arguments to this effect when 
advanced by persons who advocate the maintenance of present imperialist 
systems are not likely to convince those who are excluded from a share in 
the control of these systems. The whole issue is confused by questions of 
pride and prestige. High population density in technically advanced nations 
is, therefore, frequently put forth as a reason for new imperialist designs. 
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Some nations with large and increasing population have also been stirred 
by the vision of colonies as areas of settlement. The prospect of empire 
seems to offer a solution to demographic and economic problems that is 
most consistent with nationalistic sentiments. Political objectives and 
expansionist sentiments have thus become associated with ideas of popula- 
tion pressure and Lebensraum. 

It is important to distinguish the elements of reality and illusion in these 
ideas. As regards the reality of population pressure in the case of the Axis 
powers, both Italy and Japan do have increasing populations which are very 
disproportionate to their economic resources, according to European 
standards; but this is hardly true of Germany. The relation of population 
to resources is most direct in agriculture. If we compare France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands on various complementary indices of dependence on 
agriculture, number of workers in agriculture relative to the amount of 
cultivated land, and levels of productivity, we find clear differences be- 
tween France and the Netherlands on particular indices, sometimes in one 
direction, sometimes in the other, but no clear indication of net difference 
in “economic density.” On most of these indices Germany has a position 
about midway between the other two. In general, we may say that the 
situation of these countries is similar as regards the relation of population 
to resources. All are dependent, in somewhat varying degrees, on resources 
and markets outside their own limits. However, the idea of colonies as 
outlets for emigration to an extent that would afford real relief for popula- 
tion pressure in technically advanced nations can be dismissed as sheer 
fallacy under present conditions, for reasons already stated. The real need 
of all the specialized nations of western Europe and Japan is for security 
of trade relations under favorable conditions. 

The vast population living in areas of primary population pressure have 
immediate needs for orderly government and the technical products, 
capital, and administrative services now supplied by imperial governments. 
But they have fundamental long-time needs that cannot be satisfied so long 
as they are administered primarily as sources of raw materials and markets 
for the advantageous disposition of the manufactured goods, trade, and 
services of possessor nations. In fact, colonial systems developed in accord- 
ance with the “best’’ imperialist traditions, which impose order and 
sanitation but perpetuate a subsistence economy, provide a framework 
which is peculiarly conducive to rapid population increase—with resultant 
increase in population pressure and poverty, as in India, Java, Puerto Rico, 
and the Phillipines. 

The whole imperialist system may be characterized as an awkward 
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device for meeting real needs. It is a source of international rivalry to such 
a degree as to constitute a permanent threat to the security of the possessor 
nations and the peace of the world. It ignores the aspirations of subject 
peoples and thwarts real advance in meeting their fundamental needs. If 
peace is to be established on a lasting basis, new means must be sought for 
guaranteeing security of favorable trade relations to advanced nations with 
specialized economy and concentrated population, and at the same time 
serving the real interests of people in undeveloped areas who are now 
largely limited to the production of raw materials, weighted down by 
ignorance and poverty, and menaced by increasing population pressure. 
One possible procedure may be suggested as illustrating the type of 
solution that must be sought. The adminstration of technically undevel- 
oped areas might be transferred to nonprofit administrative authorities, 
with personnel selected for long-term service on the basis of individual 
qualifications without regard to nationality, subject to an international 
organization or organizations. In designating the areas assigned to such 
authorities it would be possible and obviously desirable to ignore the 
present crazy-quilt pattern of colonial areas which has resulted from the 


exigencies of conquest and to establish sound regional divisions. It can be | 


assumed that independent States within these areas would in many cases 
voluntarily cooperate with the international regional authorities. Such 
regional administrative authorities would be charged with responsibility, 
in cooperation with representative local groups, for the economic and social 
development of the areas served, the regulation of investment, enterprise, 
and trade along sound commercial lines, and the provision of social ser- 
vices. The revenues accruing from such administration would be assigned 
to economic or social projects in these areas, or transferred to the spon- 
soring international organization. These regional authorities would need 
limited police powers for the maintenance of internal order; but their 
authority and prestige would be primarily economic, technical, and ad- 
ministrative. The military protection of these regions might be guaranteed, 
separately or collectively, by the nations participating in the sponsoring 


international organization. Some such system is needed to provide 4 | 
modern institutional structure for meeting the real needs both of technically | 


advanced nations and of the people in less advanced areas. 
A larger measure of regional organization is important not only for areas 
now under colonial administration, but also for regions now cut up among 


rival independent States. The political units which have emerged from | 


historic conflicts have little relation to economic realities today. More- 
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over, cultural affiliations and loyalties, which are so important in the 
psychological structure of individuals, stem in large part from the past, 
and often cut across both political and economic relations. Racial, reli- 
gious, and national loyalties coincide in a few small homogeneous States, 
but these are very dependent on economic relations with other nations. 
Elsewhere the lines of cultural association crisscross political lines which 
in turn crisscross major economic relations—except in great federal States 
like the United States and the Soviet Union. No conceivable revision of 
national boundaries could bring political and cultural affiliations into close 
conformity, while preserving essential economic relations. The attempt to 
enforce such conformity on a large scale can only lead to confusion, forced 
subordination, and repression. For this reason, new federal associations 
comprising diverse cultural and economic groups would seem in many 
cases to offer the only feasible approach to stable political relations over 
large areas. But the emergence of great new aggregations of people, re- 
sources, and power in today’s shrunken, interdependent world would make 
a stable but flexible comprehensive world order all the more necessary— 
in order to provide the modus vivendi of such powers with one another 
and with smaller independent States. 

We stand today at the threshold of an era of national population policies. 
Programs designed to influence population trends have suddenly assumed 
major importance in France, Germany, the Soviet Union, and Sweden 
during the last decade. Italy and Japan have also adopted official population 
policies. Several other nations were exploring the subject through official 
or influential private agencies and moving rapidly in the formulation of 
population programs. A movement in this direction is just getting under 
way in the United States. This development springs from two major 
events: (1) the advance of social science, especially in the fields of de- 
mography, sociology, and social psychology, which affords new insights 
into the nature of population trends and their causal relations and thus 
makes possible some measure of effective social control, and (2) the 
emergence in nations with high standards of living of a trend toward rapid 
natural decrease, which is not yet generally manifest but is clearly “in the 
cards.” 

A sense of national insecurity or a determination to achieve expansion 
through military power focuses interest on sheer population maintenance 
or increase, and strengthens the position of those who oppose the extension 
of means for family limitation to all groups. International conflict and in- 
security thus lead to an emphasis on the quantitative, as opposed to the 
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qualitative aspects of population policy, and on repressive as opposed to 
democratic measures. This may go so far as to lead nations already suffer- 
ing from overpopulation to seek every means of stimulating more rapid 
increase. Programs for overcoming population pressure through promoting 
internal economy, encouraging emigration, and limiting births were 
advanced in Japan by the Imperial Population Commission, 1927-30, and 
in Italy by Signor Mussolini (not then II Duce) in 1913. Unfortunately, 
reactionary developments in both countries led to the rejection of these 
plans in favor of policies aimed at stimulating more rapid population 
increase—on the theory that increase in numbers even at the expense of 
productivity, health, and morale spells increased military power. Whether 
or not the rather crude measures adopted in these countries have had any 
effect, this change of policy is indicative of a dangerous tendency. 

The potentialities of democratic population policy, directed simul- 
taneously toward maintaining national population, promoting social 
welfare, and advancing cultural progress, are revealed by the developments 
in Sweden before the outbreak of the present war. The population question 
had become the central intellectual and political issue in Sweden, following 
the publication of a book by Alva and Gunnar Myrdal, The Crisis in 
Population (Kris i Befolkningsfragan), in 1934. The measures advanced by 
the Royal Commission on Population and adopted in large part by the 
Swedish Parliament touch every phase of life. They include provisions for 
health (including contraceptive services), education, nutrition, and housing 
—with especial attention to the economic needs and interests of families 
with children. Studies leading to the development of programs along some- 
what similar lines were well advanced in Norway, Denmark, Finland, and 
England when the war broke. This development leads to an intensification 
of national interests, but along constructive rather than destructive lines. 

Population policies along constructive and humane lines can only develop 
in a world that is free from the obsessions of economic insecurity and war. 
There must also be a freedom for creative experimentation by diverse 
political units directed toward the fulfilment of individual interests and the 
survival of nations with advanced technology and culture. The organization 
of peace thus has a direct relation to the development of population policy. 
It points to the necessity of a stable international order. It also carries 
certain implications about the nature of that order. International organiza- 
tion must guarantee the maintenance of peace and the security of trade 
relations, and at the same time it must assure freedom for economic and 
cultural experimentation to diverse political units. The development of a 
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stable and flexible world order to serve these ends is the supreme need of 
the world in this hour of crisis. If such an order can be achieved even the 
agonies of the present catastrophe may not appear wholly in vain in the 
light of history. 
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PEACE AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
By Quincy Waicut 


I. Peace 


International peace means not merely the absence of war, but justice and 
order in international relations. Justice is not to be achieved by yielding to 
each what he demands nor by preserving for each what he has but by sub- 
mitting every controversy to a fair and adequate procedure for dealing 
with claims upon their merits. This means not merely the utilization of 
existing procedures to apply the law to the facts, nor even the continuous 
utilization of existing procedures to improve the law, but also improvement 
of procedures of international adjudication, conciliation, legislation, and 
administration whenever the justice of the existing procedures is challenged 
or has become obsolete. Order does not mean the perpetuation of a status 
quo (which would prevent progress), the elimination of controversy 
(which would prevent variety), nor even elimination of the use of force 
(which would prevent self-defense or law enforcement), but the adherence 
by individuals, nations, and international institutions to established pro- 
cedures in settling disputes, in administering services, in making and 
enforcing law, and in changing such procedures themselves when justice 
requires and knowledge permits. 

Peace will continually be endangered if certain States persistently 
attempt to augment their own power so as to dominate over others. Such 
attempts at domination are likely if the government or people accept the 
theory that the State exists for itself alone. The remedy for this condition 
lies in general acceptance of the theory that the State exists for the benefit 
of its people and of humanity. Such acceptance implies practical guaranties 
by the international order for assuring respect for fundamental human 
rights. The problem of peace may, therefore, be approached from the 
political, the economic, the social, and the legal points of view. 

The desire of States to augment national power relative to others is the 
immediate cause of many wars. This danger will persist so long as it is not 
controlled by the superior power of the family of nations, properly organ- 
ized, giving greater security to all. The lack of such organization en- 
courages the hopes and, therefore, the ambitions of aggressive-minded 
governments, and sustains the popular opinion identifying the individual’s 
welfare with the power of his State. 

Self-sufficient national wealth may provide the objective of which power 
is the instrument, or the instrument of which power is the objective. In 
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either case demand for economic self-sufficiency often lies in the back- 
round of war, and must be met by freer trade assuring more opportunity 
and more wealth for all through division of labor. 

Depression and unemployment lead to misery and discontent, attitudes 
favorable to philosophies of revolution and violence. Such attitudes may be 
directed toward a striving for national power as an escape and a striving 
for national self-sufficiency as a defense. Far from remedying the condi- 
tions which gave rise to them, such efforts often make the situation worse 
precipitating a downward spiral toward war. Such conditions must be 
ameliorated by welfare policies, both national and international. 

A sense of injustice in domestic and international relations adds fuel to 
fires kindled by political and economic rivalries and social misery, and 
may engender popular support for tyranny and conquest in the name of 
equality but subversive of liberty, or for revolution and insurrection in the 
name of freedom but subversive of equity. Either may contribute to war 
and can only be remedied by the development of law and procedure, better 
to assure justice both to individuals and to nations. International guaranty 
of individual and national rights, however, implies individual and national 
duties to respect international law and to influence the government, which 
represents the individual and the nation in world affairs, to do so. 


II. Change 


Change, whether progress or retrogression, begins in an individual, a 
group, or a nation and not in the world as a whole. While technical and 
social inventions have a social basis, in that they result from a succession 
of contributions by numerous individuals and receive their verification in 
group practice, yet each step results from the initiative of some individual 
or group less than the world society. Since changes do not take place 
simultaneously, in all parts of the world, controversy between the forces 
of stability and tradition on the one hand and those of revision and change 
on the other is inevitable. A world order that tried to prevent such con- 
troversy would have to prevent freedom of invention and experimentation 
by individuals, groups, and nations, and would, if successful, prevent 
progress, though it might also prevent retrogression. Its efforts, however, 
would in the long run be unsuccessful, and the thwarted forces of change 
would eventually break forth in violence. 

While the variety of cultures and the localization of many problems 
require that States exist and have competence to legislate in order to pro- 
vide for the changing political, economic, and cultural needs of their people, 
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this competence must be limited by recognition of the equal competence 
and of the needs of other States and of general standards of human liberty, 
The growing interdependence of States has narrowed the sphere within 
which national legislation is wholly domestic in effect. For example, 
oppression of minorities, military preparations, and the regulation of ex- 
ternal trade vitally affect international relations and should no longer be 
treated as entirely domestic questions. 

As the increasing interdependence of peoples augments the external 
effect of national legislation, the need for international cooperation to 
assure social justice and economic progress within the State will become 
more intense. International legislation must, therefore, develop to redefine 
the limits of national independence of action, both internally and external- 
ly, and to organize international cooperation to promote the welfare of all 
peoples. 

It cannot be expected that orderly procedures of change, which may 
involve transfers of rights from one State to another or general changes in 
international law, will be voluntarily accepted, unless the States whose 
power position would be adversely affected, can rely upon the protection 
of international law for the rights which they retain. If they are obliged to 
rely on self-help alone, each must place its power position ahead of con- 
siderations of justice or progress. Peaceful change and collective security 
are each dependent on the other and a dynamic world order must provide 
for both by varying the ease of altering the elements of its structure and 
procedure, according as they are essential to security or obstacles to 
necessary change. 


III. Security 


Security, whether economic or political, results from confidence in the 
stability and continuity of the whole by all or nearly all of its parts. In the 
present interdependent world, security, both for individuals and nations, 
depends on confidence in the stability and continuity of the world order as 
a whole. The powers of individuals, groups, and nations must be so limited 
that the function of each in the world society, and the procedures which 
will be used to effect changes are known in advance. Security implies the 
existence of a society and that implies the existence of a law. National 
security, therefore, depends upon a general respect for and confidence in 
international law, and the establishment of such respect and confidence 
requires a better organization of the world community. 

The experience of human history shows that political institutions do not 
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flourish if wholly lacking the support of custom. New institutions may 
establish themselves in time, if they serve essential interests, but those will 
do so most rapidly which avoid radical breach in continuity with the past— 
evolutionary changes are more likely to be lasting than revolutionary 
changes. Thus, institutions to improve the organization of the world com- 
munity should, so far as possible, be natural developments from those that 
already exist. 

One important exception exists in the case of material sanctions to en- 
force-law. Such sanctions are either adequate to enforce the law in so large 
a number of cases that they create confidence among those subject to the 
law, or they are not. If they are not adequate, subjects of the law will not 
abandon the right of self-help, or if they do abandon it will become victims 
of their own confidence in an inadequate system as did Ethiopia and 
Czechoslovakia. If the force of a State is adequate to defend its own right, 
it will also be sufficient in some cases to defy the law. Consequently an 
unorganized balance of power system contains no guaranty against law- 
lessness. As a result of these circumstances, the establishment of a system 
of international sanctions, assuring that the power behind law is greater 
than the power of any lawbreaker or any probable combination of law- 
breakers, cannot take place gradually. Unless such sanctions are made 
sufficiently powerful all at once, they may be worse than useless. 

Material sanctions whereby the community as a whole preserves the 
continuity of its law by preventing or remedying departures therefrom by 
the members have been classified in the international field as positive or 
negative in character. Positive sanctions imply a military or police force, 
permanently constituted or developed ad hoc through contribution of con- 
tingents by the members, capable of subduing the law violator and thereby 
inducing him by threats or by coercion to desist from wrongdoing and to 
remedy injuries due to his acts. Negative sanctions imply a withholding 
from the law violator of advantages which he would otherwise have re- 
ceived, particularly of the economic requirements essential for carrying on 
his aggressions. The two may be combined, as in a naval blockade, which 
may contribute on the one hand to disarming the enemy and occupying his 
territory and on the other hand to withholding from the enemy the ma- 
terials of international trade which would contribute to his aggressions and 
even to his life. Positive sanctions always imply action against the law 
violator’s territory or armed forces, while negative sanctions may be 
carried out entirely by commercial or other regulations within the territory 
of sanctioning governments. 
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Positive or military sanctions decrease in effectiveness as the area within 
which they function increases. A military force becomes less effective in 
proportion as its line of communication from its base increases. Govern- 
ments have, therefore, tended to limit their policies dependent on military 
support to regions near their homelands or capable of control through their 
navies. Furthermore, governments are less interested in conditions in 
remote regions and so are more reluctant to assume the burden of military 
action in such regions. It appears, therefore, that military sanctions in inter- 
national organization are more likely to be effective if regionally organ- 
ized. 

Negative or economic sanctions, on the other hand, increase in effective- 
ness as the number of States applying them increases. A lawbreaking 
government can draw supplies from all quarters of the world. One large 
State may be able to supply the aggressor with what it needs and dis- 
courage the application of economic sanctions by the others. Consequently, 
if sanctions are to be applied, not by navies but by embargoes, they must 
be universal. Furthermore, in the application of such sanctions, the burden 
of remote States with less interest in the controversy is usually less than 
the burden of States neighboring the lawbreaker. Consequently, economic 
sanctions should be universally organized. 

Material sanctions do not, however, alone account for law observance, 
Custom, good faith, appreciation of self-interest, loyalty to political 
symbols, public disapproval, nonrecognition of legal claims may also be 
sanctions of law. When geographic distance hampers the functioning of a 
military force and inadequate solidarity hampers the functioning of eco- 
nomic embargoes, these factors may be operative to maintain international 
law, though in the modern dynamic world they are not alone sufficient. 
They may be strengthened by institutions of adjudication and conciliation, 
by conference and consultation for keeping international law up to date so 
that it may adequately serve the interests of States, and by the public dis- 
cussion of international problems in a world forum focusing public opinion 
on difficulties and crystalizing a world public opinion. 

The problem of enforcing law against States as such involves serious 
difficulties because of their size and retaliatory power against weaker 
neighbors; because world opinion is reluctant to punish a guilty State 
whose population, though often in large measure innocent of wrongdoing, 
will all suffer alike; because the exertion of external pressure tends to 
solidify all elements of the population of the guilty State around the sym- 


bols of that State and the government which wields them; and because of 
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the juridical doubt whether a State, which in law consists merely of rights 
and powers derived from international law, can commit a crime against 
that law. For these reasons international law has in general treated delin- 
quencies by a State as of a civil nature requiring reparation to the injured 
party, rather than of a criminal nature involving preventive action or 

ishment by the community of nations, though the latter concept was 
implied by the League of Nations’ procedure under Article 16. Federations 
have in general assured State obedience to federal law by action against 
individuals, officers, or factions within the States, rather than against the 
States as such. 

The determination of aggression, or resort to violence contrary to inter- 
national obligations, seems at first sight to present difficulties because of 
the possibility that a government may provoke its intended victim to strike 
the first blow or may compel such a victim to first cross a frontier as a 
defensive necessity, and because of the difficulty of assembling evidence at 
the place where hostilities begin and of weighing such evidence in the high- 
ly charged atmosphere of war. The problem cannot be solved unless it is 
divorced from the problem of determining the merits of the dispute. The 
problem of aggression does not concern the nature of grievances but the 
method of dealing with them. There are, however, a wide variety of 
methods for settling disputes and every dispute has many aspects. Only 
one of these methods, resort to armed force, constitutes aggression, but it 
does so if utilized in connection with any aspect of the dispute or at any 
stage of the procedure. Thus, neither determination of the merits, nor 
determination of the party willing to submit certain aspects of the con- 
troversy to some form of pacific settlement, bears directly on the problem 
of determining which government resorted to force contrary to its obliga- 
tion. The experience of the League of Nations has indicated that the ag- 
gressor can usually be determined if, as soon as the crisis becomes danger- 
ous, an international body, vested with adequate legal powers, such as 
were to be conferred on the League by the unratified convention to improve 
the means of preventing war signed in 1931, invite the disputing govern- 
ments to observe interim or conservatory measures, such as armistice and 
troop withdrawals from stated areas. The government which rejects such 
measures or fails to observe them can ordinarily be ascertained by inter- 
national observers on the spot and can properly be considered the ag- 
gressor. It has clearly by its act manifested a disposition to settle the dis- 
pute by force. If both governments accept and observe such interim 
measures, hostilities are prevented or ended and there is no problem of 
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determining the aggressor so far as the application of sactions is concerned, 
If both reject or violate the measures, both governments may be considered 
aggressors. Experience has shown, however, that if only one of the govern- 






































ments wishes to utilize pacific settlement, it will accept such measures and | 1 
abide by them, and the aggressor will be unequivocally disclosed. Although | p 
the League was confined to inviting acceptance of interim measures which 
were merely recommendatory and not binding, it had in practice had little | g 
difficulty in determining the aggressor by this method when the issue has 
been raised. The difficulty was in dealing with a determined aggressor. t 
The difficulties discussed have been met with in all efforts to organize | ri 
security by leagues or confederations. As a result such organizations have | p 
sometimes developed into federations by which essential functions have | h 
been transferred to central authorities competent to govern individuals | 5 
directly with respect to those matters. If the central authorities have | 0 
sufficient power to enforce federal authority within the States, it is in 
theory unnecessary to organize sanctions against States as such. No such | a 
sanctions are explicitly provided by the Federal Constitution of the United | a 
States, though the Supreme Court has held that the general powers of the | pi 
Congress and the President are adequate to execute judgments of the | 5) 
Supreme Court against the States of the Union. If, however, a State, with pl 
support of most of its population, seeks to nullify federal authority andto | w 
resist federal administration within its territory, coercion of the State may 
in fact, if not in law, be resorted to as illustrated by the American Civil fr 
War. The establishment of a federation does not, therefore, give absolute in 
assurance of security and, since it implies a considerable qualification of } sa 
the sovereignty of the member States, may prove difficult to achieve unless | m 
the members have many interests and cultural characteristics in common la 
IV. Political Organization : 
Various approaches to the problem of organizing the world for peace / tic 
have been made. These include: | m: 


1. The establishment of an international police force and an international | so 


equity tribunal to solve respectively the problems of collective security | ha 
and peaceful change. pl 
2. A federal union of the democracies of the world providing a nucleus | va 


for gradual development of a democratic world union. ) Wi 

3. A European union to establish government in the most difficult con- 
tinent with the expectation that this would pave the way for organization 
of the other continents and regions. 
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4. Modification of the League of Nations Covenant in the direction of 
regional and functional decentralization. 

5. Implementation of the Pact of Paris through a system of consultation 
to prevent hostilities, of conferences to adjust political and economic 
blems, and of “Locarnos”’ to stabilize the areas of greatest tension. 

6. A world constitutional convention representing peoples rather than 
governments to frame a universal federal union. 

These proposals recognize in varying degree the problems of reconciling 
the need of universality with that of regionalism; the need of sufficient 
rigidity to assure stability, with that of sufficient flexibility to assure 
progress; the need of assuring cultural variety with that of developing 
human unity. Most of them have sought to provide for both collective 
security and peaceful change; for representation both of governments and 
of peoples; for securing the rights both of individuals and of nations. 

For dealing with the prevention or remedying of conflict, or with the 
achievement of common ends, it is necessary to organize procedures in 
advance. Improvisation without machinery has not proved successful when 
problems are complicated and in need of rapid solution. The diplomatic 
system which relies upon improvisation without central machinery has not 
proved an adequate organization for the present interdependent world, even 
when supplemented by a network of bilateral and general treaties. 

Organizations vary in the degree of general unification which they effect 
from agreements relying upon good faith alone, through systems for exert- 
ing moral and economic pressure, to procedures for applying positive 
sanctions to prevent violence and maintain the common law. The latter are 
more effective when applied against individuals than when applied against 
large groups or nations. Organizations also vary in the scope and nature of 
the control of any particular function or activity. Thus some functions may 
be controlled by authorities operating throughout the area of the organiza- 
tion, others by authorities confined to regions or local areas, still others 
may be left to the liberty of private groups or individuals. Whatever its 
scope, an authority may have powers merely of investigation, or it may 
have powers of inspection, of supervision, or regulation, or even of com- 
plete control or management of a function or activity. There may thus be 
varying degrees of central control, local autonomy, or individual liberty 
with respect to different activities of interest to the organization. 

Unless there is sufficient general unification to make resorts to violence 
or breach of the common law rare, authoritative central control of any 
particular function is likely to prove impracticable, because such control 
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involves sacrifices of liberty or local autonomy which will not be willingly 
accepted by any, unless all can be sufficiently controlled to assure the 
general benefit which would arise from fulfilment of the objective. With- 
out general confidence that the objective will be achieved, neither in- 
dividuals nor nations will voluntarily give up their liberties to a super. 
authority. For this reason proposals for improved world organization in- 
volving sacrifices of national sovereignty must be sufficiently thorough- 
going to make success relatively certain if the proposal is once accepted, 
Sovereignty will not be given up with respect to even a few functions unless 
the authority vested with these functions operates in an organization assur- 
ing general observance of law and order. 

For this reason international cooperation, developing as it has in a milieu 
of little general security, has seldom established world-wide authorities 
with power to act, but has relied on parallel action by national governments 
on the basis of general treaties or on coordinating systems designed to 
secure general agreement of all interested governments at every stage of 
action. Such systems have been effective in noncontroversial matters, such 
as postal service and narcotics control, but in matters affecting national 
power, such as armament and trade regulation, they have not been effec- 
tive. Central authorities with powers of action might under suitable condi- 
tions be more efficient in all such cooperative activities, but they are not 
likely to be set up, nor would they be able to function in any field, until 
there is greater confidence that law and order has been secured in the 
world. 

Bearing in mind the preceding analysis and the proposals mentioned, it 
is suggested that effective world organization in the present stage of world 
history requires in addition to national and local governments, which 
should continue to have primary legal authority within the territory of the | 
respective States, (a) certain universal principles and institutions, (b) 
certain regional organizations, and (c) certain functional organizations. 


V. Universal Organization 
A universal organization of the nations must necessarily be supported by 
internal public opinion since it cannot be supported by external menaces, 


Thus the problem of such an organization is different from that of any | 


} 


State or federation, the members of which have always been, to some | 


extent, driven to union by the fear of invasion. In order to command this 
support, a universal organization must be highly adaptable: it must allow | 
for variations according to the traditions and needs of each region. 
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To establish the necessary universal principles and institutions all States 
should be invited to become parties to a pact which, in addition, should be 
incorporated in each national constitution thus rendering its terms at the 
same time international obligations between States and obligations of 
individuals and governments within the States. The following obligations 
are suggested for incorporation in this pact: 

1. To respect certain human rights protecting life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness as binding international obligations. 

2. To renounce the use of armed force as an instrument of national 
policy, to agree not to seek the settlement of international disputes except 
by peaceful means, and to cooperate for the prevention of aggression. 

3. To acknowledge the concern of international law in economic and 
military legislation which affects other States, to accept responsibility for 
an abusive exercise of the powers of government in this regard to the 
injury of other States or their nationals, and to negotiate general treaties 
prohibiting injurious types of armament and commercial regulation. 

4. To submit to and to abide by the decisions of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in all international disputes which diplomacy or the 
recommendation of international bodies has failed to settle. 

5. To observe interim measures such as armistice, injunction upon 
preparations for war, or suspension of injurious economic restrictions 
proposed by the World Council in case of military, political, or economic 
acts of governments initiating or threatening hostilities. 

6. To treat as an aggressor any government found by the Council to be 
engaged in hostilities as a result of its violation of such interim measures. 
Such treatment implies that the aggressor government shall gain no ad- 
vantages, legal, political, or economic from its resort to violence; that the 
State victim of aggression shall be deprived of no advantages, legal, politi- 
cal, or economic; and that the aggressor government shall be deemed to 
have violated not only international law but the law of its own State. 
States are, therefore, obliged after an aggression has been determined not to 
recognize the fruits of aggression, to embargo arms and war supplies to 
aggressor governments, and to withdraw recognition from such govern- 
ments. 

7. To establish and support: 

(a) A World Assembly consisting of representatives of every con- 
siderable group with a distinctive public opinion, including not 
only nations but perhaps also regional organizations and world- 
wide functional organizations, 
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(b) A World Council consisting of representatives of the Great 
Powers and of the important political regions of the world. 

(c) A World Secretariat to study world problems and to administer 
the decisions of the Assembly and Council. 

8. To provide the World Council and the World Assembly with practi- 
cal procedures: 

(a) To facilitate agreement on the subjects referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraphs; 

(b) To recommend on all important international problems laid before 
them; 

(c) To supervise regional organizations, and functional international 
organizations in the fields of labor, commerce, social problems, 
transit, communications, health, colonies, and other matters of 
world-wide importance. 


VI. Regional Organizations 


Regional organizations might be formed by groups of States with con- 
sent of the world assembly for promoting the security and advancement of 
the region. Among such regions might be Europe, the Danubian area, the 
Near East, the British Commonwealth of Nations, the Soviet Union, the 
Americas, and the Far East. The constituent members of a regional organi- 
zation might differ for different purposes. 

1. Each of these regions should develop its own institutions in its own 
way, each should have primary responsibility for maintaining order and 
facilitating political changes within the region, subject always to the 
competence of the universal organization in matters covered by the uni- 
versal Covenant. 


2. The European region might be organized as a federation with a central | 


executive authority commanding adequate police power, perhaps monopo- 
lizing certain instruments such as military airplanes and recruited not by 
national contingents but by individual voluntary enlistment, to suppress 
revolts against its constitution by factions or governments within the 
region; a central legislative authority, representing the populations and the 
States, with power extending to commerce and social reform; a Court with 
appellate jurisdiction in cases in which a violation of the fundamental rights 


guaranteed by the Union Constitution is alleged and with competence to } 


declare national laws violating such rights null and void; and a deliberate 
procedure of constitutional amendment for modifying the political juris- 
diction of States. 
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3. The disruption of the Hapsburg Empire as a result of the World War 
disorganized the economic life and security of the Danubian area, and made 
the States vulnerable to attack by their powerful neighbors, Germany, 
Italy, and the Soviet Union, without the security of a buffer State position 
and long historic existence enjoyed by Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, and other small European States. The reéstablishment of a 
federation of the Danubian area within the general European federation 
may be desirable. While the limits of such a federation, both in area and in 
powers, would depend on the development of political circumstances, the 
inclusion of a restored Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Austria, as well as 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, might be desirable thus providing a 
great power, part Slavic and part Germanic, contributing with Germany, 
France, Italy, and Great Britain to the European union, and maintaining 
sympathetic connections with the Soviet and Near Eastern regions. 

4. The Near Eastern region, though mainly Moslem and mainly frag- 
mented from the Ottoman Empire, is now disunited and continues a scene 
of great power rivalries. The Balkans (Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Albania); the Moslem States (Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, 
Syria, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and Egypt), the Lebanon, 
Palestine, and the European Great Powers (Great Britain, France, Italy, 
U.S.S.R., and Germany) have territorial or historic interests, and interest 
in the Suez Canal. Any regional organization would have to give some 
representation to all of these States. 

5. The Soviet Union constitutes a region in close proximity to those of 
Great Britain, Europe, the Near East, and the Far East, but with internal 
problems of its own. 

6. The British Commonwealth of Nations constitutes not a region but 
an historic political grouping, with interests in the European, American, 
Near Eastern, and Far Eastern regions and in close proximity to the Soviet 
Union. 

7. The American region might be organized according to the principles 
of the Pan American treaties admitting, however, Canada, and giving some 
voice to the countries with colonial responsibilities in the area—Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands. 

8. The Far Eastern region might be organized according to the principles 
of the Washington Conference Treaty as modified, however, to admit a 
larger voice in the affairs of this region to States with home territories in 
the area, especially Japan, China, Thailand, and India, alesser voice to States 
with colonial responsibilities in the area, as the Soviet Union, the United 
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States, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Portugal and some voice 


to States and dominions flanking the region suchas Australia, New Zealand, 


Canada, and perhaps some of the Latin-American States. The medley of 
territorial servitudes and protectorates qualifying the domain of several 
Far Eastern States should be gradually modified so as to give each of these 
States sovereignty within its own domain, subject only to general inter. 
national obligations, and obligations of the federal constitution of the 
region. 


VII. Functional Organizations 


Within the framework of the political institutions enumerated, fune- 
tional institutions might be established to facilitate international coopers 
tion in dealing with problems of health and nutrition, commerce and raw 
materials, transit and communication, labor, colonies, and social problems, 
These already exist in some measure in the technical organizations of the 
League of Nations, the International Labour Organisation, the interna- 
tional unions, and further development was proposed by the Bruce Report. 

Such functional organizations have usually depended upon parallel 
action by the member governments in accord with general conventions, 
each operating within its jurisdiction, or upon coordinated action through 
periodic consultation by the members. The requirement of universal con- 
sent hampers effective action but gives a certain assurance that decisions, 
once reached, will be observed. 

The establishment of authoritative international organs would make it 
easier to reach decisions and would probably make administrative or 
technical decisions wiser, but unless the organization functions within a 
political union, adequate to prevent violence and assure respect for law, 
there will be little assurance that governments or individuals will observe 


such decisions. The establishment of such organs must, therefore, await the | 


development of effective universal or regional political organization except 


ome 


perhaps in those rare fields of international cooperation which are of no 


political importance. 
Each of these functional organizations might be adapted to give ap- 


propriate representation to the groups in the world most interested, as well | 


as to the nations, as has been done in the constitution of the International | 


Labour Organisation. 

1. An economic organization dealing with problems of commerce, raw 
materials, and markets is particularly important and should be developed 
with such competence as to assure a moderate freedom of trade and access 
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to raw materials on equal terms for all nations. It might advise the World 
Assembly with respect to economic legislation and in some cases facilitate 
special regional arrangements on economic matters. 

2. An organization for dealing with colonies and undeveloped areas 
might be established, strengthening and extending the principles of the 
mandates system. The organization should have sovereignty of the areas, 

wers of transferring the mandatory, of inspection on the spot, and of 
undertaking the administration of any area itself if deemed desirable. It 
should enforce in all colonial areas the principles of equal commercial 
opportunity, participation by all peoples in the administration and technical 
services, utilization of all revenues of the area for the benefit of its popula- 
tion, nonuse of natives in military services except for police of the area, 
prohibition of naval and military bases, of slavery and of other abuses of 
native rights, and eventual emancipation to independent status when cer- 
tain criteria have been achieved. Direct international administration of all 
of the present mandated territories, or at least of the Central African 
territory, might be undertaken at once. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


By Quincy Wricut 


It has been common to discuss the problem of organizing peace in terms of 
alternatives: (1) either international organization or international anarchy; 
(2) either organization of all international relations or of none; (3) either 
a universal organization or regional organizations; (4) either guaranties of 
the status quo or free opportunities for change; (5) either organize after 
war or not at all; (6) either forceable sanctions or reliance upon good faith 
alone; (7) either a league or a union; (8) either a democratic or a dicta- 
torial organization. 

This way of talking may be of value in directing attention to problems, 
but it does not conduce to constructive thinking about their solution. In 
spite of Gladstone’s famous contrast between the British and American 
constitutions,’ all successful political organizations have developed gradu- 
ally through successive compromises, neither wholly accepting nor wholly 
rejecting either of such alternatives. They have been continuous processes 
of adjustment, never completed constructions. 

Thus, these alternatives may be more constructively reformulated as 
follows: (1) Is more or less organization needed in the family of nations 
today? (2) What international relations need to be reorganized first? (3) 
What should be the geographic scope of the authority to regulate the 
different types of relations in the modern world? (4) What should be the 
relative ease of modification of the various organizations, rules, principles, 
and procedures regulating international relations? (5) What types of 
change can be made by gradual procedures and what can be made by 
utilizing favorable tides of opinion? (6) What methods of enforcement are 
best adapted to the rules and principles regulating the different aspects of 
international relations? (7) What entities should be recognized as per- 
sonalities with power to invoke international procedures? (8) What 
should be the order of importance of these personalities in case of conflict? 

Each of these problems will be considered in order. 


1. Order and Anarchy 


Every social group, whether of individuals or of States, has some or- 








1“Just as the British Constitution is the most subtle organism which has 
proceeded from progressive history, so the American Constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.”’ (See Fisk, Critical Period in American History, p. 264.) 
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ganization, that is, the relations of the members are not wholly uncon- 
trolled and unpredictable. The group is something more than the sum of 
its members.” In some groups, however, opportunities for conflict and 
violence arise relatively frequently and unpredictably. In others, such 
opportunities are rare and foreseeable. The first type of group is less com- 
pletely organized than the second. 

In the community of nations today there is some organization. There is 
the body of international law, the network of treaties, the system of 
diplomacy, the numerous international unions, the International Labour 
Organisation, the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the 
League of Nations, all of which recognize the status of some or all States 
and define many of their relationships. Do we want more or less organiza- 
tion? The outstanding characteristics of the modern world have been (1) 
the increasing contact of peoples in distant areas due to the progress of 
inventions facilitating international intercourse and the growth of inter- 
dependence, and (z) the increasing rapidity of change in social institutions 
and processes. The latter has developed because of increasing interaction 
of divergent cultures, the progress of technological and social invention, 
the growth of literacy, and the dominance of dynamic public opinions over 
static customs and traditions. 

These phenomena of a shrinking world and of rapid change have in- 
creased the probability both of conflict and of violence developing from it, 
unless the effectiveness of community regulation increases comparably. 
Transition from the horse-and-buggy age to the automobile age would 
result in more frequent collisions and accidents, unless an adequate system 
of traffic regulation were adopted by the community. The serious condi- 
tions of conflict and disorder in the world today are due to the inadequacy 
of international organization. Unless the world is ready to abandon the 
time- and space-narrowing inventions, more international organization will 
be needed. 


2. Scope of Organization 


More organization seems particularly necessary in the fields of inter- 
national adjudication, military preparation and action, and economic 
regulation. 

(a) It has been recognized by political philosophers that when men or 





2According to F. Stuart Chapin (Cultural Change, New York, 1928, p. 426), 
the existence of a group implies attitudes toward each other by the members, 
which create for each member a “status” in the group and “relationships” 
with other members. 
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groups are in contact with each other and each judges his own case, con- 
flicts will become endemic and will always be in danger of developing into 
violence. The basic principle of international law, however, has been that 
the sovereign State is not obliged to submit its controversies to any form 
of adjudication except with its own consent.? 

International controversies have become more frequent and more 
serious. While as a result of these changes many States have ratified 
arbitration and conciliation treaties, the optional clause of the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice and the General Act of 
Geneva agreeing to submit future disputes to some form of adjudication or 
conciliation, this system is not complete. Some States are bound by very 
few such obligations and few States are bound to submit all disputes to a 
peaceful procedure assuring a definitive settlement. 

Within national States every dispute must be submitted either to the 
courts or to some other authoritative pacific procedure of settlement. In the 
community of nations the principle of submitting international disputes to 
such procedures needs a broader application. The freedom of the States to 
refuse such submission should be eliminated. 

(b) The history of the duel of honor and of behavior in pioneer areas 
indicates that violence has been frequent when men are armed and opinion 
tolerates resort to violence in certain types of controversy. Sovereign 
States are, under general international law, entitled to prepare for war 
without limit, to resort to armed force for the settlement of their self- 
adjudicated grievances, and to create a state of war against any other 
State by declaration, ultimatum, or the mere initiation of hostilities with 
warlike intent. 

War has become more destructive of life, property, and economic 
processes in proportion as it has become totalitarian. Military inventions 
have made it practicable to attack the national economy and morale 
directly while political and economic development has made it possible to 
coordinate the activities of the entire population and the national economy 


3“*The inconveniences of the state of nature must certainly be great where 
men may be judges in their own case; since it is easy to be imagined, that he 
who was so unjust as to do his brother an injury, will scarce be so just as to 
condemn himself for it. . . . It is often asked . . . “Where are, or ever were there 
any men’‘in such a state of nature?’ To which it may suffice as an answer at 
present, that since all princes and rulers of independent governments, all 
through the world, are in a state of nature, it is plain the world never was, 
nor ever will be, without numbers of men in that state.” (John Locke, Of 
Civil Government (1690), II, c. 2.) 
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to a unified military effort. These changes have induced the acceptance of 
certain conventional obligations limiting armaments, qualifying the right 
to resort to armed force, or renouncing war altogether, but these conven- 
tions have been limited in scope, short in life, or lacking in observance. 

Within national States, the requirement of submission of disputes to 
impartial adjudication has usually been accompanied by prohibitions 
against resort to violence and against the possession or carrying of certain 
kinds of weapons. In international affairs the principle of limiting arma- 
ments and restricting resort to violence needs a broader application. 
Limitation of the power of States is needed rather than a mere acceptance 
of obligations to utilize powers in a prescribed manner. 

(c) Political experience has shown that with the progress of social 
integration, legislative regulation, or, in a broad sense, planning of certain 
activities, becomes necessary. In the sparsely settled rural areas, where 
each family supplies most of its needs from its own farm, order can be 
maintained through prohibitions upon violence and impartial adjudication 
of controversies on the basis of principles of justice accepted by the cus- 
toms of the community. When, however, with the progress of communica- 
tion and division of labor, each rural family becomes in a large measure 
dependent upon exchange with the urban areas, legislative regulation of 
markets and transportation, and the central collection and dissemination of 
information becomes necessary. 

Among the important developments of the modern world have been the 
increase in population; the invention and use of rapid means of communica- 
tion, travel, and transport; the increase in the proportion of people engaged 
in industry; the movement from subsistence to cash-crop agriculture; the 
increase in international trade; the growth of dependence of the industrial- 
ist, the laborer, the farmer, and the consumer for his income and the articles 
which he uses, or consumes, upon distant foreign markets and sources of 
raw material. This has created new insecurities, especially when inter- 
ruption of the delicate mechanism of economic exchange is threatened by 
unexpected political actions in raising tariffs, modifying exchange rates, 
imposing embargoes, or resorting to war or violence. The latter often 
results in complete isolation of certain areas from international commerce. 

Under general international law it is within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the sovereign State to regulate its external trade, its merchant marine, the 
navigation of its ports, its immigration as it sees fit. While most States are 
bound by many treaties providing for most-favored-nation treatment in 
matters of commerce and navigation or even limiting the height of tariffs 
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or eliminating commercial barriers of certain types, they have usually 
reserved powers in many important questions, have limited the applica- 
bility of the treaties in time, or have excluded war, neutrality, or sanctions 
from their operation. The insecurities resulting from the vulnerability of 
international trade, through the arbitrary action of a single State, particu- 
larly since the experience with World War blockades and embargoes, has 
induced many States to attempt to make themselves economically self. 
sufficient, either for purposes of defense or in preparation for aggression, 
This effort has resulted in new barriers which, while economically in- 
jurious to the States imposing them, have often been even more injurious to 
the economy of other States. Thus, the downward spiral of economic 
insecurity, higher economic barriers, greater tensions, more political 
insecurity, further augmentation of economic insecurity has proceeded. 

With the development of a more integrated economy, national govern- 
ments have found it necessary increasingly to regulate economic life, 
Sometimes this regulation has been to secure freedom of economic enter- 
prise under fair competition and sometimes to plan production and distribu- 
tion directly. The first method has the longest experience back of it and 
requires less intensive control by centralized authority. The latter method 
seems to require the limitation of consumer demand and considerable 
control of opinion, both subversive of individual liberty. It thus appears 
that in the community of nations the first method of regulation would be 
more appropriate, and its essential feature is the restriction of monopoly, 
both private and public, and the assurance of fair methods of competition. 
It appears that the principle of limiting the power of States arbitrarily to 
interfere with international commerce needs a broader application in inter- 
national affairs. 

These three aspects of national sovereignty, the power of self-judgment 
in international controversies, the power to prepare and use armed force in 
international relations, and the power to impose arbitrary barriers to 
international trade, are in most need of limitation. Reciprocally, inter- 
national organization should be developed to assure the definition, applica- 
tion, and enforcement of such limitations upon national sovereignty. 


3. Universal and Regional Organization 


The art of government always involves a problem of delimiting the geo- 
graphic scope of any political, judicial, or administrative authority. The 
problem can only be solved by compromising the usually conflicting con- 
veniences of extending the jurisdiction of a particular authority (a) to the 
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historically defined areas which by tradition have been the unit for handling 
similar questions; (b) to the area within which the problem dealt with 
arises or is considered acute by public opinion; (c) to an area wide enough 
to include all authorities whose activities may need to be correlated in 
order to solve the problem; (d) to an area small enough to permit the 
authority to become familiar with all the facts pertinent to sound action in 
solving the problem. It is clear that these different points of view will 
seldom converge upon the same area as the most suitable for dealing with 
the given problem. In practice, if the problem is primarily legal, historical 
areas have usually been selected; if primarily political, public opinion has 
often been the criterion; if primarily executive, there has been a tendency 
toward inclusiveness; and if primarily administrative and technical, there 
has been a tendency toward delimitation. 

In the United States most authorities are geographically limited to the 
territory of a particular State, because of the historic presumption of State 
sovereignty. On those matters delegated by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government, authorities usually have a jurisdiction as wide as the conti- 
nental United States, sometimes even extending to outside territories, to 
American ships at sea, or even to foreign territory on the basis of treaty or 
of military occupation. In some cases, however, as for instance, the Federal 
Reserve Bank areas and the Tennessee Valley Authority, historic bound- 
aries have been ignored. New areas have been designated, including parts 
of the territory of several States. Instead of the function being adapted to 
existing areas, areas have been adapted to new functions. With the growth 
of population, communication, and transport, there has been a tendency in 
the United States toward centralization. Functions formerly performed 
by authorities with a town, county, or State competence, are now per- 
formed by authorities with a national competence. For example, as the 
problems of rural marketing became dependent upon transportation and 
national, or even international, markets, the competence of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was extended. 

There has, however, been a limitation to this centralizing tendency, 
because of the inefficiencies resulting from control by authorities un- 
familiar with local conditions. Some States have by their constitutions 
prohibited the legislature from passing local legislation and, so far as 
possible, villages, towns, and cities are given “home rule” in matters of 
primarily local concern. For similar reasons there has been reluctance to 
expand federal powers at the expense of the States unless the problem was 
clearly incapable of solution by independent action of the several States. 
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In the world as a whole the competence of any governing authority is in 
general limited to the territory of a sovereign State. These areas vary in 
size from less than one square mile (Vatican City) to over 8,000,000 
square miles (U.S.S.R.) and from a population of 1,000 (Vatican City) toa 
population of over 450,000,000 (China). They have changed greatly in the 
history of the last century and at the present time many of them do not 
conform to any criterion of governmental convenience, other than tradi- 
tion and the momentum of a going organization. If all political institutions 
of the world were suddenly wiped out, a rational ordering of world 
government would probably differ widely from the historic boundaries of 
contemporary national sovereignties. Such a catastrophe is not, however, 
to be anticipated. Furthermore, in matters of government, the firm hand of 
history is in fact the essence of the matter, for it has defined the limits of 
areas within which the efficiencies, derived from long familiarity of the 
administrative machine with the conditions to be dealt with, can be assured, 
Any international organization will have to start on the presumption of 
national sovereignties and the limitation of most governing authorities to 
the areas of those sovereignties. It is only where authorities so limited are 
clearly incapable of handling a problem which hais become pressing, that 
international political organization should be cons dered. 

Of those matters which come within the scope of international organiza- 
tion, there is no reason in principle why all should be handled by authorities 
with the same geographic competence. Some may require universal com- 
petence; others may require continental competence; others competence 
confined to the basin of a particular river or lake system, to an area subject 
to particular diseases or nutritional problems, to an area linked by a par- 
ticular railroad network, to areas whose populations have similar standards 
of living, culture, or civil liberty, to areas peculiarly bound together by 
international trade and economic interdependence. Where an authority is 
needed with a competence transcending national boundaries, it is believed 
that the nature of the particular problem should determine the geographic 
limits of that competence. In each case the decision should be made after 
weighing juridical, political, executive, and administrative considerations. 
Juridical considerations usually suggest confining the competence of 
authorities to a national State, an empire, or an historic grouping of States, 
such as the Scandinavian States, the Pan American States, or the Baltic 
States. On the other hand, executive considerations will often suggest a 
world-wide competence, in view of the high degree of interdependence of 
all functions and sections of our rapidly shrinking world. 
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The two remaining criteria, however, should be considered. Should the 
geographical limits of a particular authority be determined by an adminis- 
trative or technical study indicating the minimum area so vitally related 
to the function in question that the authority cannot be successful unless 
it has competence throughout that area? Or should the limits be determined 
by the political willingness of peoples to admit the exercise of the authority 
within their territories? 

The latter has been the usual method. International legislation and inter- 
national unions have usually been open to ratification by all States, but in 
most cases certain States have refused to ratify and by so doing have 
limited the area in which the organization can function, sometimes 
seriously affecting its efficiency. In recognition of this possibility general 
conventions have occasionally expressly asserted that they will not come 
into effect until ratified by a specified list of States. Thus, the Geneva Arms 
Trade Convention of 1925 was not to go into effect until ratified by the 
fourteen States mainly engaged in that trade. But, while the exclusion of a 
particular area may cause difficulties in efficient administration, the in- 
clusion of an area inhabited by unwilling people may also cause difficulties. 
The question of whether the democratic principle of consent should be 
sacrificed to administrative efficiency, or whether the authoritarian prin- 
ciple of administrative efficiency should be sacrificed to consent of the 
governed, arises here as in all problems of government. 

It is in order to avoid the difficulty of the liberum veto, which may 
hamper indefinitely the establishment of an effective international organi- 
zation to deal with an important problem, that relatively fixed groupings of 
States have been proposed, with the expectation that legislative devices 
might develop in each region, capable of establishing authorities competent 
throughout the region even over the intransigence of one State. It might, 
however, easily happen that such a region might prove too small to deal 
with a given problem, even if all the States within it consented. 

It is impossible to examine in this memorandum the most effective 
groupings of States for all purposes, or, put otherwise, the proper area to 
be subject to international organization for a given purpose. The following 
principles are, however, suggested with respect to political international 
organization: 

(a) So far as possible, without violating reasonably democratic pro- 
cedures, technical and geographic rather than political or ideological con- 
siderations should control. Any political organization tends to develop 
opposition among those affected by its functioning but not participating in 
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its work. If political or ideological differences exist between those within 
and those without a given international organization, these differences wil] 
be accentuated by the functioning of the organization. Thus, if the Euro- 
pean democracies organized various authorities with competence over their 
territories, excluding the territories of the totalitarian States, it is to be 
anticipated that the latter would organize in opposition and tensions would 
be increased. If, however, the limits of a governmental area are determined 
by merely technical or geographic considerations, as for instance, the 
interposition of a natural barrier to a given form of communication or 
transport, such as an ocean, a desert, a mountain range, or the limits of the 
culture affected by the matter in hand, this problem is less severe. The 
exclusion is looked upon as a consequence of nature rather than of policy 
and is not resented. It is, of course, difficult to bring ideologically divided 
peoples into a common political organization except by violent conquest, 
and it is difficult to operate political institutions over groups with little 
ideology in common.* If, however, the problem is to eliminate war, it is 
better to have conflicts within than without the organization, and thus it 
seems desirable to insist only on a minimum of ideological similarity. 

(b) Regional international authorities should be subject to at least 
judicial control by a universal authority in order to solve conflicts of 
jurisdiction, and to prevent usurpation of authority. If this precaution is 
not taken, even geographically separated areas may become involved in 
dangerous conflict. In accord with this theory M. Briand, in sponsoring 
European Union, always insisted that it must be within the framework of 
the League of Nations. 

(c) Administrative authority is by its nature more limited by geographic 
and cultural conditions than is legislative or judicial authority. Military 
and police action is by nature local. While this is less true of air and naval 
than of land forces, yet even the range of operations of the former is 
limited by bases of supply and repair facilities. Any contingent of an 
international police would have to be based upon certain points which 
would define its effective radius of action. Such areas should, however, 
include the entire area likely to be the scene of dangerous conflict. Thus, 





4Immanuel Kant suggested that one condition of eternal peace was that “the 
civil constitution in every State shall be republican.” (Eternal Peace (1795), 
Boston, 1914, p. 76.) Woodrow Wilson said “A steadfast concert for peace 
can never be maintained except by a partnership of democratic nations. 
(Address, April 2, 1917.) Clarence Streit confines his proposed union to fifteen 
North Atlantic democracies. (Union Now, 1939.) 
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they should in general cover both sides of the important political and 
ideological frontiers. They should be ““Locarnos” not “alliances.” 

(d) Some legislative and judicial authority of universal competence is 
necessary. Among the problems especially requiring universal treatment 
are the obligatory pacific settlement of international controversies, the 
limitation of armaments and international violence, and the prevention of 
arbitrary obstructions to international trade. In the present world each 
State may have controversies with any other, the effects of war, prepara- 
tion for war and threats of war are world-wide, and no regional limits can 
be drawn to commercial interdependence. While subordinate regional 
authorities may be useful in these fields, particularly for organizing mili- 
tary sanctions, a world court, a world organization for limiting armaments 
and determining aggression, and a world economic authority are needed. 


4. Change and Stability 


Clearly no political organization can function unless its objectives, its 
procedures, its competence, and its personnel are sufficiently permanent to 
develop certain familiarities and routines and to create a sense of stability 
and security among its members. On the other hand, it is clear that any 
organization must continually adapt itself to new conditions, new prob- 
lems, demands for change. The law of all political organizations provides 
for variations in the ease of changing different elements of the organiza- 
tion. The fundamental boundaries, objectives, principles, and procedures 
of the organization may be laid down in a constitution difficult to amend. 
Other less fundamental rules may be laid down in statutes easier to change, 
others in easily alterable administrative regulations, and stil] others in 
ephemeral orders or instructions requiring little formality for modifica- 
tion. 

Changes in an organization as a whole are in response to pressure from 
certain parts. Change, whether progress or retrogression, begins in an 
individual, a group, or a government but not in the world as a whole. 
While technical and social innovations usually have a social basis, in that 
they result from a succession of contributions by numerous individuals and 
receive their verification in group practice, each step results from the 
initiative of some individual or group less than the world society. Because 
demands for change do not take place simultaneously, in all groups and in 
all parts of the world, controversy between the forces of stability and 
tradition on the one hand, and those of change and progress on the other is 
inevitable. A world order that tried to prevent such controversy would 
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have to prevent freedom of invention and experimentation by individuals, | 


groups, and nations, and would, if successful, prevent progress, though it 
might also prevent retrogression. Its efforts, however, would in the | 
run be unsuccessful, and the thwarted forces of change would eventually 
break forth in violence. 

Security, on the other hand, whether economic or political, results from 
confidence in the stability and continuity of the whole by all of its parts, 
In the present interdependent world, security, both for individuals and 
nations, depends upon confidence in the stability and continuity of the 
world order as a whole. The powers of individuals, groups, and nations 
must be so defined that the procedures which will be used to effect 
changes are known in advance. Security under conditions of interde- 
pendence implies the existence of a law and that implies the existence of a 
society. In the present interdependent world national security, therefore, 
depends upon a general respect for and confidence in international law, 
and the establishment of such respect and confidence requires a better 
organization of the world community. 

It cannot be expected that orderly procedures of change, which may 
involve a transfer of rights from one State to another or general changes 
in international law, will be voluntarily accepted, unless the States, whose 
power-position would be adversely affected, can rely upon the protection 
of international law for the rights which they retain. If they are obliged to 
rely upon self-help alone, each must place consideration of its power- 
position ahead of considerations of justice or progress. Peaceful change and 
collective security are, therefore, each dependent upon the other, and a 
dynamic world order must provide for both, by varying the ease of altering 
the elements of its structure and procedure according as they are essential 
for security or obstacles to necessary changes.° 

Precisely what should be relatively permanent and what rapidly chang- 
ing in international political organization can hardly be stated in general 
terms. The answers depend on the particular organization. 

In matters of government, geographical areas have been relatively 
stable, especially the smaller areas, and as noted this makes for efficient 
administration. If boundaries are fixed, the government is able to familiar- 
ize itself with the characteristics of the area and its population and, equally 
important, the population is able to familiarize itself with the government 
and law. Custom plays a large part in government, and if boundaries are 
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continually changed customs cannot become established. It is difficult to | 


5 Frederick E. Dunn, Peaceful Change, New York, 1937, p. 12. 
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maintain order without exclusive control of an area. For these reasons a 
State has been considered to have a vested right to its territory of which it 
cannot normally be deprived without its own consent. 

Successful governments have usually regarded certain procedures as, for 
instance, notice and hearing of interested parties before judgment, inde- 
pendent and impartial courts, observance of established judicial and legisla- 
tive forms, as more permanent than the substance of rights. Justice inheres 
more in the forms and procedures for changing and applying the law, than 
in abstract definitions of rights. Insistence upon the permanence of basic 
procedures distinguishes a constitutional or “‘rechtstaat” from an auto- 
cratic or dictatorial State.’ 

It seems probable that any world: constitution should require the ob- 
servance of procedures involving very great deliberation and a broad basis 
of consent for modifying the territorial status quo, or the basic guaranties 
of fairness in international adjudication and legislation. For territorial 
changes a procedure resembling the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain might be arranged involving fact-finding commissions, plebiscite 
in the area, vote by extraordinary majority in the world assembly, and a 
judicial procedure to assure that the need exists, that adequate compensa- 
tion has been provided to those deprived of rights, and that the established 
procedures have been followed. The fundamental procedures guaranteed 
in the world constitution should be subject to alteration only by vote of an 
extraordinary majority in the world assembly and ratification by a large 
proportion of the States. 

On the other hand, the procedures for ordinary general legislation 
should be freed of the liberum veto and sufficiently liberalized to make 
practical legislation, adapting international law to new conditions, and 
extending it to new fields, especially to the limitation of economic and 
military preparedness. On certain matters legislative authority might well 
be organized regionally in order to eliminate the influence of less vitally 
interested outside States. 

By such discriminations due weight might be given to the claims, both 
of the status quo and of peaceful change, both of the static and the dynamic 


6 See Q. Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, Chicago, 1930, p. 26%. 

7 The great constitutional documents such as the Magna Carta (1215), the 
Petition of Right (1628), the Bill of Rights (1688), the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and Citizen (1789), and the American Constitutional Bill of 
Rights (1789), were more largely procedural than substantive. 

8 Q. Wright, Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, April, 1936, pp. 55ff; Peaceful Change, 
Proc. roth Int. Studies Conf., Paris, 1938, pp. 531 ¢. 
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peoples, both of order and justice. If these suggestions were adopted, 
development would be in the direction, not of continually modifying 
historic political boundaries, but of rendering those boundaries less im- 
portant. If a boundary is not also a barrier to economic and social inter- 
course, demands for its change will be reduced. 


5. Evolution and Revolution 


There are tides in the affairs of men which must be utilized if certain 
changes are to take place. These tides are dependent upon the fluctuations 
of opinion. In periods of tranquillity and security opinion favorable to the 
status quo is likely to dominate; in times of violence and insecurity opinion 
favorable to change is likely to dominate. General war creates general 
insecurity. Such wars have provided the opportunity for fundamental 
changes and have been frequently followed by revolution, both domestic 
and international. Such revolutions may mark progress or they may mark 
retrogression, but, in whichever direction change takes place, if it takes 
place with revolutionary speed, severe reaction is likely to set in. Thus, it 
is often said that genuine progress is more likely to come by evolution than 
by revolution. We are thus presented with the dilemma that fundamental 
changes can only be revolutionary and that permanent changes can only be 
evolutionary. 

It does not seem necessary to accept either horn of the dilemma. The 
problem appears to be that of judging what essential changes can only be 
made during favorable tides of opinion, and at such historic moments con- 
centrating on those changes, utilizing if necessary revolutionary pro- 
cedures, and leaving other changes to be effected by more gradual and 
constitutional processes. Changes effected gradually are more likely to be 
well thought out, to be adapted to conditions in the long run, and to be 
generally acceptable. Rapid changes are often crude and require gradual 
modification. If not continually sustained and nurtured they may die out 
during the period of reaction. On the other hand, vested interests, however 
subversive of the general welfare, have often been able so to entrench 
themselves behind established procedures that they cannot be dislodged 
except by utilizing unusual methods during a favorable tide of opinion. 

National sovereignty is such a vested interest in the international field 
and it appears probable that it cannot be curbed by law except at a time 
when opinion is fluid as the result of general war. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations made some inroads on national sovereignty but not 
enough. The inroads it made were in large measure destroyed and during | 
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the reaction which has followed the claims and practices of national sover- 
eignty have even been augmented, especially by the totalitarian States. The 
peace following the present war must concentrate on reducing the political, 
military, and especially the economic sovereignty of States by broad pro- 
visions in the world’s constitution, capable of more precise definition and 
application by the later activities of international institutions. These 
institutions must be adequate, or sovereignty will reassert itself during 
the period of reaction to be anticipated. 


6. Sanctions and Good Faith 


The enforcement of law never depends wholly upon coercive measures, 
instituted by the community against violators of the law. Public opinion, 
self-interest, and custom always play a part along with coercion in pre- 
serving law and order. The problem of sanctions cannot be solved by any 
one device, but by developing numerous changes in the community of 
nations. 

(a) One of the most essential changes is the development of a genuine 
world opinion. If a substantial body of opinion in every State considered 
international institutions important, actively opposed acts of the national 
government in violation of international law, and emphasized the long-run 
advantages of meeting international responsibilities and fulfilling inter- 
national obligations, it would become more difficult for governments to 
violate law. Among measures to assist in creating such a world public 
opinion would be: (1) public debates in a world assembly representative 
of the important elements of opinion in the world, advertising the responsi- 
bility of governments and providing a leadership around which world 
public opinion might crystallize; (2) definite decisions by a world tribunal 
judging international controversies by a procedure acceptable to the 
general sense of justice and focusing world public opinion upon the justice 
of the behavior of governments in a particular instance; (3) international 
guaranties of freedom of speech, press, and assembly permitting the 
advocates of international good faith in every country to manifest their 
opinion even against the policies of the national government; (4) constitu- 
tional guaranties in each State requiring the government to observe inter- 
national obligations, and permitting nationals of the State to cooperate 
against a government found by international procedure to have trans- 
gressed against those principles. The growth of a sense of world citizen- 
ship and of a world public opinion, insistent upon observance of interna- 
tional responsibilities, is ultimately the only antidote to the exclusiveness 
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of national citizenships, to the dominance of national public opinions, and 
to the irresponsibility of national sovereignty. 

(b) Such a public opinion cannot exist unless it is clear that, in the long 
run, observance of international obligations will better serve the people in 
a particular area, culture, or State than the violation of such obligations. A 
system of law not kept up to date so as to maximize the satisfaction of all 
interests subject to the law under changing conditions will cease to com- 
mand the general support. Thus, an adequate system of international 
legislation, continually developing the law so as better to serve the con- 
temporary interests of peoples will itself aid in sustaining a world opinion 
supporting the law. 

While such legislation should doubtless consider primarily the welfare 
of peoples, it may also utilize devices for attracting the good will of in- 
fluential groups. Thus, an assumption of national war debts by an inter- 
national organization might attract the loyalty of bondholders throughout 
the world to the international institutions responsible for paying the in- 
terest and liquidating such debts. An assumption of sovereignty over 
colonial areas by an international organization might attract the loyalty of 
entrepreneurs with an interest in developing such areas and the loyalty of 
all imperial-minded persons who wish to identify themselves with an 
institution looming large on the map. Both of these devices were utilized 
in the early history of the United States. The federal assumption of State 
debts and the cessions to the federal government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory exercised important influence in winning support for the Union. 

(c) The voluntary use of procedures for pacific settlement, if found 
adequate in minor cases, may create the custom of utilizing such methods, 
This custom may presently induce resort to these procedures in more 
important cases. While in the modern dynamic world, custom can be less 
relied upon than in more static societies, the existence of time-tried institu- 
tions and procedures with a reputation for giving justice may be an im- 
portant influence in sanctioning law. For this reason existing institutions 
of adjudication, arbitration, conciliation, and consultation with which 
States are familiar should be preserved, and developed. 

(d) Forcible sanctions may be of a positive or of a negative character. 
The former imply suppression of the wrongdoer, the latter nonassistance 
to the wrongdoer. 

The problem of enforcing law against States as such involves serious 
difficulty because of their size and retaliatory power against weaker neigh- 
bors; because world opinion is reluctant to punish a guilty State, whose 
population, though often in large measure innocent of wrong-doing, will 
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all suffer alike; because the exertion of external pressure tends to solidify 
all elements of the population of the guilty State around the symbols of 
that State and the government which wields them; and because of the 
juridical doubt whether a State which in law consists merely of rights and 
powers derived from international law, can commit a crime against that 
law.? 

Because of these difficulties the theory might well be accepted that the 
State as such can do no wrong; that legislative, executive, or judicial acts 
done in its name but beyond its powers as defined by international law, 
are not, in reality, acts of the State and are null and void; that the officers 
or agencies which authorize such acts, and not the State as such, are 
morally and criminally responsible in case such acts involve violations of 
basic principles of international order; that while international practice 
supports the assumption by States as such of a vicarious responsibility to 
make reparation to other States or individuals for injuries resulting from 
acts committed under color of its authority or because of negligence of its 
governmental agencies, this responsibility should not be regarded as arising 
from fault of the State, but as justified, like other liabilities without fault, 
as a social convenience.}° 

This theory is supported (1) by the interpretation of international law, 
usually accepted by arbitral tribunals and text writers, that the responsi- 
bility of States is of a civil, rather than of a criminal nature; (2) by the 
occasional recognition that criminal responsibility for grave breaches of 
international law by national forces is to be attributed, not to the State as 
such, but to the ruler, government, or officer which authorized them; (3) 
by the theory of the United States Constitution, set forth by the Supreme 
Court, that States of the Union are liable only to civil action by other 
States; (4) by the theory, adopted by the Constitutional Convention, 
expounded in The Federalist, and applied in the Civil War, that military 
sanctions by federal authority are directed, not against States as such, but 
against governments or combinations within the State found to be violating 
fundamental constitutional principles; (5) by the theory of the British 
constitution that the king, as the symbol of the State, can do no wrong; 
and (6) by the deduction from this theory that wrongs committed in the 
king’s name are to be attributed to his advisers or officers who are politi- 
cally responsible before Parliament or legally responsible before the 
courts. 

Article 16 of the League of Nations Covenant attempted to impose a 


See also, infra, notes 13, 14. 
10Roscoe Pound, Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, 1922, p.-189 
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quasi-criminal responsibility on States as such for acts of aggression. Its 
operation has not been a success and it would seem more in accord with 
established theory to attribute responsibility for such acts to the govern. 
ment or faction which authorized them, and not to the State as such. 

Such a construction would have the dual advantage that the population, 
loyal to the State, might assist in sanctions against the government in 
power, found guilty of aggression, without violating their fundamental 
loyalties; and that, after the sanctions had been successful in depriving 
such a government of office or in changing its policy, the population could 
be more easily reconciled, because their self-respect would not have been 
destroyed by the implication that their loyalty had been directed to a 
wrong-doer. The State, before and after the application of sanctions, could 
be viewed as a fit object of loyalty. It was not the State, but merely an 
ephemeral government, which for a time betrayed the confidence both of 
the people and of the world community. 

Positive sanctions cannot be effective without a military or police force 
more powerful than any probable combination of law breakers. The effi- 
cacy of military force diminishes as the distance of its operations from its 
base increases. Such a force might be established, and might be effective if 
national governments were in large measure disarmed, particularly if they 
were deprived of the most important instruments of aggression. The 
efficiency of such a military police would be further augmented if the 
principle just referred to were recognized, both in international covenants 
and national constitutions. The police force would then operate, not 
against States as such, but only against governments which had been found 
guilty of aggression by an appropriate international procedure. A perma- 
nent international police force with men and officers subject only to inter- 
national authority would undoubtedly be more effective than would a 
force assembled ad hoc from contingents of national forces with divided 
loyalties. 

While the initiation and definition of the competence of such an inter- 
national police force should be a regional problem, the type of offenses 
which would render a government liable to the operation of military sanc- 
tions might best be determinable by world authority, thus assuring im- 
partiality in judgment. That authority should be competent to decree 
interim or conservatory measures whenever aggression in violation of 
fundamental covenants is threatened and violation of such interim meas 
ures might be taken as the prime element in determining the aggressor. If 
the action of a regional police force were limited to occasions when such 
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decisions had been made by world authority, the tendency for such a force 
to become an instrument for developing the hegemony of a particular 
power in the region could be reduced. 

The duty to cooperate in negative sanctions, especially to refuse supplies 
and loans to an aggressor government, might be accepted by all States. 
This duty to withhold support from an aggressor government should be 
coupled with a duty of mutual assistance among States engaged in this form 
of sanctions, so that those dependent upon trade with the aggressor would 
suffer as little as possible. 

The particular goods to be embargoed should be determined by the 
world economic authority in the particular case with a view to maximizing 
interference with the guilty government’s aggression and minimizing the 
inconvenience to the law-abiding section of that people and to world trade 
in general. 


7. Union, States, and Individuals 


The distinction between a league or confederation, in which central 
authority operates only upon States, and a union or federation, in which 
central authority operates on individuals with respect to certain functions 
is never a sharp one. Even in the community of nations some individuals, 
such as inhabitants of mandated territories and minorities, have a limited 
access to international procedures by petition, and the procedure of arbi- 
trating international claims of individuals often approximates judicial 
action between a State and a foreign individual, though in theory the party 
is the claimant’s State. Such institutions have reached such a development 
that some international lawyers consider that the individual is already a 
subject of international law.!! 

On the other hand, in federations like the United States, while the cen- 
tral authority in the main operates directly upon individuals, it acts upon 
the States as such in some matters. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has jurisdiction in controversies between States of the Union and 
legislative or executive action may be taken to enforce such judgments.! 

It is believed that the community of nations as a whole ought to adopt 
more features of the federal system because of the inherent difficulty of 


11See E. M. Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad, New York, 
1919, pp. 17 ff.; Clyde Eagleton, The Responsibility of States in International 
Law, New York, 1928, pp. 220 ff.; Q. Wright, The Enforcement of International 
Law through Municipal Law in the United States, 1916, p. 18. 

12 Virginia vs. West Virginia, 246 U.S. 565 (1918). 
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applying sanctions against States as such or even against governments, 
The United States Federal Convention of 1787 first considered a plan 
which involved the military coercion of the States by federal forces, but in 
the discussion this was abandoned and instead the proposal, now incor- 
porated in Articles III and VI of the Constitution, was adopted, whereby 
the Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction in cases in which a violation 
of the Federal Constitution by State legislation is alleged, and if this allega- 
tion is sustained such legislation becomes null and void. Coercion of law 
rather than coercion of arms was thus adopted. Madison discussed the 
matter when the resolution authorizing an exertion of the force of the 


whole against the delinquent State was being considered on May 31, 
1787;18 

The more he reflected on the use of force, the more he doubted the practi- 
cability, the justice and the efficacy of it when applied to a people collectively 
and not individually. A union of the States (containing such an ingredient) 
seemed to provide for i its own destruction. The use of force against a State, 
would look more like a declaration of war, than an infliction of punishment, 
and would probably be considered by the party attacked as a dissolution of 
all previous compacts by which it might be bound. He hoped that such a 
system would be framed as might render this recourse unnecessary, and moved 
that the clause be postponed. This motion was agreed to nem. con. 


To the same effect Hamilton wrote in The Federalist: '4 


The great and radical vice in the construction of the existing confederation 
is in the principle of legislation for States or governments, in their corporate or 
collective capacities, and as contradistinguished from the individuals of which 
they consist. Though this principle does not run through all the powers dele- 
gated to the Union, ” it pervades and governs those on which the efficacy 
of the rest depends. . . . We must resolve to incorporate into our plan those 
ingredients which may be considered as forming the characteristic difference 
between a league and a government; we must extend the authority of the 
Union to the persons of the citizens—the only proper objects of government. 

Government implies the power of making laws. It is essential to the idea of 
a law that it be attended with a sanction; or, in other words, a penalty or 
punishment for disobedience. If there be not penalty annexed to disobedience, 
the resolutions or commands which pretend to be laws will, in fact, amount 
to nothing more than advice or recommendation. This penalty, whatever it 
may be, can only be inflicted in two ways: by the agency of the courts and 
ministers of justice, or by military force; by the coercion of the magistracy, or 


by the coercion of arms. The first kind can evidently apply only to men; the 


last kind must. of necessity, be employed against bodies politic, or communities, 





18Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention, Vol. 1, p. 54. See also Vol. 1, 


p- 406; Vol. 2, pp. 6, 9. 
14No. 15, Ford ed., pp. 90-94. See also Nos. 16, 21. 
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or States. It is evident that there is no process of a court by which the observ- 
ance of the laws can, in the last resort, be enforced. Sentences may be de- 
nounced against them for violations of their duty; but these sentences can 
only be carried into execution by the sword. In an association where the 
general authority is confined to the collective bodies of the communities that 
compose it, every breach of the laws must involve a state of war; and military 
execution must become the only instrument of civil obedience. Such a state of 
things can certainly not deserve the name of government, nor would any pru- 
dent man choose to commit his happiness to it. 

There was a time when we were told that breaches by the States of the 
regulations of the federal authority were not to be expected; that a sense of 
common interest would preside over the conduct of the respective members, 
and would beget a full compliance with all the constitutional requisitions of 
the Union. This language, at the present day, would appear as wild as a great 

art of what we now hear from the same quarter will be thought, when we 
shall have received further lessons from that best oracle of wisdom, experience. 
It at all times betrayed an ignorance of the true springs by which human con- 
duct is actuated, and belied the original inducements to the establishment of 
civil power. Why has government been instituted at all? Because the passions 
of men will not conform to the dictates of reason and justice, without con- 
straint. Has it been found that bodies of men act with more rectitude or 
reater disinterestedness than individuals? The contrary of this has been in- 
eond by all accurate observers of the conduct of mankind; and the inference 
is founded upon obvious reasons. Regard to reputation has a less active in- 
fluence when the infamy of a bad action is to be divided among a number, 
than when it is to fall singly upon one. A spirit of faction, which is apt to 
mingle its poison in the deliberations of all bodies of men, often hurry the 

rsons of whom they are composed into improprieties and excesses to which 
they would blush in a private capacity. 

In addition to all this there is in the nature of sovereign power an impatience 
of control, that disposes those who are invested with the exercise of it to look 
with an evil eye upon all external attempts to restrain or direct its operations. 
From this spirit it happens that, in every political association which is formed 
upon the principle of uniting in a common interest a number of lesser sover- 
eignties, there will be found a kind of eccentric tendency in the subordinate 
or inferior orbs, by the operation of which there will be a perpetual effort in 
each to fly off from the common center. This tendency is not difficult to be ac- 
counted for. It has its origin in the love of power. Power controlled or abridged 
is almost always the rival and enemy of that power by which it is controlled or 
abridged. This simple proposition will teach us how little reason there is to 
expect that the persons entrusted with the administration of the affairs of the 
particular members of a confederacy will at all times be ready, with perfect 
good humor and an unbiased regard to the public weal, to execute the resolu- 
tions or decrees of the general authority. The reverse of this results from the 
constitution of human nature. 


Accepting the wisdom of the Federal Convention an international court 
of claims might be set up with competence to adjudicate claims by in- 
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dividuals against foreign States!* and both that court, and the Permanent 
Court of Internationa! Justice might have the power to declare national or 
local legislation in violation of international law null and void. It might 
even be possible to permit the Permanent Court of International Justice to 
assume appellate jurisdiction by petition in cases, adjudicated by the highest 
national courts, in which one of the parties claims that a national regulation 
is void because it is in conflict with international obligations of the States, 
An analogy to such a procedure might be found, not only in federal consti- 
tutions, but also in the proposed International Prize Court which was to 
have had appellate jurisdiction in prize cases after they had been adjudi- 
cated by the highest court of the captor State. 

In regional international organizations a larger competence of the 
regional authority might be established directly over individuals in such 
matters as recruiting the regional police, certain forms of taxation, and the 
regulation of communication, transport, and commerce within the region, 

The problem is really that of determining what individuals or organiza- 
tions should be accorded a status under world law. Some status should be 
given to individuals and to international organizations as well as to States. 
With the diverse cultures and traditions in various sections of the world, 
a high degree of autonomy of States should be preserved. But, with respect 
to matters of genuinely international concern, an international organization 
should be able to protect the individual directly against excesses of his 
State. Such protection is essential in order to facilitate an opinion favorable 
to world order within the State, and thus to place the international organi- 
zation in a position to combat any aggression of a government from within 
the State itself as well as from without. 

Another characteristic which may dangerously enhance the status of 
the members of a federation is the right of secession. Undoubtedly, the 
assumption, which arises from the existence of this right, that the organiza- 
tion is merely contractual and temporary, seriously militates against its 
capacity to preserve peace. This has been illustrated by the disposition 
of the members of the League of Nations to withdraw whenever serious 
opposition to their policies has been manifested within the League. On the 
other hand, the denial of the right of the States to secede from the American 
Union led to the Civil War. The British Commonwealth of Nations has 
moved toward recognition of the right of secession by the Dominions, and 
the Constitution of the Soviet Union asserts that such a right belongs to the 





15E. M. Borchard, op. cit., pp. 861 ff. 
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Soviet republics, but the dominant position of the Communist Party makes 
the exercise of this right practically impossible. It appears that an organiza- 
tion designed to preserve peace should not recognize a right of secession. 
Peace can develop only if the members view the organization as permanent 
and organic, and are prepared continually to adjust their policies to life 
within the union. The organization must be capable of yielding to demands 
for change soon enough, or of resisting them overpoweringly so as either 
to satisfy or to eliminate the grievances which might lead to demands for 
secession, and to maintain the faith that problems can only be solved by the 
utilization of procedures which the organization permits. 


8. Authority and Consent 


Every political organization vests some authority in the central organs 
to coerce members of the community, and some authority in the members 
to influence the course of legislation and to defend themselves from oppres- 
sion. The balance between these two sources of authority from the top 
down, and from the bottom up, determines whether the organization should 
be designated a democracy or an autocracy. The distinction, however, is 
never absolute. Every political organization must organize both violence 
and consent, both coercion and agreement, both authority and opinion, 
but sometimes there is more of one and sometimes more of the other.1® 

International organization has in the past been based on the hegemony 
of great States in a region, on an equilibrium between the Great Powers, 
or on a concert of the Great Powers, and the small States have existed 
only on sufferance slightly influenced by the precepts of international law 
or on mutual jealousies among the great. The League of Nations attempted 
a more democratic organization resting on the equality of States, though 
the more general influence of the Great Powers was recognized in the 
organization of the Council. Though the equality of States has been a 
dogma of international law, it may be doubted whether an organization 
based on the complete equality of States would be either practicable or in 
a broad sense democratic. It would greatly overweight the political influ- 
ence of the citizens of small States. Thus, if Panama and the United States 
had equal influence in a world organization, each Panamanian could 
exercise a weight equal to more than two hundred citizens of the United 
States. Democracy would seem to require that the larger population should 
exercise more political influence. Federations have always compromised 


16See Charles E. Merriam, Prologue to Politics, Chicago, 1939. 
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between the equality of States and the equality of individuals and an effec. 
tive world organization would have to do the same. While in international 
organization, States as such should enjoy equality before the law, in the 
sense that each should have equal opportunity to enforce respect for ity 
rights, it is doubtful whether they should have equality of political power, 

A universal organization might reflect a fair balance if equipped witha 
legislative body of limited powers based upon such a compromise, witha 
court protecting legal and equitable rights of individuals, and of interns 
tional organizations, as well as of States, and with a general duty of in. 
dividuals, international organizations, and States not to assist an established 
aggressor. 

The States, members of the organization, might be subject to certain 
limitations of sovereignty expressed in both international covenants and | 
the national constitutions. These should include guaranties of civil rights 
to individuals, including freedom of speech, press, and assembly; limita. 
tions upon the modes of settling international controversies; upon military 
preparations and aggressions; and upon disregard of international economic 
regulations. Such limitations might well be limitations of power, in the 
sense that transgression by national legislation could be declared null and 
void, and productive of no legal effects, by the international court. They 
should be more than agreements to exercise powers in a certain way, 
subject only to the influence of international sanctions. 

A political organization, however, to be effective must maintain a 
balance between procedures to enforce limitations of the power of the 
members, necessary to maximize the liberty of all, and procedures to 
exercise powers of the whole, necessary to equalize the opportunities of 
all. As societies become more integrated and more dynamic, the restric- 
tive, police government, tends to give way to the constructive, service 
government. The function of enforcing the duties of individuals under a 
common law, tends to have added to it the function of serving individuals 
through public administration. The J/aissez faire State, leaving social and 
economic initiative to private organizations, may sin against democracy by 
permitting grave inequalities of wealth and economic power to develop. 
The socialistic State, however, in conferring social and economic initiative 
upon the government, may sin against democracy by curtailing the liberty 
of the individual and subordinating him to the Leviathan."7 

States are more nearly self-sufficient in the world community than are 
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17See Walter Lippmann, The Good Society, Boston, 1937. 
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individuals in the national communities. International organization should 
probably aim primarily at maintaining a common law by the prohibition of 
acts which are more destructive of the liberty of others than promotive 
of the liberty of the actor, thus maintaining the independence of all States. 
There are fields, however, in which international organization should act 
constructively and these fields will increase as the interdependence of 
States increases with the progress of science and technology. 

To perform such services functional organizations, giving appropriate 
representation to the groups in the world most interested in the given 
subject matter, as well as to the nations, would seem best adapted. Such 
organizations, within the framework of world political institutions, might 
be established to deal with such matters as health and nutrition, commerce 
and raw materials, transit and communication, labor, colonies, and social 
problems. A considerable number of such organizations already exist, in 
the technical organizations of the League of Nations, the International 
Labour Organisation, and the numerous international unions. Further 
development and coordination of such organizations has been proposed by 
the Bruce Report submitted to the League of Nations in August, 1939. 

Such organizations have seldom established central authorities with 
power to regulate the behavior of the member States or individuals. They 
have sometimes sought to achieve their objectives by reliance upon the 
interpretation and application by the participating States, each within its 
own jurisdiction, of general rules and principles accepted in a treaty. Some- 
times they have gone farther and provided for periodic meetings of the 
member States to agree upon specific action to meet changing conditions. 
Such methods of parallel action or coordinated action are slow, cumber- 
some, and often ineffective. They have sometimes been made more efficient 
by maintenance of a permanent council assisted by a secretariat with power 
to make recommendations and to conduct investigations and circulate 
information, but power of effective decision has usually been reserved to 
the States themselves. 

Effective action in national governments has been found to involve 
central organs with power to supervise the functioning of subordinate 
agencies, to issue binding regulations and orders, and in some cases to 
manage services engaged in constructive activity. 

It does not appear however that organs with such a competence can 
function unless the group is politically organized, in the sense that the 
authority of the whole is adequate to preserve the fundamental unity of the 
group. The establishment of authoritative organs to achieve the common 
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aims of a group in any field depends upon the existence of basic guaranties 
within the group against violence and disrespect for the common law. It is 
because of the absence of such guaranties in the family of nations and the 
consequent general expectation of violence that international unions have, 
with a few exceptions, remained on the level of parallel or coordinated 
action. 

The reason for this is clear. The majority of members who may wish to 
carry out the steps necessary to achieve a common objective will not be 
prepared to submit to the regulations or action of a central organ, which 
may be immediately disadvantageous to themselves, unless they are as 
sured that the common object will be achieved in the long run. They can 
hardly have this assurance so long as it is possible for any member to with- 
draw cooperation or resort to violence on its own initiative. 

The advance of international cooperation beyond the stage of pro- 
cedures for coordinating action in any given field must, therefore, await the 
organization of security against violence, of general respect for the com- 
mon law, and of fundamental procedures for change. 

The problem of international organization after the war should be to 
gain recognition, both internationally and constitutionally, of certain limita- 
tions of national sovereignty, and of the powers of international bodies, 
universal, regional, and functional, essential to a peaceful, stable, and pro- 
gressive international order. Such international bodies may then gradually 
provide for exercising their powers in order to improve the lot of man and 
to develop a sense of loyalty to the world order, making that order not 
merely a contract of convenience, but an organism supported by a general 
sentiment of world citizenship. 
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PEACEFUL CHANGE 
By Joun Foster DuLtes 


Between 1918 and 1938 three great democracies—England, France, and the 
United States—were dominant in the world. During this period there 
arose four great despotisms—Germany, Italy, the U.S.S.R., and Japan. 
Desirous of maintaining world stability, we have seen the crushing of 
Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and forces of destruction 
loosed not merely in China and Finland, but in Europe as a whole. Desirous 
of peace, we see force the universally accepted instrument of national 
policy, and peoples everywhere impoverished to provide more and more 
instruments of war. Under stress of war and peril of war, governments 
demand all and personal liberty is compromised or lost. 

Through these twenty years, England, France, and the United States 
have studiously refrained from acts of aggression. They have earnestly and 
sincerely preached peace. It is tragic that good intentions have borne such 
fruit. 

The cause is simple and fundamental. There has been grave misconcep- 
tion of the nature of peace. We have thought of peace as a condition of 
quietude, containing no threats to any sovereignty or breach of any treaty. 

Of course nonaggression and sanctity of treaties are elements of peace, 
but they are by no means its totality. Peace must also take account of the 
fact that life is essentially dynamic, that change is inevitable, and that 
transformations are bound to occur violently unless there are provided 
ways of peaceful change. Any world system is doomed if it identifies peace 
and morality with a mere maintenance of the status quo. To do this is to 
breed, as we have bred, the forces of revolution and revolt. 

We have through hard experience learned this lesson in terms of our 
smaller social units. We recognize that at any given moment there is an 
unequal division, not merely of accumulated wealth but also of oppor- 
tunity. This unequal division may be the fair reward of qualities which 
deserve to be encouraged. But, however justifiable at the moment, it cannot 
on this account be arbitrarily and indefinitely perpetuated by a system of 
laws and a concept of morality which bars future change. New opportuni- 
ties must constantly be created and wealth must constantly be subject to 
circulation. If this is not accorded, it will be sought by force. Consequently 
within the State we have set up an arbiter—government—whose principal 
duty is to assure a social fabric which is flexible, wherein opportunity is 
kept open and no class enabled arbitrarily to perpetuate acquired wealth 
and power. 
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Within the international field none of these principles has been applied, 
Each sovereign has complete control over a certain area of the world, 
These areas are very unequal from the standpoint of natural wealth and 
opportunity. There is no political mechanism either to provide for peaceful 
alteration of the national domains or to assure that the national power will 
not be used wholly selfishly. 

Actually, during the nineteenth century, the dominant sovereigns did 
not use their power to create and perpetuate monopolies of advantages, 
Opportunities anywhere could quite readily be availed of by peoples else- 
where. The gold system created in effect a world money so that those who 
had liquid funds in any quarter might find effective ways of using them in 
other quarters. Trade was relatively free. There had not then been invented 
or applied the elaborate system of tariffs, quotas, embargoes, and bureau- 
cratic regulations whereby trade has since been effectively restrained. 
Immigration was easy, and there were vast undeveloped areas of the world 
which welcomed those who were cramped elsewhere. 

But through the inventions of science, the world was rapidly shrunk. 
Distance no longer exercised what had been a normal restraint upon the 
movement of goods, people, and money. It became possible to transfer 
money around the world in a few minutes; it became possible for goods 
and people to move to any quarter of the world in a few days. As this 
occurred there grew up an increasing tendency on the part of the more 
favored nations to protect their economies from external intrusions which 
it seemed might dilute the opportunities of their own people. Frontiers 
became converted into barriers designed to perpetuate, indefinitely and 
arbitrarily, areas of special privileges. These inevitably became the targets 
of attack. 

It is easy to judge these attacks superficially. They are often incoherent 
and illogical and directed by men who are violent and unscrupulous. But 
we cannot appraise what is occurring merely by saying that it is evil. 
It is evil, as are the germs which swarm from a stagnant pool. But we do 
not find a cure merely by periodically seeking to exterminate the germs. 
We put the water into movement and the germs no longer breed. 

We need not condone, and be unresistant in the face of, evil forces. But 
unless we are prepared to accept war as inevitably recurrent, we must 
seek a world order which does not breed such forces. We must devise a 
system wherein change, the inevitable, can occur peacefully. 

The United States faces the grave choice of whether it will continue to 
look upon peace as a condition entitling it, as a matter of international law 
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and morality, to isolate itself and monopolize our great advantage for 
ourselves alone, or whether we will recognize that our power over money, 
trade, and immigration vitally affects millions of people elsewhere and 
should be exercised with some sense of responsibility to them. 

The American people faced this choice one hundred and fifty years ago. 
At that time the issue was whether each of our sovereign States would be 
allowed complete control over the resources and opportunities which lay 
within its boundaries. It was recognized at the time that to do this would 
inevitably lead to recurrent wars between the States. Accordingly, in order 
to save the people from this form of violent change, certain of the sover- 
eign powers of the several States were taken from them and vested in a 
central body which had the duty and responsibility to supervise these 
powers in the interest of the people as a whole. The powers thus dealt with 
were, notably, those with relation to immigration, to the inter-State move- 
ment of goods, and to money. As a result of the wise decision then made, 
we have gone for one hundred and fifty years without any State seeking 
forcibly to enlarge itself at the expense of another. We had taken the 
significance out of boundaries to an extent such that there could not occur 
a massing in one State of forces of discontent which attributed their mis- 
fortune to arbitrary and selfish restraints imposed by another State. This 
was done without surrendering a very complete right to self-government 
in all matters which did not seriously affect persons in other States. 

At the time the decision made seemed to many to involve a great sacri- 
fice. This fear flowed from the hypothesis that economic values are static 
and fixed, and that life is essentially a struggle of some to hold, and of 
others to seize, a fixed quantum of material wealth. This is a false con- 
ception. Wealth is subject to great expansion and to great contraction. 
The important thing is not its distribution, but the creation of conditions 
under which it will steadily increase. 

Under a political system which contains the threat of violent change, 
the creation of wealth is curtailed, and often, indeed, it tends rapidly to 
contract. Conditions which allow dynamic forces to expend themselves 
peacefully lead to a great increase in wealth so that no one need, for long, 
be a sufferer from the creation of such conditions. 

We now again are faced with the same problem that was faced by our 
States in 1779. This time it presents itself in terms of the relations of our 
nation with other nations. Many would like, if they could, to have a condi- 
tion under which our persons and our property would be immune from 
violent attack and whereby under cover of such immunity we could con- 
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tinue indefinitely to monopolize the opportunities and advantages contained 
within our national domain. This dual result it will be impossible to 
achieve. If we seek it, we will dissipate our wealth in preparation for war 
and ultimately by war itself. Change will then assume the violent form 
which it always assumes under conditions which do not countenance peace- 
ful change. 

We may, on the other hand, accept a world system whereby some of the 
sovereign powers which we now possess will be used not merely to pro- 
mote a narrow and short-range conception of the welfare of our own 
people, but also with regard for others in those areas from which may arise 
forces of discontent which will otherwise produce violent change. 

There are, broadly, three different kinds of a world order which permits 
peaceful change. One is the league system; another is the federal system; 
the third is the “voluntary” system. 

Under the league system, we do not fundamentally alter our concept of 
sovereignty. We leave each State possessed of exclusive power within its 
domain; but we seek by treaty or covenant to bind each State, in advance, 
to accept such changes in its domain as may from time to time seem neces- 
sary for peace. Thus, Article 19 of the League Covenant gave to the 
Assembly power to advise with respect to revision of treaties and change 
of international conditions, the continuance of which would endanger the 
peace of the world. Under this system, the unit is the sovereign, and its 
domain is made subject to change. 

The federal system treats the individual as the unit and seeks for hima 
system under which he can, through availing of opportunities elsewhere, 
change his own status to his advantage. It does this by taking certain 
powers away from the existing sovereigns, and vesting them in a body 
which derives its authority from, and has a responsibility toward, all of 
those affected. The powers which have broad repercussions beyond na- 
tional lines are, particularly, those over money and the movement of goods 
and people. Such powers the federal system would vest in a body having a 
base much broader than any existing nation. This would not necessarily 
mean free trade or unrestrained immigration or a common money. It 
would mean that power in these respects would be exercised by persons 
charged with the welfare of all concerned. 

The “voluntary” system relies upon the nations which are dominant in 
the world to exercise their power with a sense of moral responsibility and 
with intelligence. It is a Christian doctrine that all men are of equal worth 
in the eyes of God, and should be so regarded by men. Also, that power 
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should be coupled with a sense of responsibility coextensive with that 
power. It is practical wisdom to recognize that .attempts at arbitrary 
restraint and the monopolization of natural advantages in the long run 
defeat themselves and are self-destructive. The “voluntary” system relies 
upon nations following a course upon which both morality and expediency 
coincide. 

It is difficult at the present time to be specific, and seek to define the 
best way to achieve a new world order. Much will depend upon the out- 
come of the wars now in progress. If they persist, they are bound to effect 
vast changes in economic and social conditions and even in moral concepts. 
We cannot now assume that what we have to build upon will be anything 
like that with which we have become familiar. A new structure cannot be 
intelligently planned when the foundation area is still in eruption. 

We can be clear as to the principles involved, and we can tentatively 
explore how best to implement them. A league system, historically, has 
never proved long successful. Sovereign States, even though bound by 
covenant, are seldom willing to shrink their domains because others think 
this necessary for the cause of world peace. But we need not, in advance, 
reject the possibility of again trying a league system. For the alternatives 
also face practical difficulties and limitations. 

For example, it may be that the federal system will not operate success- 
fully unless based upon a population which is homogeneous. If this limita- 
tion be accepted, the federal system may merely develop the world into 
groups which, while larger than any present nation, will still, as between 
themselves, be exclusive and resistant to change. 

Also, it may be that we cannot confidently rely upon a voluntary system. 
It is a weakness of the democratic process that it tends to exaggerate short- 
range planning. Political leaders need to be elected, and reélected, and the 
voters are neither satisfied by the promise of things to come nor frightened 
by dangers which do not appear immediate. It is day-to-day factors which 
are too often determining. This tends to exclude true statesmanship from 
public office. 

Such problems we must explore and study. But the indispensable for 
any progress is a clearer public understanding of the principles involved. 
Article 19 of the League Covenant was incorporated at the insistence of 
President Wilson. But it was accepted without any true understanding by 
either the European nations or by the American people of its vital signifi- 
cance. It consequently became a dead letter and not even these nations 
which have clamored for change have thought of seeking to avail of it. 
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It is never possible to achieve reforms through political devices which 
outdistance popular understanding. It is important that experts should be 
concentrating upon political formulae which may prove adaptable to condi- 
tions we shall face. But it is more important that people everywhere should 
come to understand the true nature of peace and of the fact that it can be 
achieved only by a world order which will permit of peaceful change. With 
this understanding, the task of the political expert becomes a possible one, 
Without it, it is impossible. 
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PEACE ENFORCEMENT 
By Crype EacLeton 


We want law and order in the world, we say; and to the average citizen 
this desire is sharply pointed, by the roar of war all around him, into a more 
specific demand: we want to get rid of war. Probably neither can be done 
without the other; and certainly, international organization is required to 
accomplish either. This conclusion would be accepted by most persons; 
but, having gone thus far, they are then faced with the question: must this 
international system have behind it sufficient coercive power to compel 
acceptance of its authority? 

After the experience of the past eight or nine years, it would be hard to 
give other than an affirmative answer to this question; and all of history 
gives the same answer. Law has always been maintained by force. A 
nation, today, like individuals in the past, must choose between continuous 
and probably incompetent self-defense against aggressors, or collective 
action against them. In the former case, it may claim complete freedom, 
but will probably not be able to maintain it; in the latter case, it must give 
up some of its freedom in order to secure collective support for the rights 
which the community agrees that its members should have. This is the 
explanation of law and government among human beings; and it is through 
law and government that order has been maintained among human beings. 

This lesson is first learned by the weak and the small; the strong State 
learns it more slowly, particularly when, as in the case of the United 
States, there is added to confidence in its own might, geographic and other 
aids. But States in the past have felt it necessary to combine; to meet this 
threat, others must combine; and against such combinations, unrestrained 
by law, not even the most powerful and most fortunate State can stand. 
The road of history is strewn with the wrecks of States which have sought 
to go their way alone. And today, even the State which, for the moment, 
escapes war, nevertheless feels its impact and suffers almost as much as if 
it were in war. 

It is idle to waste time on such a point; and it cannot be doubted that it 
is to the interest of every member of the community of nations to make 
sacrifices in order to prevent the use of violence between members. The 
chief concession which must be made is some surrender of the complete 
freedom of action claimed by sovereign States; and this is no great con- 
cession since, as the record of history shows, the chances are that it will, 
in any case, be unable to uphold its freedom against unprincipled and selfish 
competitors. 
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The idea of using force to prevent the use of violence between nations 
and to uphold law between them is not a radical idea. It is a method upheld 
by all human experience; it lies behind law everywhere; it is the under- 
stood and accepted answer. There are some who say that a whole nation 
cannot be coerced; but nations have been coerced from the beginning of 
time. A people cannot be put in jail (though the concentration camps of 
Europe hold thousands), but they can be, and are, bombed and starved out 
of existence. There are others who say that the use of forceful sanctions 
by the community of nations is war, just like the war we are trying to get 
rid of; those same persons accept as ordinary and legitimate the use of force 
by organized government. When an individual kills another, it may be 
murder, a crime; when a policeman, in the pursuit of his duty as laid upon 
him by the community, kills a man, he has committed no crime. Between 
restraining an aggressor and being an aggressor there are miles of differ- 
ence. And regardless of terms and words, whether it be called war or police 
action, the fact remains that force can only be overcome by force. 

Participation in military sanctions may involve risk and expense; but 
that risk and expense is manifestly less when security is backed by all, and 
when the money and man power necessary to achieve it is divided among 
all. It is probably true that the cost of an armed force sufficient to maintain 
order among nations, once it was established, would be less than what the 
United States alone spends in fearful preparation for war. No imaginable 
system could cost more than the present one, or offer less security! The 
alternative to accepting the law of the community and receiving its pro- 
tection is submitting to the selfish and lawless direction of a mightier 
nation or combination—that, or living in costly preparedness and constant 
nervous anxiety. The fear of government made many persons hesitate in 
the days when our federal union was being established; there are few 
today who would regret that the American Union was set up over the 
sovereign States. 

All the lessons of human experience point toward the necessity of an 
international organization which would reserve to itself the monopoly of 
the use of force, and forbid to any nation the right to use force for its own 
purposes. To do this requires overwhelming force, a force which can only 
be supplied by the combination omnium contra unum—of all law-abiding 
States against the lawbreaker. The experience of the League of Nations 
shows—as does also, of course, that of domestic government—that half- 
way measures are not enough. The League had only economic measures 
which it could use, and not even these were sufficiently obligatory upon its 
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members. Consequently, when Mussolini, in the Ethiopian affair, threat- 
ened to make war in reply to economic sanctions, there was no answer to 
him. There must be behind the law a force known to be overwhelming, 
against which no individual member of the community can stand; and if 
this force is known to be on call, it will rarely be called on, and lesser 
measures of coercion will be sufficient. But if this is not provided, the law- 
breaker who is willing to use force will prevail over any lesser measures. 

The machinery for peace enforcement, then, must be powerful. Various 
systems are possible, with varying degrees of pressure and responsibility. 
In the intricate interdependence of the world today, many effective eco- 
nomic measures could be taken against a law-breaking State. Even the 
self-sufficient United States could be made to lose heavily, if other States 
should combine to exclude her exports from their markets, or needed raw 
materials from her importers. In other cases, economic restrictions might 
mean life or death to a people; England, for example, would be peculiarly 
susceptible to such measures. Economic sanctions are no easy solution. 
They cannot be effective unless practically universal: the United States 
alone could supply Japan or Italy with all the materials necessary for 
aggression. They would vary with every situation, and in each situation 
would lay more heavily upon some States than upon others; it would be 
necessary to equalize the burden between these States, and even to equalize 
the burdens between individuals within a State. To adjust this burden 
equally and fairly would probably call for a sort of an Economic General 
Staff, to study the best methods of applying sanctions in each case. 

Especialiy, however, it must not be forgotten that economic sanctions 
can be completely nullified by the use of force; they cannot, therefore, 
hope to be effective unless backed by military force. This is the great 
lesson to be learned from the use of sanctions by the League of Nations. 
Such a military force would have to be enormous unless States were dis- 
armed; if they were disarmed, it need not be so great. Here we find our- 
selves in a circle: no State will disarm until it feels that the international 
system can give it security; but the security will be difficult to assure until 
States are disarmed. It is probable, therefore, that the international military 
force will at first have to be composed of contingents from national armies 
and navies. Granted faithful support by members, such a force should be 
able, in most cases, to overcome any State. 

Such a system would not be the most satisfactory one. Its chief defect 
would be that each State retained its own military power, thus making 
more difficult the task of coercing it, and making more easy a combination 
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of States which might be able to defy the joint authority of the community, 
It would be much easier to maintain order if States were disarmed. It would 
be defective, also, in that national contingents might be provided reluc- 
tantly, insufficiently, or not at all. That lesson was learned by Americans 
under the Articles of Confederation; the heterogeneous and widely 
separated States of the entire world might respond even more reluctantly, 
The United States, for example, would probably not be willing to assist to 
any great extent in the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

It might be possible to remedy this weakness by regional subdivisions of 
a world order, within each of which the members would be obligated, and 
might be more willing, to assume heavier obligations for maintaining order 
within their region. While the United States would not be eager to aid in 
Europe, it should be willing to accept more responsibility in the Western 
Hemisphere, where it has already, for all practical purposes, assumed 
single-handed the defense of that part of the world between the North and 
South poles and from the West Indies to the Phillippines. That is a huge 
task; we would not be extending, but rather reducing our responsibility if 
it were put upon a more cooperative basis, all States in the Western Hemi- 
sphere cooperating. Such regional organizations would be supported by a 
greater regional interest, and by a greater desire to maintain internal order 
and prevent external aggression. An indispensable part of such action, how- 
ever, would be that these groups should be part of a world system, sup- 
ported by all States everywhere in two ways: (1) refusal to recognize as 
legal any change brought about by the illegal use of force; (2) refusal by 
all States in the world of economic support to an aggressor. 

While it is probably true that contingents from national armies will be 
the first step in the development of international military sanctions, it 
would be much better if all States were disarmed, and an international 
police provided. We do not have space here for this problem; various 
proposals concerning international police can be found in the publications 
of the New Commonwealth Society, which has devoted much study to the 
question. An international police force, independent of national commands 
and of national loyalty, could easily be recruited, and the cost of its main- 
tenance would probably be less than the amount now spent by any Great 
Power for its present war costs. It has indeed been maintained by experts 
that an air force alone would be sufficient to prevent the use of violence 
between States. Problems of command, location, methods, etcetera would 
be numerous, but that an international police force could be established is 
not to be doubted, if States care to do it. The obstacle to its creation lies 
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not in any difficulty of creating and maintaining it, but in the unwillingness 
of national sovereignty to submit to it. And yet, without it, how is national 
sovereignty to maintain itself? An international force is essential, though, 
once established, it would rarely need to be used. Once it were known that 
such a power was ready to be thrown against the aggressor, he would not 
dare to challenge it. Economic measures would ordinarily be ample, but 
only if it were known that military measures stood behind them. 

The thirteen jealous colonies in America came together into a weak and 
unwilling confederation, probably not so strong even as the League of Na- 
tions, but in this confederation, Americans learned, on the one hand, the 
value of cooperation, and, on the other hand, that a stronger central 
government was desirable. In the federal system which they created, some 
powers were delegated to the central government, and some were reserved 
to the member States. The authority of the national government was, and 
is, maintained, to a large degree, through the control which it constitu- 
tionally exercises over individuals within those States. It might be possible, 
similarly, to provide that the international government could for some 
purposes reach directly to the individuals within a nation. If provisions 
could be put both into international law and into national constitutions 
under which individuals would owe a duty within certain fields—e.g. 
never to take up arms against the international authority—the task of 
international government would be made easier. The individual would then 
have a legal right to refuse to aid his government in an act of aggression; 
loyalty to the international government would be encouraged; internal 
revolution against an aggressive government would be more easy, and 
national solidification against international sanctions would be the more 
difficult. It should certainly not be regarded as treason for an individual to 
refuse to fight for his own government if that government had been decreed 
an aggressor by decision of the community of nations. Not only must inter- 
national government be given the power to back up its decrees, but nations 
must have their power of resistance to international authority diminished. 

Finally, we have seen how much the absence of the United States has 
contributed to the weakness of the League of Nations. Even where there 
has been some willingness shown by the United States to aid against 
aggression, our absence from the machinery produced discords and failure. 
England could not bring naval pressure to bear to break off trade with an 
aggressor for fear that it would bring her into war with the United States. 
We alone could supply an aggressor, such as Italy or Japan, with all the 
economic needs of aggression. The example we have set, of accepting no 
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responsibilities but demanding all benefits of the League, has now been 
followed by one aggressor after another. Why should other States bear the 
burden of international government when we refuse? Thus far, the com- 
munity of nations has chosen to be nice to the United States; since that has 
failed, they may choose next time to combine against us, if we refuse to 
share in a task which belongs to all States and which none should shirk— 
that of maintaining order and justice in the world. 
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JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
By W. G. Rice, Jr. 


It is natural for Americans to look to a world court as a means of assuring 
peace, to have the vision of Frederick Lucian Hosmer, of a time when the 
empire of right shall curb the strong. 


Then justice prevail and, the battle-flags furled, 
The high court of nations give law to the world. 


For nowhere else on this globe have courts become as potent an instrument 
of government as they have here in the United States where they have 
made themselves the chief organs of interpretation of our elaborate written 
constitutions. In a country in which leadership in other fields of govern- 
ment, legislative and executive, is relatively unprofessionalized, where 
it is not unusual for a professor or a business man or a banker to step from 
private life into high public office, the highly professionalized judiciary is a 
potent stabilizing influence in affairs of state. And it has successfully 
exercised and enlarged its powers so that not alone to lawyers, but also 
to laymen, the courts typify law and order. As we look abroad, we are apt 
to see the deficiency in international relations chiefly in terms of a lack of 
effective law and order. War looks like a disturbance that could be stopped 
by the familiar means of a judicial determination of rights. 

And this feeling is strengthened perhaps by the knowledge that judicial 
settlement has been used with success and increasing frequency in contro- 
versies between our States—though it did not obviate a civil war that was 
more thoroughly fratricidal than any war that has been fought by the 
people of any great European State since the unification of Germany and of 
Italy—so that today we are hardly conscious of the settlement of these 
controversies through judicial channels. But the numbers of these adjudica- 
tions does not prove their importance as a means of preserving us from war 
between the States; and their nature corresponds for the most part with 
the nature of the cases that already are habitually settled between nations 
by arbitration or by judgment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The disputes about boundaries which have so torn Europe for 
years are disputes about where boundaries should run, not about where 
boundaries do run, The disputes about boundaries that have been settled 
by courts, whether the United States Supreme Court, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the British Privy Council, or the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice have been disputes about where boundaries are, not where 
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they should be. The boundary in the Labrador peninsula between Quebec 
and Newfoundland was settled by a court; but the boundary between 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State was settled by action of political 
authority—by act of Parliament and treaty, not by any court. And if either 
boundary is changed, it will be changed by political authority, not by 
judicial. 

It is important to see just what judicial settlement means in order to 
measure its capacity to remove the difficulties that grow into hostility and 
warfare. How then does a court differ in substance from other organs of 
government? 

The first characteristic of a court is its method of procedure. In so far as 
there is dispute concerning facts, the court listens in public to what wit. 
nesses brought forward by the several interested parties urge for its con- 
sideration and receives in public their documentary testimony and then 


decides what has happened solely on the basis of the evidence, oral or | 


written, so presented to it. In so far as there is dispute concerning what the | 


court should do in view of the facts, its decision is based on law and almost 
wholly on legal arguments presented to it at public sittings. So far as the 
decision takes its bricks of fact and mortar of law from other sources than 


the public proceedings, they come from the public warehouse of univer- | 


sally accepted general facts, of which the court takes “judicial notice” 
without proof, and from the equal public armory of legal principles and 
previous legal decisions that are known or accessible to all lawyers. Thus 
a court selects from raw or prepared materials that constitute a fairly com- 
plete armory what it needs for the rendering of its decision. 

The second characteristic of a court is the finality of its decision. The 
judgment of a court, that is, of the highest court in a system of courts, isa 
determination, once for all time, both of the facts and of the application of 
the law to them, so far as concerns the parties whose controversy is before 


the court. If any one of these persons attempts to reopen the controversy | 


with another of them, he is met by a plea of res judicata, that is, the matter 
has been decided. Now it is true that some nonjudicial decisions also are 
final; but most controversies that do not result in an adjudication are 
perpetually open. And though the rule of law followed, or declared, or, if 
you will, created, by a court, in making an adjudication, may be changed, 
the change ordinarily does not affect adjudications already made. Thus if 
courts say it is unlawful to drive faster than twenty miles an hour, as it 
used to be in horse-and-buggy days, and decide cases accordingly, those 
decisions are valid, though the courts or the legislature may in time change 
the lure of reasonable speed. 
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And this brings us to a brief consideration of the relation of courts to 
change in legal rule, of the principle of stare decisis, of their practice of 
sticking to precedent, which is a third characteristic of courts. Is it proper 
for courts to declare that fifty miles an hour is now a lawful speed for a 
country road whereas fifty years ago such a speed would have been unlaw- 
fully fast? Is it proper for courts to declare that you must drive to the left 
when heretofore they have declared you must drive to the right? Quite 
clearly the former is a proper judicial change of law and the latter is one 
that can be made by the legislative, but not by the judicial, arm of govern- 
ment. A gradual change of legal rule—accompanying a gradual change of 
physical conditions, such as widening and straightening of roads, increased 
use of mechanical vehicles which may be firmly controlled as to speed, and 
the resulting custom of faster driving—may be made by a court, because it 
reflects popular opinion as to what is right, and yet occurs so gradually 
that it need not in fairness be announced in advance. But the sudden change 
of the rule of the road from left to right cannot be made by courts, no 
matter how convinced the judges may be that such a change is wise, 
because it needs, first, advance announcement of how and when it is to 
take effect, an announcement that courts—which speak only through 
decisions of cases brought to them by parties—are not able to make, and 
second, special police arrangements to make safe and facilitate the change- 
over. Such an alteration of law must, therefore, be made by the “political,” 
not the judicial, department of government—that is, by the organs that 
determine and carry out governmental policy in general, not by the organs 
that determine and carry out policy only by deciding particular contro- 
versies between particular persons. Only to the extent that public policy 
may be developed piecemeal in rendering judicial decisions, can courts 
change the law to give effect to change in public needs. And it may be 
doubted whether courts, necessarily manned by persons of one profession 
who are often selected as much for their eminence in that profession as for 
their general political wisdom, have as complete a view of life as legislators 
drawn from many walks of life. 

Now let us consider these three characteristics of courts in connection 
with the problem of maintaining good relations between nations and of 
preventing them from degenerating from time to time into antipathy and 
belligerency. How far can judicial institutions, existing or devisable, assure 
the maintenance of such relations? 

It must be admitted at once that they can’t assure it. Even the full 
panoply of government that exists within every country does not prevent 
an occasional internal war. Our Revolution was such a war within the 
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British Empire. Sixty years later the Netherlands suffered an internal war, 
a civil war as we call it, which likewise broke it in twain. Switzerland had 
its Sonderbund War of 1847 which resulted in a stronger federation; and 
the United States had its war between the States from 1861 to 1865, with 
like result. Spain has most recently been through the agony and the wounds 
are still obvious. (On the other hand Sweden and Great Britain each 
avoided war in this century by according independence to Norway and to 
Ireland, respectively.) 

But what distinguishes civil wars from international wars and in general 
makes the former, contrary to common opinion, Jess damaging, is that 
these internal hostilities are ephemeral. They are not preceded by years of 
preparation for killing, by mountainous expenditure on a military estab- 
lishment. And, in most cases, whether they result in separation or in 
stronger union, they leave no aftermath of revenge and renewed prepara 
tion for killing. That those civil wars incidental to the World War that set 
up the States of Czechoslovakia and Poland seem to have sown dragon 
teeth, is, I believe, because they were part and parcel of an international 
war and inseparable from the pickle of imperial rivalry, and the poison of 
racial arrogance, which, as we know, still keeps sore the wounds in the 
body of the United States inflicted eighty years ago. 

So, though full-fledged government does not guarantee any country 
against civil war, it is sufficient insurance to relieve countries and groups 
within countries from spending treasure and thought on preparation for 
such wars. In other words, government relieves us normally of acting on 
the probability of civil war; but government does not relieve us normally of 
acting on the probability of international war. Indeed the chief financial 
and ideal concern of government in some countries seems to be preparation 
for international war. Till this state of mind is changed, the burden of 
national armament cannot be cast off. 

How far can the development of judicial institutions contribute to this 


end? How far are the difficulties beyond the pacifying reach of this par- 


ticular type of institution? 

The answer depends wholly on the state of mind of the people of each 
country as manifested through its government. If people everywhere 
thought better of peace than of the exuberant expression of nationalism, 
then the institutions of peace, both judicial and political, would soon be 
built. The problem of construction would be simple but for the bedeviling 
emotion of uncritical and expansive patriotism (“My country, right or 


wrong”) whose legal guise is sovereignty and whose political slogan is | 
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liberty of action—not liberty for men but liberty for the State to lead men 
to slaughter in the name of national honor and national ambition. 

Unless we curb and check sovereignty, that wild horse will run away 
with us constantly and sometimes dash us against other sovereign run- 
aways. For we live in the wild horse stage of international affairs. We 
must break the wild horses of “sovereignty.” We must brake the motor- 
ized cavalry of “manifest destiny” and “Lebensraum.” 

Can a court do this? No; a court can only apply the rules of the road, if 
the rules are settled and most of the travelers conform with them. On 
those roads where nations want existing rules to be applied they will 
submit to judicial control. A few nations are agreeable to judicial control 
on all roads. Those are the nations who like things as they are, or trust to 
evolution rather than to anything approaching revolution for the righting 
of their wrongs. But where new rules are needed or restraint of wild 
drivers who make the road their playground, there a court alone is a futile 
agency. 

Our traffic troubles are partly due to national ambitions that overleap 
themselves (wild drivers), partly to the lack of rules for new situations 
(mammoth trucks and long trailers), and not a little to default of means to 
change the rules to fit the faster and closer intercourse of modern times (to 
establish traffic lanes and one way streets). 

This last is a particularly difficult problem. Metaphorically we may 
state it as: When may one make a left turn in so crowded a street as the 
world is today? (1) Always? (2) Or only after signaling? (3) Or solely 
upon the signal’s being acknowledged by other drivers affected? (4) Or 
must we obey traffic lights? (5) Or are there to be no left turns at certain 
hours? (6) Or no left turns at all? 

Courts cannot settle this question. It is too complex and involves too 
much besides merely keeping the left turn rule consistent with the rest of 
traffic law. 

But let us suppose the rule is settled; it is settled that traffic lights con- 
trol. Still, there are other questions. Must fire engines and ambulances and 
funerals obey the lights? What’s to happen when the lights stick or go out? 
Can courts settle these questions? Here are matters of detail that may be 
within the competence of courts to fill in. For the function of courts is to 
discover the purpose that takes form in legislation so that they may so 
interpret the legislation when controversy arises as to give that purpose 
effect in their decisions. Filling in the gaps in statutes is familiar business 
for courts. Familiar also is the business of making definite what was there- 
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tofore vague and uncertain. But changing what is fixed is another matter, 
though minds will differ as to the degree of fixity that exists and as to the 
deference that courts should pay to rules that have been clearly announced 
by courts. 

Thus let us suppose the traffic lights control, but many people think the 
rule is faulty. They favor a rule of “‘No left turn between 8 and 9 a.m,” 
This is, is it not, a proposal for a change too radical for a court to effect? 

But even if it be not too radical to be made without forewarning, there 
are other reasons, besides the unfairness of holding a man liable despite his 
obedience to traffic signals, for courts to refrain from transforming traffic 
rules. For one thing, society has more fitting agencies than courts for mak- 
ing the canvass of interests that should precede a change. Whose voice 
should be heard before making such a decision? Whose wishes be given 
the greatest weight? The drivers who make the left turn? All drivers who 
traverse the crossing? Footfarers? Bicyclists? Drivers who now avoid the 
crossing because of its traffic delays and dangers? Here we have questions 
on a small scale much like those that lead to wars between nations. They 
are not capable of judicial settlement partly because of the organization of 
courts, but chiefly because the mode of settlement used by courts yields 


no result. No rule of law, no legal formula (but only the wisdom of poli- | 
tics) exists by which to determine whether any, and if so, what, change | 


should be made in traffic rules. The Chief of Traffic Police or the City 
Council must decide. In short, the issue raised is one not within the com- 
petence of courts. The claim is that the traffic rules should be changed; that 
law should be made; but the courts deal only with law that is. Such “‘limita- 
tions upon the freedom of judicial decision, far from amounting to a sus- 
pension of the rule (reign) of law, are the expression of a differentiation of 
functions, which for reasons of obvious expediency is unavoidable in the 
modern State. . . . Although the doctrine of separation of powers is being 
in practice reduced to its proper proportions, the elastic principle of the 
division of functions necessarily remains.” (Lauterpacht) 


Is the absence in world affairs of organs better qualified to make such | 


changes a reason for empowering courts to make them? To do so is all too 
likely to turn out to be killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. We 
must not overstrain courts with burdens that do violence to their characters 
as courts. 

But let us look at another case. Here is a driver charged with disregard- 
ing a traffic light in making a left turn. He says he didn’t jump the light. 
Did he? Here is a question (of fact) for a court to decide (perhaps by its 
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fact-finding organ, the jury). Or he says he didn’t understand the signal. 
Does that matter? Here also is a question (of law) for a court to decide. 

Here is where courts are useful. (1) They establish what has happened. 
So if we want to know what has happened, what the facts were or are, a 
court is a good mechanism to use. Perhaps knowledge about the sinking of 
the Maine would have avoided the Spanish-American War. But wars rarely 
come from genuine disagreement about facts. Spurious disagreements, yes. 
Every aggression is preceded by trumped-up charges of attacks in one 
State of the other State, frontier violations, and other dander-raising inci- 
dents. These are indignantly denied. But the accuser does not wish the 
facts known; he labels his lies facts and wants no inquiry about their truth. 
The last thing he desires to have established is the truth. But where occa- 
sionally there is a genuine dispute of fact, there a court or an expert com- 
mission of inquiry may do useful work in preserving peace. (2) When the 
controversy is over what should be done in view of the facts, then the 
professional judge is the man for the job—provided a settlement by law is 
sought. Even where the law is vague, the parties will often be willing to 
trust the elucidation and application of it to judges. But there must be a 
willingness to make settlement on the basis of existing standards and prin- 
ciples accepted by courts. Whether the decision is that of a standing court 
or of specially chosen judges (usually called arbitrators) the result should 
be the same. 

Is there any other sort of settlement that courts are equipped to make? 
In theory there is another type of settlement that has some judicial quali- 
ties—a settlement based on the establishment of the facts and resulting in a 
final decision (res judicata); yet not necessarily based on law (stare decisis) 
—a decision ex aequo et bono, as it is called (but not defined) in Article 38 
of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Such a 
decision uses not the law as it is, but springs from the moral judgment of 
the judges (or arbitrators, for such a decision is more likely to be asked of 
arbitrators); they make their own principles for the particular case or act 
without disclosing any theorems as their basis for decision; they do what 
they think is fair, or perhaps what they think is expedient in view of the 
relative power of the parties and their respective demands. Sometimes 
decisions ex aequo et bono (which actually the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice has never made because never invited to make) may give 
vision of the law that is to be, a better rule as yet not come of age; but 
contrariwise they may be crass deference to strength of arms or vanity, a 
reversion to lower standards than those of the law. 
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Perhaps it is the half-concealed trait of our highest courts to use this 
mode in deciding constitutional cases that makes Americans inclined to 
think courts capable of the sort of statesmanship that will avoid war. For 
the Supreme Court’s boldness in overruling earlier decisions is substantially 
a resort to statesmanly decision ex aequo et bono—a revision of the constitu. 
tion by new interpretation responsive to political and social pressures of 
the present day. Though this fluidity of constitutional and statutory 
interpretation in the United States provokes ligitimate criticism, few can 
fail to recognize that a body of law as fixed in text and as hard to amend as 
the United States Constitution, needs the molding hand of a provident 
court, if it is not to become a strait jacket for the country in these rapidly 
changing times. To this court, the President presumably appoints our 
constitutional statesmen, the wisest heads on the problem of the distribu- 
tion of power and freedom between United States, States, and individuals, 
and they are constantly reclothing the body of the Constitution, dressing 
it in new garments each decade, and sometimes divesting it of long- 
familiar habiliments. 

The difference between the rejection of precedent (and, in that sense, 
of law as commonly understood in “common law” countries), particularly 
striking in the last three years of the United States Supreme Court’s work 
and the rejection of the rule of law by a tribunal authorized to decide ex 
aequo et bono is that our Supreme Court is not merely deciding a particular 
case but very consciously intending to change the law for an indefinite 
future. Its action is accepted by those who deplore it chiefly because of a 
long tradition of obedience to pronouncements from the bench. 

Perhaps with an authoritative text to interpret, a world court might 
serve mankind in like capacity. But the constitution of world society is in 
no document of accepted authority. While it is evident that the Permanent 
Court is above all an interpreter of documents, in this interpretation it has 
never been asked to act ex aequo et bono nor has it attempted to blaze new 
trails. In so troubled a world it would be rash to imperil its very existence 
by going outside beaten paths without the leave of the parties in contro- 
versy. For the present, it seems to me, if settlements are wanted upon 4 
basis other than that of existing law, they may more safely be obtained by 
what is commonly called arbitration, by a reference to a special tribunal 
set up for the particular job (tribunal ad hoc). Though the term arbitration 
refers primarily to the method of creating the tribunal, that is, selection of 
the judges by the parties, this method of appointment is so commonly as- 
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basis of law that arbitration has derived a secondary meaning of settle- 
ment ex aequo et bono. 

Would, for example, the United States, with a Senate that has held up 
our membership in the World Court apparently because it was thought not 
sufficiently judicial in spirit, entrust generally to any conceivable court the 
job of settling international controversies on so vague a basis as that of 
equity and appeasement, without even a text of law to hold it within 
bounds? I doubt if public opinion anywhere would be willing to leave so 
much to the invention of a group of legal scholars, however eminent. 

It is political, rather than judicial, organs that we must build to improve 
the law. Then in any particular controversy, the courts will have the 
agreed legal materials at hand for use in rendering judgment. 

But this does not mean that some nations in dealing with some others 
in all respects, and all nations in dealing with all others in some respects 
(such as in interpreting treaties, at least those of a business or scientific 
character) will not agree in advance to judicial settlement of disputes on 
the basis of existing international law. Through accepting the optional 
(compulsory jurisdiction) clause of the World Court Statute many States 
(but not the United States) have gone a long distance in this direction. If 
we desire judicial settlement of all our international disputes with these, 
or all, States, we should hasten to sign this agreement. Thereupon the 
United States could sue them or be sued by them in the same way that 
every State of the Union, by joining the Union, may sue in the United States 
Supreme Court, or be sued by, any other State of the Union. And likewise 
every treaty intended to create legal rights and duties should provide for 
like adjudication of disputes that may arise as to what those rights and 
duties are. Most modern treaties of a legislative character do so provide 
But the strange hostility of the United States Senate to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and to advance agreement to judicial settle- 
ment of controversies that may arise has crippled the operation of this 
simple and sensible device of making prearrangement for settlement of 
possible disputes concerning treaty privileges and obligations. Certainly 
wherever the United States participates in such treaties, it should not 
hesitate to accept at the same time adjudication as the means of settling 
disputes about them. And if “international legislation” by multipartite 
treaty proceeds apace, the field where judicial settlement is obligatory will 
thus steadily and placidly enlarge. 

But the great controversies will remain. The controversies over whether 
the status quo between nations is good or bad; and if bad, how it should be 
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changed. And how to make the change peacefully. No court can give 4 
useful answer, for courts are institutions of preservation rather than in. 
novation. 

Admitting that courts are capable of this limited, though important, réle, 
how should international courts be organized? 

This depends on the political organization of the world. If Pan Amerig 
becomes more self-conscious, it will probably set up a court to settle the 
disputes between American States. Particularly since federalism is so well 
known in the Western Hemisphere and so successfully practiced—all the 
bigger States except Argentina and Chile being federal in organization— 
and since treaties between American States have already gone so far in the 
direction of judicial settlement of international disputes, the establishment 
of such a court would be a natural step if we wish to stress the solidarity 
of the Western Hemisphere. This would be an example of one possible 
form of federation, federation on a geographical basis. Thus there might 
develop a federation of America, a federation of western Europe, a federa- 
tion of Asia, etcetera. 

A second form is federations based on cultural unity—the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is of this type; so might be a federation of States 
of Spanish and Portuguese language; or of Scandinavian States, including 
Iceland and perhaps the Netherlands, or even all the “Oslo powers.” Itis 
also conceivable that international political solidarity will grow from com- 
mon political beliefs and there will arise some federation of democracies, 
such as Clarence Streit champions in Union Now; or a federation of non- 
imperialist democracies, which might embrace Mexico, the United States, 
and Canada in this continent, Iceland and Ireland in the Atlantic, and the 
Scandinavian and Baltic States of Europe, and even remote States like 
Switzerland, New Zealand, Australia, and Chile. Any of these political 
formations would need a characteristic court to settle its constitutional and | 
its inter-State (but intrafederation) problems. 

But whether or not such federations develop and whether or not they 
have their special international courts, there is every reason to expect 
global courts to exist also. We have already an active Permanent Court of 
International Justice besides the phantom Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
whose activity has gradually ceased as the Permanent Court of Interna 
tional Justice has grown in importance. The Permanent Court of Intet- 
national Justice has clearly established its superiority to its older brother, 
except perhaps for settlements ex aequo et bono—a type of settlement not | 
important, for it has no substantial advantages in international relations | 
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over direct settlement by diplomacy, though it may now and then save 
face for a nation willing to suffer a decision at the hands of others that ‘it 
could not concede by direct agreement with the particular State with which 
it is at odds. 

Might the Permanent Court of International Justice, with the optional 
clause of the Court statute and the great mass of other treaties that confer 
upon it jurisdiction to settle disputes between States concerning their 
meaning, be more useful if its jurisdiction were further enlarged? 

I believe its value could be increased as a factor making for peace if its 
jurisdiction were enlarged to permit others besides “States and members 
of the League of Nations’ (its only permissible suitors now) to be suitors 
before it. For instance, might not its jurisdiction be enlarged to admit of 


ticularly the League of Nations, the Pan American Union, the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, the Universal Postal Union, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, etcetera? Such institutions, I should say, 
ought to be added to “States and members of the League of Nations” as 
persons that may sue or be sued. Such an enlargement has taken place 
indirectly to some extent by use of the “advisory opinion” procedure of 
the Court. Whether this advisory opinion procedure is retained or not, it 
would seem preferable to turn the work of interpretation of the constitu- 
tions of these organs of international government into the familiar channels 
that lead to judgments (whether declaratory or constitutive) rather than to 
mere advice (albeit based wholly on legal considerations). 

Furthermore, an extension of suit capacity to individuals and to arti- 
ficial legal persons of lesser dignity than the State (all sorts of corpora- 
tions) should be considered. Might not the business of settling claims of 
such persons against foreign States be appropriately remitted to it? 

The old notion that it is disgraceful or dangerous for a State to be sued 
without its consent is disappearing. And while that rule still exists as to 
States of our Union, and has existed ever since Chisholm vs. Georgia was 
overruled by the Eleventh Amendment to the United States Constitution, 
a great deal has happened since. Courts of Claims with a fairly large 
authority have been set up by the United States and by several States; 
suability of municipal corporations is firmly established (though their 
liability is somewhat straiter than that of private persons); and in many 
other countries legal liability of the State, almost like that of private per- 
sons, is a commonplace. 

But in foreign relations, the diplomat is much occupied with pressing 
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claims of his nationals against the State to which he is accredited. The 
government should not be a collection agency. Such claims should be 
pressed judicially by the claimant, not pressed diplomatically by his 
government. The United States Supreme Court has wisely refused to 
recognize the standing of a State to take up the claims of its citizens againgt 
another State. (This, although it leaves him without recourse except such 
as the defendant State may accord him.) The same rule should be estab. 
lished in international affairs. This could most conveniently be accom. 
plished by enlarging the authority of the World Court so that it could 
entertain such suits. 

Already two important developments have been achieved. (1) When 
ever claims of nationals of one State against another State are numerous, 
it has become customary to set up an international claims tribunal for their 
settlement by adjudication. Usually the first State acts on behalf of its 
nationals in the proceedings before the claims tribunal, but sometimes the 
individuals themselves (through private attorneys) present their claims. 
(2) When such a tribunal decides claims—and even when settlement is by 
direct negotiation between the two States—the rule of “exhaustion of local 
remedies’’ is now well recognized. The claimant must have tried to obtain 
redress through any courts or other governmental agencies of the defendant 
State that could grant redress for the alleged wrong. Only if there is a 
“denial of justice’’ by that State will the claimant’s State take up the claim. 
(This doctrine has not been carried to the point of requiring such resort 
to “local remedies” where the action complained of is that of the highest 
executive or military authorities of the defendant State, but this seems to 
be chiefly because no “local remedies” could conceivably be fruitful in 
such cases.) 

The increasing habit of settling claims judicially and the recognition of 
the rule that a claimant must resort to “local remedies,” judicial or ad- 


ministrative, before there is a claim that may be considered by an inter- | 


national tribunal, make it suitable that the World Court should be endowed 


with a power to hear such claims as a matter of course and without engag- | 


ing the claimant’s State in their support and thus exacerbating inter-State 
antipathies. A right to veto the presentation of a claim might be retained 
by the claimant’s State, but no right to refuse to be sued should be allowed 
the defendant State. 

Such a jurisdiction of the World Court would be substantially “appel- 


late” rather than “original,” that is, the Court would review the rejection | 
of the claim by the (courts of the) defendant State, and often not give 4 | 


claim its first or original judicial handling. 
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Though some States (including the United States) have generally 
refused to agree in advance to being sued by other States, they might be 
less reluctant to be sued by mere individuals since suits of this sort have 
become familiar through the development of claims tribunals, municipal or 
international. At least there is every reason for judicial settlement of such 
claims, both on the positive ground that they involve problems suitable for 
courts and rarely problems of power politics too thorny for successful 
handling by legal technicians, and on the negative ground that the removal 
of these claims from the ambit of diplomatic intercourse and divorce of 
private claims from a nation’s foreign policy, would reduce a cause of 
friction between States. Why should the citizen of the United States who 
suffered confiscation of his property or personal abuse in Mexico rush to 
the President or State Department of the United States for redress, when 
the citizen of New York who has suffered some mistreatment in Louisiana 
does not rush to the Governor or State Department of New York for 
redress? Could we not easily establish the pattern of judicial redress in the 
one case that already exists in the other? 

The World Court might be opened also to suits by States and inter- 
national institutions against private individuals. Certain conduct (piracy, 
slave trade, narcotic trade) is more and more recognized as criminal 
against the whole world. Even if no stronger political control over inter- 
national intercourse is established after the present war, such abuses might 
be subjected to legal redress by any State or by the interested institution 
before the World Court. Also some wrongs that affect a particular State 
might be ground for giving that State redress against individuals via the 
World Court. For instance, counterfeiting of money or stamps or pass- 
ports of any State should be deemed a wrong to that State wherever and 
by whomever done. 

It has been suggested that the Court might be made an appellate tribunal 
in litigation between individuals, where one claims to have been denied a 
fundamental right that should have universal recognition. But any such 
grand extension of world judicial power must wait upon some firmer 
definition of what those fundamental rights are, some world’s “bill of 
rights.” Probably some regional federation or inter-democracy federation 
must lead the way in such a formulation before any universal principles 
will be adopted or any world court enforce them. 

Are new devices needed for controversies to be treated in only partly 
judicial fashion? Where facts alone are in dispute, the Hague Conventions 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes and many treaties of 
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later date, provide adequate means of establishing the truth. There seems 
no reason for a permanent agency, for such disputes are rare and likely to 
be of a nature better investigated by specialists ad hoc than by a permanent 
agency. The same seems true of settlements in the nature of compromise 
or appeasement of conflicting interest, for here also law is not at the hear 
of the matter. 

When we pass to adjustments that are intended to lack the element of 
finality—mere recommendations, often also not based on law—we are on 
the fringe of what is judicial, though in the case of the World Court the 
advisory opinion, which in theory is just this, a recommendation (but based 
on law), has come close to equivalence with a judgment. The Court more. 
over takes evidence and hears argument in public and gives a reasoned opin- 
ion. But these characteristic safeguards of judicial action are not always 
desired in the case of recommendations (and even of nonlegal awards 
having finality). So adjudication shades off into mere mediation or good 
offices without any sharp line of demarcation. Obviously “these lesser 
breeds without the law” should not be formalized. Where ingenuity and 
persuasion and tact are more important than “the rule of law,” there the 
realm of courts does not extend. 

The problem of obtaining obedience to decisions of international courts 
remains. But even a permanent court cannot be given the task of execu. 
tion. This burden is, according to all experience, one for an executive 
agency. Judicial action may be brought to naught by an impotent executive, 
just as law may be a drag on human progress if the legislative organ is 
absent or incompetent. The political (executive and legislative) organs of 
world government are necessary to a healthy and effective judiciary. Only 
while the judiciary is so rudimentary that its authority is derived solely 
from consent by the litigants to its decision of the particular dispute is its 
decision likely to be carried out by a defeated party without the existence 
of some organ of execution, of police. The development of this organ and 
the organ for improving the law itself is the chief undertaking in curbing 
the wild horses of sovereignty. 
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COLONIES IN AN EVENTUAL WORLD SETTLEMENT 
By Benjamin GERIG 
I 


Today over the vast continent of Africa and in the far flung islands of the 
Pacific exist more than 500,000,000 people whose destinies are largely 
controlled by Britain, France, Portugal, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
United States. No one knows the potential value of the physical assets 
of this domain. But even allowing for greatly exaggerated estimates these 
territories undoubtedly contain many valuable raw materials as well as 
possibilities for settlement and trade. Moreover, while the rights of the 
native populations are undoubtedly paramount they can hardly be ade- 
quately protected and permitted to develop naturally as long as their 
territories are made subject to the rivalries of national interests and to 
commercial exploitation so conducive to conflict and war. 

It is for these reasons that many informed students of the colonial 
problem consider that the whole of the continent of Africa (apart from the 
southern end comprising the Union of South Africa) and the whole of the 
Polynesian Island group now under colonial administration, should cease to 
be regarded as projections of Western power interests and be placed under 
varying forms of international administration and supervision, using the 
best colonial experience and that of the League’s Mandates Commission 
as a basis. 


I] 


If colonial peoples and territories are to be regarded as a sacred trust of 
civilization, and not the special preserve of a limited number of powers, if 
the open door principle is to be fully and frankly applied in these un- 
developed areas, and if opportunities for participation in the administrative 
services of these territories are to be made available to the nationals of all 
States, it will be useful to see what lessons can be drawn from the experi- 
ence of the League of Nations Mandates system. 

There is today widespread agreement that the basic principles which 
govern the League of Nations mandates system—(a) protection of native 
populations and (b) equality of economic opportunity for all nations— 
should be made more effective and given wider application throughout the 
remaining undeveloped regions of the world, colonies and mandated terri- 
tories alike. Indeed, it became increasingly evident with each succeeding 
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year following 1920 that the status quo in the mandates system was un- 
tenable. Either the principle of sacred trust as administered in certain 
territories under League supervision was a decided improvement over the 
older colonial policy and hence should have been applied to other than the 
former German colonies, or it was a sham and should have been dropped 
altogether, perhaps with compensation to the former owners. 

It is true, of course, that the mandatory powers claimed that their un- 
supervised colonies were administered on standards as generous and 
enlightened as those required by the League mandates. If so, there should 
have been no difficulty in removing any doubt, by adopting the principle 
of League supervision in other territories. The other alternative which 
seemed logical and called for would have been the return of the mandated 
territories to Germany, either as colonies or as League Mandates, pro- 
vided that country had a government which could have been counted upon 
to carry out an enlightened colonial policy. Many indeed believed that 
either of these policies could have been reasonably adopted during the 
Stresemann-Briining period in Germany following her admission to the 
League in 1926. Few, however, would today regard it feasible to tum 
native African populations over to the Nazi Government in view of its 
attitude toward minority peoples. In any case either an extension of the 
system or a reversion to the old colonial policy seemed necessary ‘f the all 
too frequent charge of Allied hypocrisy was not to gain ground. 

The existing mandates system might not only have been extended to 
other territories, but many competent observers believed that the system 
itself should have been strengthened as regards its application in the terri- 
tories under mandate. Contrary to widespread belief the League of Nations 
mandate system did not provide for League administration in the territor- 
ies. It was a system of national administration under international super- 
vision. This supervision was largely confined to the mandatory power 
rendering an annual report supplemented by additional information sup- 
plied by an accredited representative of the mandatory power. The super- 
vision was exercised through a Permanent Mandates Commission which 
acted as an advisory body to the League of Nations Council. Although 
the Permanent Mandates Commission was made up of highly competent 
persons, many but not all of whom had had actual colonial experience, the 
members could not, or in practice did not, visit the mandated territories in 
question in order to see at first hand how the mandate obligations were 
being administered. Except in the case of the Jewish agency in Palestine, 
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private individuals or organizations within the territories could not petition | 
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the Mandates Commission directly or appear in person to plead any 
grievance which they might have. Petitions, except those emanating from 
outside the territory, had to be submitted through the government of the 
mandatory power which might, in certain cases, delay action upon them. 
It was fairly easy to do so. Thus, owing to the language used or for other 
stated reasons, a petition might be regarded as nonreceivable altogether. 
The result of all this was that the supervision exercised by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, while not without great influence and effect, was 
nevertheless quite remote and their recommendations were in each case 
subject to further review by the League of Nations Council where particu- 
lar governments might for political reasons block action through the 
unanimity rule. 

Although its value should not be underestimated, this indirect and re- 
stricted method of supervision came to be regarded by many as wholly 
inadequate. It appeared that the mandatory power was only obliged to 
report each year on how good its conduct had been while the Commission, 
with the very able services of the Secretariat, was limited to finding flaws 
in the report or discrepancies which might have crept in inadvertently. 
This criticism was not altogether justified in fact for the Mandates Com- 
mission was able to draw upon many other sources of information as to the 
situation in the territories. Such information might come to it through 
consular agencies, travelers, missionaries, newspapers, and in various other 
ways not generally known to the public. If there was an adequate basis for 
complaint, the accredited representative of the mandatory power would 
often be surprised how much accurate knowledge was in the Commission’s 
possession. And as the proceedings of the Commission were quite fully 
reported and later published, the influence of public opinion was by no 
means negligible, even though it often became aware of a situation many 
months after it had been acute. Moreover, on the initiative of Norway, the 
Assembly each year exercised its right openly to discuss the whole question 
of mandates administration. 

Even admitting that the mandates system was handicapped at the very 
beginning by too close a resemblance to the plan for distributing the spoils 
of war which had been agreed upon by the Allies prior to 1918, and admit- 
ting also that the supervision which the international community could 
effectively exercise was too limited, a fair judgment of the results achieved 
compels the conclusion that the system represented a distinct improve- 
ment in colonial policy and administration. It now remains to be seen 
whether, in the light of this experience, still further progress may not be 
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possible in the matter of dealing with the undeveloped and so-called back 
ward territories of the world. 


Ill 


It will hardly be denied that a distinct gain would be made if the whole 
colonial problem could be removed from the political category and treated 
as an administrative question. Not only would this help to create condi- 
tions favorable to peace by removing whatever sense of injustice may still 
obtain on grounds of monopoly and exclusive rights; it would also enable 
the wider and more scientific use of administrative abilities and develop. 
mental possibilities to be drawn from the whole world community. More- 
over, the question of prestige as attached to the colonial problem would 
also be eliminated, and finally, it would remove whatever elements of 
hypocrisy are still thought to remain in the existing mandates system. 

Few people would consider a return of the former German colonies to 
Germany under her present régime as a possible or satisfactory solution, 
In fact it would be nothing short of an international crime to place native 
populations under the kind of a régime which has shown itself so inhumane 
in the treatment of minority groups which have fallen under its dominion, 
The only solution, therefore, would seem to lie in the direction of an exten- 
sion of the mandates principle, both as regards additional territories 
brought under its scope, and in perfecting and developing the system itself. 
Although certain colonial experts have serious doubts whether direct 
international administration of colonial territories is yet feasible, there is 
an increasing body of opinion in many countries that favors this policy for 
certain territories and an extension of the supervision policy in others. The 
following proposals might, therefore, be considered in any future world 
settlement involving the colonial problem. 

1. The present class B mandates (Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, the 
Togolands, and the Cameroons) should be placed under direct interna- 
tional administration. This would require the creation of a Permanent 
Colonial Commission empowered to exercise all administrative and fiscal 
powers, to raise international loans and to administer them for the govern- 
ance and development of the territories in question. This Commission 
would also be empowered to appoint all nonnative administrators who 
would be drawn from among the nationals of any State on the basis of 
competence. Native administrators would be appointed by the Governor 
of the territory. The care and development of native populations would be 
the Commission’s first responsibility, provision for which in matters of 
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education and health, justice and social welfare would be guaranteed as a 
sacred trust of the world community until such peoples were capable of 
assuming independent statehood. The Permanent Colonial Commission 
would also be responsible for the supervision and management of private 
or public funds already invested in the territories and for guaranties that 
equal economic opportunities be accorded to the nationals of all States, 
subject always to its own judgment as to whether such investments are in 
the interest of the territory itself and of its native population. In cases 
where local tribes are divided by frontiers drawn by European powers, it 
would be agreed that the Permanent Colonial Commission would as rapid- 
ly as possible eliminate all such barriers to the natural tribal organizations 
now existing. This might require a willingness on the part of the States 
holding colonial possessions contiguous to these territories to make adjust- 
ments in favor of native unity. 

2. Other colonial territories, particularly in Central Africa now held by 
the British, French, Belgian, and Portuguese Governments should im- 
mediately be brought under international supervision on the basis of the 
mandates system as at present organized and operated. While this would 
not in fact mean a very substantial change from the present policy, it 
would nevertheless pave the way for bringing those territories at the 
earliest possible moment under the system of direct international ad- 
ministration as outlined in the preceding paragraph. There are colonial 
powers at present, as for example Portugal, who may not be in a position 
financially fully to develop the territories now under their charge. Through 
a system of international supervision (and later administration) an inter- 
national development fund should be created and made available for the 
proper development of such territories so that their progress will not be 
too much retarded in relation to neighboring territories. Other colonial 
territories outside Africa, but excluding the present class C mandates some 
of which may need to be treated differently, should also be brought under 
a system of international supervision subject to the dual mandate. 

3. Colonial territories contiguous to metropolitan States such as South- 
west Africa, and other class C mandates, as for example New Guinea, 
Samoa, and Nauru should perhaps be recognized as subject to the special 
charge of the powers now exercising the mandate. The similarities of 
régimes and certain economic and social reasons of a special character seem 
to indicate that these territories could best be developed by recognizing the 
responsibilities of the present mandatory powers subject, of course, to 
international supervision and to the possibility of transfer if necessary. 
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The benefits of the international development fund might, of course, accrue 
also to these territories. 

4. The mandates system was originally suggested with certain terri- 
tories in eastern Europe in mind. These States later became independent, 
but in the course of recent events have lost their political independence 
although inhabited by highly enlightened people. It may be that certain 
special international protection and guaranties may be necessary even in 
a federated Europe for such minority peoples. Also the advantages of 
access by these peoples to the international development fund will be 
obvious. There are other parts of the world, notably China and parts of 
the Middle East, where a similar type of international assistance might be 
requested with advantages to all concerned. 

5. In all cases where international assistance is required, whether in 
so-called colonial regions or among more advanced but naturally weak 
peoples, the social welfare of the native populations must be the first con- 
sideration. In the case of mandated territories, the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, 1920-40, has laid down in the minutes of its proceedings 
important standards in regard to education, health, and labor and also as 
regards justice, native customs, religious freedom, and protection against 
exploitation. So-called backward territories are often regarded with con- 
siderable economic interest by the more highly industrialized powers of the 
West. This interest, however, though important should not be regarded as 
paramount. The International Colonial Commission should be held re- 
sponsible for the social and economic development of the territories under 
their charge in such a way as to safeguard the long-distant future as well 
as the immediate interests of the native populations and those who trade 
with them. Moreover, progress must not be regarded too exclusively in 
the light of Western standards. In this respect, the lessons to be learned 
from the policies developed by the Permanent Mandates Commission are 
of immense value in any future settlement of the colonial problem. 

6. The necessity of foreseeing a future when not only the German, 
Italian, and Japanese people, but also the peoples of noncolonial countries 
like Switzerland and Sweden, etcetera can participate fully and equitably 
in the enlightened development of the so-called backward areas of the 
world is evident. Whatever machinery is devised in the way of permanent 
commissions, it must be borne in mind that this problem will continue to 
exist for many generations and must, therefore, be set up on an elastic and 
flexible basis. 

7. The foregoing recommendations will, therefore, require as a minimum, 
the following machinery: 
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(a) Continuation of the Permanent Mandates Commission with new 
territories brought under its supervision, a supervision to be extended as 
regards: (1) the right to make inquiries on the spot, (2) easier petition- 
ing procedure, and (3) utilization of administrative officials drawn in part 
from among nationals of States other than the mandatory power. 

(b) The creation of an International Colonial Commission with powers 
to exercise direct administration in certain specified territories, the class 
B mandates to begin with and others added later. 

(c) The creation of an International Development Fund which might be 
administered jointly by an International Bank and the International Co- 
lonial Commission. Investments might be made both outright or in the 
form of grants-in-aid. 

(d) It goes without saying that territories might be transferred from 
one administration to another and that sovereignty should be recognized 
as residing potentially in the territory itself until such time as it is con- 
sidered capable of standing on its own feet and becoming a full member of 
the organized family of nations. 

8. The creation of the International Development Fund will be of great 
importance at the end of the war in order to facilitate the conversion of 
wartime establishments into peacetime activity, and to take up the shock 
which will result when millions of demobilized men seek normal reemploy- 
ment. It may also be seen in connection with the proper utilization of the 
gold supply now so largely sterilized. Finally, it will enable the prosecu- 
tion of large scale public works particularly in those parts of the world 
where transport and communications are so necessary for the proper 
development of social and economic life. 

All this machinery would be designed to operate within an international 
system where universal and regional (continental) organization, both in 
the political and technical spheres, would be available. The two colonial 
commissions should, however, be largely autonomous and empowered to 
act in specific matters without reference to superior political organs. 
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AN ACT TO PROMOTE THE DEFENSE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Pustic Law 11—77TH Conaress] 
[CHAPTER 11—1sT Session] 
[H. R. 1776] 


AN ACT 


Further to promote the defense of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as “An Act to 
Promote the Defense of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “‘defense article” means— 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat; 

(z) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, or supply necessary 
for the manufacture, production, processing, repair, servicing, or opera- 
tion of any article described in this subsection; 

(3) Any component material or part of or equipment for any article 
described in this subsection; 

(4) Any agricultural, industrial or other commodity or article for 
defense. 

Such term “defense article” includes any article described in this sub- 
section: Manufactured or procured pursuant to section 3, or to which the 
United States or any foreign government has or hereafter acquires title, 
possession, or control. 

(b) The term “defense information” means any plan, specification, 
design, ep tn or information pertaining to any defense article. 

SEC. . (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Presi- 
dent cone , from time to time, when he deems it in the interest of national 
defense, authorize the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency of the Government— 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under their 
jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, to the extent to which funds are 
made available therefor, or contracts are authorized from time to time 
by the Congress, or both, any defense article for the government of any 
country whose defense the President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States. 
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(2) To sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise 
dispose of, to any such government any defense article, but no defense 
article not manufactured or procured under paragraph (1) shall in any 
way be disposed of under this paragraph, except after consultation with 
the Chief of Staff of the Army or the Chief of Naval Operations of the 
Navy, or both. The value of defense articles disposed of in any way 
under authority of this paragraph, and procured from funds heretofore 
appropriated, shall not exceed $1,300,000,000. The value of such de- 
fense articles shall be determined by the head of the department or 
agency concerned or such other department, agency or officer as shall 
be designated in the manner provided in the rules and regulations issued 
hereunder. Defense articles procured from funds hereafter appropriated 
to any department or agency of the Government, other than from funds 
authorized to be appropriated under this Act, shall not be disposed of in 
any way under authority of this paragraph except to the extent here- 
after authorized by the Congress in the Acts appropriating such funds 
or otherwise. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondition, or otherwise 
to place in good working order, to the extent to which funds are made 
available therefor, or contracts are authorized from time to time by the 
Congress, or both, any defense article for any such government, or to 
procure any or all such services by private contract. 

(4) To communicate to any such government any defense informa- 
tion, pertaining to any defense article furnished to such government 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(5) To release for export any defense article disposed of in any way 
under this subsection to any such government. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign government 
receives any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those which the 
President deems satisfactory, and the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President deems satisfactory. 

(c) After June 30, 1943, or after the passage of a concurrent resolution 
by the two Houses before June 30, 1943, which declares that the powers 
conferred by or pursuant to subsection (a) are no longer necessary to 
promote the defense of the United States, neither the President nor the 
head of any department or agency shall exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (a); except that until July 1, 1946, any 
of such powers may be exercised to the extent necessary to carry out a 
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contract or agreement with such a foreign government made before July 
1, 1943, or before the passage of such concurrent resolution, whichever is 
the earlier. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize or to permit the 
authorization of convoying vessels by naval vessels of the United States, 

(e) Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize or to permit the 
authorization of the entry of any American vessel into a combat area in 
violation of section 3 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

Sec. 4. All contracts or agreements made for the disposition of any 
defense article or defense information pursuant to section 3 shall contain 
a clause by which the foreign government undertakes that it will not, with. 


out the consent of the President, transfer title to or possession of such | 


defense article or defense information by gift, sale, or otherwise, or permit 
its use by anyone not an officer, employee, or agent of such foreign govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency of the Government involved shall, 
when any such defense article or defense information is exported, im- 
mediately inform the department or agency designated by the President to 
administer section 6 of the Act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), of the quanti- 
ties, character, value, terms of disposition, and destination of the article 
and information so exported. 

(b) The President from time to time, but not less frequently than once 
every ninety days, shall transmit to the Congress a report of operations 
under this Act except such information as he deems incompatible with the 
public interest to disclose. Reports provided for under this subsection shall 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, if the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, is not in session. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to 
time, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out the provisions and accomplish 
the purposes of this Act. 

(b) All money and all property which is converted into money received 
under section 3 from any government shall, with the approval of the 
Director of the Budget, revert to the respective appropriation or appropria- 
tions out of which funds were expended with respect to the defense article 
or defense information for which such consideration is received, and shall 
be available for expenditure for the purpose for which such expended funds 
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were appropriated by law, during the fiscal year in which such funds are 
received and the ensuing fiscal year; but in no event shall any funds so 
received be available for expenditure after June 30, 1946. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the head 
of the department or agency shall in all contracts or agreements for the 
disposition of any defense article or defense information fully protect the 
rights of all citizens of the United States who have patent rights in and to 
any such article or information which is hereby authorized to be disposed 
of and the payments collected for royalties on such patents shall be paid to 
the owners and holders of such patents. 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of War and of the Navy are hereby authorized 
to purchase or otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
produced within the jurisdiction of any country to which section 3 is 
applicable, whenever the President deems such purchase or acquisition to 
be necessary in the interests of the defense of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The President may, from time to time, promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary and proper to carry out any of the 
provisions of this Act; and he may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred on him by this Act through such department, agency, or officer as 
he shall direct. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to change existing law 
relating to the use of the land and naval forces of the United States, except 
in so far as such use relates to the manufacture, procurement, and repair of 
defense articles, the communication of information and other noncombatant 
purposes enumerated in this Act. 

Sec. 11. If any provision of this Act or the application of such provision 
to any circumstance shall be held invalid, the validity of the remainder of 
the Act and the applicability of such provision to other circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Approved, March 11, 1941. 





